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TO     HIS 


ROYAL  HIQHNESS 

GEORGE 

Prince  of  WALES. 


S  I  R, 

« 

THOUGH  I  am  far  from  think- 
ing that  any  Performance  of  mine 
(?an  be  intitled  to  the  Honour  of 
Your  Royal  Highness -s  Patronage,  yet, 
as  the  following  Work  is  a  Tranflation  of 
the  Iiffemoirs  of  the  greatefl?  General  of 
Antiqtiity,  I  hope  the  Merit  of  the  Ori- 
gin^, and  the  Name  of  Gcffor^  will  in 
ibme  mesifure  excufe  t^he  Prefymption  oS. 
this  Addrefs. 

In  tfafi& Memoirs  Your  Royal  High- 
KK«&vvgiU  £e  dlfpHayed  d.1  that  is  great  aiid 
fflgftftfWqaaiJnate'in  the  Art  tf  War.  Thfe 
<3l>ti^  QoraiiandeK  cf  tbe'moi^  warlike 
^^pc^e  ^hoa  JSatth  ent^rtabs  ITou  witl^ 
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the  Hiftory  of  his  own  Campaigns.  You 
gre  informed  of  thp  Motives  which  deter- 
jnined  him  in  all  his  Enterpriles,  of  the 
various  Difficulties  he  had  to  encounter, 
and  of  the  Steps  by  whiph  ii)  the  e^d  he 
was  enabled  to  furmount  all  Oppofition. 
In  a  word,  Prudence  in  Counfel,  Cou- 
rage  and  Intrepidity  in  the  Field,  a  caltij 
Prefence  of  Mind  in  the  midft  of  Dan- 
gers, and  an  amazing  Dexterity  in  ilidden 
and  unforefecn  Emergencies,  are  here  ex- 
emplified in  the  Coftdud:  of  a  Leader, 
whom  all  fudceeding  Ages  have  agreed  to 
regard  as  the  moft  finifhed  Patt^  of  mi- 
litary Merit. 

It  is  the  Obfervation  of'  one  of  the 
wifeft  of  the  Roman  Hiftorians,  *'  that 
f «'  War  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  Pro- 
W.'vince  bf  a  Prince;  and  that  though 
*'  civil  Accomplifliments  are.  by  no  means 
**  to  be  negle<aed,  yet  to  the  Perfon  of 
*^  the  Sovereign  more  immediately  be- 
^<  longs  the  Merit  and  Praife  ©f  being 
5'  a  great  Generd."  And  indeed  as  it  is 
among  the  principal  Duties  of  a  Kingy  to 
prbted  his  Stibjeds  from  foreign  Inva^ 
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fions,  to  baffle  the  Attempts  of  ambitiotas 
and  aipiring  Tyrants,  and  to  guard  againft 
the  Incroachments  of  powerful  Neigh- 
bours, nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than 
that  a 'due  Inflitution  in  the  Art  of  War 
ought  to  be  confidered  as  an  eflential  Part 
of  the  Education  of  a  Prince. 

Some  perhaps  may  be  o(  opmidn^  that 
the  Maxims  of  the  prefent  Age,  which 
forbid  Kings  to  appear  in  Perfon  at  the 
head  of  Armies,  and  injoin  them  rather 
to  delegate  their  Power  to  others,  render 
military  Talents  lefs  neceflary  in  the 
Rulers  of  Nations.  But  tho*  this  be  in 
reality  a  very  wife  Policy,  and  excellently 
calculated  to  prevent  thofe  unjuft  Wars, 
which  have  no  other  Foundation  but  the 
perfonal  Ambition  and  Glory  of  Princes, 
yet  does  it  by  no  means  difpenfe  with  the 
Obligation  of  applying  to  the  Study  of 
Arms.  Tne  due  modelling  of  the  Army, 
the  introducing  a  proper  Dilcipline  among 
the  Troops,  and  the  Difppfal  of  military 
Preferments,  are  intirely  in  the  Bread  of 
the  Sovereign,  who  would  be  but  ill  qua- 
lified for  the  Exercife  of  fo  great  a  Truft, 
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if  wholly  unacquainted  with  martial  Af- 
fairs. It  is  likewife  well  known,  that  in 
dangerous  domeftic  Seditions,  to  which 
all  States  are  at  times  liable^  nothing  tends 
more  to  confirm  the  well-affeded  fn  their 
■Duty,  and  to  check  the  Machinations  of 
the  Fa<9ious,  than  when  a  King  evdry  way 
qualified  to  command,  appears  in  Perfon 
^t  the  head  of  his  Troops.  In  general 
Confederacies  too,  where  many  Nations 
unite  to  oppofe  fome  threatening  over- 
grown PoWcr,  it  is  often  impoflibk  to  re- 
concile their  various  Interefts,  and  pre*- 
ferve  the  Unanimity  neceflary  to  give 
Force  and  Vigour  to  their  Operations^ 
unlefs  fome  Prince  of  diftinguifhed  Re-^ 
putation,  and  eminent  Quality  m  the 
League,  charge  himfelf  with  tht  Condu6t' 
of  the  War,  and  employ  his  whole  Au- 
thority to  prevent  thofe  Competitions,  Jea- 
loufies  and  mutual  Animofities,  which  are 
every  moment  ready  to  break  out  in  an 
Army  compofed  of  fo  many  feparate  and 
divided  Bodies. 

Hence  it  is  that  Valour  and  the  tnili-r 
tary  Virtues  have  always  been  confidered 

as 
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as  Objeds  highly  worthy  the  Purfiiit 
of  a  Prince ;  nor  do  tiey  ever  fail  to  meet 
With  their  due  Share  of  Applaufe,  unlefs 
where  they  degenerate  into  that  hurtful 
Ambition,  that  immoderate  Thirft  of 
Conqueft,  which  prompts  Men  rather  to 
be  the  Deftroyers  than  to  be  the  Protest- 
ors of  Nations.  As  the  CommentVies  of 
Cafar  fumifh  the  beft  Leflbns  and  Pre- 
cepts of  War,  fo  the  Example  and  Hifto- 
ry  of  the  fame  Cttfar  demonftrate,  that 
the  greateft  Talents,  when  not  directed 
to  laudably.  Ends,  are  utterly  infufEcient, 
either  for  prefent  Security,  or  future  Fame. 
Tho'  his  Abilities  as  a  General  and  aStatef* 
man  were  never  perhaps  equalled  before 
or  fince ;  yet  as  he  employed  them,  not 
to  promote  the  Welfare,  but  to  diflurb 
the  Peace  of  Society ;  not  to  defend,  but 
to  overturn  the  Liberties  of  his  Country  5 
he  could  neither  efcape  the  Hatred  of  the 
Age  in  which  he  lived,  nor  the  Reproaches 
of  Pofterity.  We  find  him  often  in  Di- 
ftrefs,  and  fometimes  in  Delpair,  ready  to 
fly  his  Country,  threatened  with  being 
tried  and  condemned  as  a  public  Cfrimi- 
nal  y  and  at  lafl,  after  a  reftlefs  Life,  full 
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of  Anxiety  and  Care,  cut  off  by  a  violent 
and  untimely  Death,  juft  as  he  had  efta- 
blifhed  his  Tyranny,  tho*  with  it  he  could 
not  eftabliih  his  own  Happind*s.  Had 
he  employed  his  A.uthbrity  and  Addrefe 
to  preferve  public  Liberty;  had  he,  for 
this  glorious  End,  exerted  his  Induftry 
and  admirable  Talents ;  how  amiable 
muft  he  have  appeared,  in  what  Security 
might  he  have  lived,  and  with  what  Ve- 
neration would  he  have  been  redded  by 
all  future  Ages  ? 

Your  Royal  Highness  is  born  to  go- 
vern a  People,  who  have  at  all  times  di- 
ftinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  Love  of 
Liberty  j  a  People  always  obedient  to  jufli; 
Laws,  but  impatient  under  Oppreflion, 
and  infinitely  jealous  of  their  Privileges* 
Tacitus  fpeaking  of  them  fifteen  hun- 
dred Years  ago  fays,  "  that  they  ehear- 
*'  fully  complied  with  the  Levies  of  Men j 
**  with  the  Impofition  of  Tribute,  and 
"  with  all  the  neceflary  Demands 
**  of  Government,  provided  they  re-* 
"  ceived  no  illegal  Treatment  or  In- 
"  fulls  from  their  Governors  5  for  thojfe 

*       "  they 
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'*  they  bore  with  Impatience:  nor  did 
"  they  acknowledge  any  other  Subjection 
**  to  the  Romans y  than  what  confuted  in 
'^  an  Obedience  to  juft  Laws,  not  the 
"  Submiilion  of  Slaves."  Such  was  the 
Charader  of  the  Briti/h  People  at  that 
time,  fiich  has  been  their  Charader  in  all 
Ages,  and  fuch  it  remains  to  this  Day* 
Princes  who  obferved  the  Laws  always 
found  them  peaceable  Subje&s,  and  ready 
to  comply  with  their  juft  Demands }  but 
when  Infringements  were  made  upon 
the  public  Liberty,  they  grew  uneafy  and 
difcontented,  and  the  Sovereign,  by  grafp-^ 
ing  at  too  much,  frequently  loft  all. 

Indeed  it  appears  in  our  Hiltory,  that 
the  Defign  of  afluming  an  Authority  in- 
dependent of  the  Laws,  was  never  enter- 
tained by  any  of  the  beft  and  ableft  of  our 
Princes;  whc)  always  efteemed  it  more 
glorious  to  rule  over  a  free  People,  than 
to  command  a  Nation  of  Slaves.  Among 
many  remarkable  Examples  of  this,  that 
of  the  ever  memorable  Henry  the  Fifth 
ieems  in  a  particular  manner  deferving  of 
Notice,  He  was  a  wife  and  valiant  Prince, 

who 
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wh6  fccfrned  to  incxoach  upon  the  Liber-*- 
ties  df  the  Subjefts,  and  abhorred  the  un- 
juftifkble  Arts  by  which  they  had  been 
imp^red.  He  efteemed  their  Courage, 
iStrength,  and  Love,  to  be  his  greateft  Ad- 
vantage, Riches,  and  Glory ;  and  readily 
jcmied  with  them  to  extinguifh  the  mif- 
chictous  Abufcs  that  had  been  introduced 
by  fome  of  his  Predeceflbrs.  He  aimed 
at  making  good  his  Claim  to  the  Crovm 
of  France^  which  he  knew  was  only  to 
be  effe<^ed  by  the  Bravery  of  a  free  and 
well-iatisficd  People.  Slaves  will  alWay8 
be  Cowards,  and,  when  they  dare  declare 
themfelves.  Enemies  to  their  Maftcr  :  by 
bringing  his  Subjeds  into  that  Condition^ 
he  muft  infallibly  have  ruined  his  own 
Defigns,  and  made  them  unfit  to  fight 
either  for  him  or  for  themfelvcs.  He  de^ 
fired  not  only  that  his  People  fhould  be 
free  during  his  Time,  but  that  his  Suc- 
ceflbrs  fhould  not  be  able  to  deprive  them 
of  io  valuable  a  Bleffing.  He  knew  that 
he  did  not  reign  for  himfelf  but  for  his 
People,  and  regarding  their  Safety  as  the 
fupreme  Law  of  Government,  always  paff- 
cd  with  the   utmoft  Chearfulnefs  fuch 

Laws 
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LaVirs  as  were  prefented  to  him  in  behalf 
of  piibHc  fAhoriy,  The  feteftt  was  fiich 
as  might  he  feXpeAe  A  Never  f*ritice  wks 
better  obeyed  and  ferved  by  his  Sot^c^^ 
more  fbcce^M  ^nd  fotmrdkble  vlb1t6i^ 
more  beloved  at  home, 'Cflr  more  f5ncfefdV 
lamented  after  his  tfeath.  In  finfe,  Hl- 
ftory  no  -where  ftimifhe^  a  more  ^drfed 
Pattern  of  a  wife,  viiSamty  Jurd  vtftublto 
King. 

It  has  been  the  good-  Fbfttitte  or  thefe 
Nations  for  fbme  time  paft  to  be  bleft 
with  a  feries  of  fiich  Princes;  The  excel- 
lent Principles  of  Government  adopted 
by  King  William  at  the  Revolutiort,  nav^ 
been  fteddily  adhered  to  by  his  Succbfibrs 
of  your  illuftrious  Houfe.  Nor  has  the 
Security  of  domeftic  Freedom  alone  em- 
ployed- their  Attention.  Like  that  glo- 
rious Monarch  they  have  exerted  their  ut- 
mofl  Influence  to  preferve  the  Indepen-' 
dency  of  the  other  States  of  Europe^  and 
by  a  Condud:  fo  truly  noble  merited  the 
greateft  of  all  Titles,  that  of  being  7lk 
Patrons  of  Public  Liberty,' ^md  The  Friends 
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Yqur  Royal  Highness  is  now  at  aii 
Age  when  Examples  of  this  kind  make 
the  deepeft  Impreilion ;  and  the  early 
good  Dilpoikions  You  difcovcr,  joined  to 
the  excellent  Inftitution  under  which  You 
have  the  tiappinefs  to  be  fprmed,  give 
the  jufteft  reafon  to  believe,  that  they  will 
not  fail  or  having  their  due  effed.  The 
t*ublic  beholds  with  Pleafure  the  Seeds  of 
your  many  ripening  Virtues,  and  charm- 
ed with  the  Profpeft  of  the  Advantages 
to  he  reaped  from  thfcir  Maturity ^  feems 
to  addrefs  You  in  the  Words  of  JEneas 
to  his  Son  Afcanius^  a  young  Prince  of 
^eat  Exped:ation,  in  whofc  Perfon  were 
centered  the  Hopes  of  a  whole  People. . 

TV,  Animo  repetentem  Bxempla  iuoriinii 

Et  Pater  Mneas,  et  Avunculus  excitet  HeSori 

That  You  may  improve  daily  in  every 
laudable  and  ufeful  Quality,  and  that 
whch  by  the  Appointment  of  Providence 
Yqu  are  called  to  the  Excrcife  of  the 
Government,  You  may  long  fway  the 
Britijh  Scepter  With  xminterrupted  Prof- 
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perity,  and  the  intire  Loveof  your  Sul^ 
jeds,  is  ^h^  -fuicere  and  ardent  Prajf^ 

of,  .  ,  . 


SIR, 


Tour  Royal  Highnesses  mofi  bumhk 


ftiofi  dutifuly  and 


*: 


fnoft  obedient  Servant^ 


W1LI4IAM  Duncan. 
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THE  following  Tranflation  of  Cafar^ 
Commentaries  was  dQR€  fiomthe  cele- 
brated Edition  of  the  late  Dr.  Clarke^  printed 
for  J.  Ton/on  in  171 2.  All  poffible  Care  has 
b€$^  tvl^Q^  to  renda^  it  sxa(ft>  aad  tp.  pr^fe^ve 
the  Diftinftnefs  and  Perfpicuity  of  Expreffion 
for  which  the  Qriginal  is  fo  juftly  famous. 
The  Readey  ^ll^jpf'PfiiVf  /  tha$  the  very  turn. 
?ind  manner  of  G^r  has  been  copied  \vith  the 
utjfRoft  Attention ;  and  tho*  the  Succefs  may 

n9L^tof^?^^  yet  Candor 

will  inauce  lum  to  make  great  Allowances, 
when  he  confiders  the  inimitable  Beauty  of 
the  Latiny  and  the  Difficulty  of  expreffing 
ancient  Manners  and  Tranfaftions  in  modern 
Language. 

It  was  at  firft  intended  to  accompany  the 
Tranflation  with  Notes,  g:!^^aining  what  was 
SM^xikt  and-ebifcure^ift  ^  ^Roman  Art  of  War, 
But  as  a  few  loofe  fcattered  Remarks  would 
have  contributed  little  toward^  giving    the 

Reader 
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Reader  a  cUiliiidt  Idea  of  what  was  oeceiS^ 
to  be  known  on  this  Head^  ihcte  is  iubfti* 
tuted  in  their  place  a  Dtfcourfe  concerning  the 
military  Cuftoms  of  the  Ancients,  in  which 
all  that  is  curious  and  moft  interefting  relatkig 
to  thefe  Matters  is  fully  and  copiouily  explain- 
ed. Befides  the  ancient  Authors  -,  Rollin^  Fa^ 
lardj  Orrery  y  Peuquiere^  Macbiavely  A&ntef^ 
guieu,  and  (everal  other  Modems  have  be^i 
confulted,  and  all  fuch  PaiTages  fele^ed,  as 
tended  to  throw  Light  upon  this  Branch  of 
the  Roman  Antiquities.  As  the  Author,  by  hi& 
Situation  in  Life,  is  necei&rily  a  Stranger  to 
the  pradtical  Part  of  War,  he  pretends  not  t^ 
offer  any  thing  of  his  own  upon  the  Subjedt. 
If  he  has  collected  with  Care  from  the  Widt- 
ers  befere-menttoned,  and  difpofed  the  Ma*^ 
terials  they  furnifh  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  fa£« 
ficiently  to  difplay  the  Proficiency  and  Im^ 
provements  of  the  Ancients  in  military  Know«» 
ledge,  he  has  compared  all  he  intended,  and 
the  Reader  will  have  no  caufe  to  complain. 

Tif  £  ancient  Names  of  Places  are  retained 
in  ^  XranAatlon,  as  well  to  avoid  giving  too 

modern 
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modem  a  turn  to  the  Author  by  a  contrary 
Praftice,  as  becaufe  they  are  fufficiently  fami- 
liar to  an  Englijh  Ear,  being  conftantly  made 
ufe  of  by  all  Hiftorians  who  treat  of  thofe 
Times  in  our  Language.  But  as  the  follow- 
ing Work  may  perhaps  fall  into  the  Hands  of 
Perfons  little,  acquainted  with  ancient  Geogra- 
phy, and  v^ho  would  therefore  be  at  a  lofs  in 
comparing  Cafar's  Defcriptioris  with  the  prc- 
fcnt  Face  of  the  Country,  the  Reader,  will  find 
at  the  End  of  the  Book  a  large  geographical 
Index,  in  which  the  ancient  Names  of  Places, 
as  near  as  can  be  difcovered  with  any  Certain- 
ty, arc  expUined  by  the  modern, 

*  -  « 

-  It. may  be  juft  proper  to  mention,  that  bcr 
fides  the.  Seven  Books  of  the  Gallic  War,  and 
the  Three  of  the  Civil,  written  hyCafar  him-> 
felf,  die  Supplements  of -^.  JIirti,^s  ^anjd  are 
likewife  inferted  in  the  fpllov^ring  Tranflation, 
confifting  of  one  additional  Book  to  the  Gallic 
Wax,  ind  three. Books  of  ^^  ^xandrian^ 
African  and  Spanijh  Wars. 

•  •  • 
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Roman  Art  of  War, 


C  H  A  p.     L 

0/  the  Undertaking  and  Declaration 

of  War. 

I.  /^  W'\  ^  ^  Romans  J  from  fmall  Begin- 
I        ings  and  an  almoft  contemptible 
j^       Original,  rofe  by  degrees  to  be  So- 
vereigns  of  the  World,     If  we 
enquire  into  the  Caufes  of  this,  we  fhall  find, 
that  nothing  fo  much  contributed  to  it,  as  the 
cxceUence  of  their  military  Difcipline,     War 
is  a  Profeffion    of  the  greateft  Importance 
to  Society.    The  Security  of  our  Lives,  Liber- 
tics,  Properties,  and  indeed  of  all  that  is  dear 
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CttAP.and  valuable  among  Men,  depends  in  a  man- 

I' ^ner  entirely  on  it.     Good  and  wholfom  Laws 

may  cftablifh  Peace  and  Unity  within,  and  if 
executed  with  vigour,  will  prevent   the  In- 
roads of  Vice  and  Corruption ;  but  are  by 
no  means  fufficient  to  fcreen  a  State  from 
powerful  Neighbours,  x>r  fecurc  it  againft  jhe 
Affaults    of  the    Ambitious    and    Afpiring. 
Hence  in  the  moft  peaceful  Times,  it  has 
ever  been  efteemed  a  maxim  of  found   Po- 
licy, to  cultivate  the  Science  of  Arms  with 
the    fame    Application,     as    when   vve    are 
threatened  with  War*  and  Invafions.  For  how- 
ever  little  we  may  ourfelves  be  difpofed  to 
difturb  the  Tranquillity  of  the  J^ations  around 
us,  yet  the  Experience    of  all  Ages  makes 
it  abundantly  evident,  that  the   moft  power- 
ful and  prevailing  Argument  to  keep  thofe 
quiet,  from  whom  we  have  reafon  to  appre- 
hend any  danger,  is  by  letting  them  fee  that 
we  are  prepared  to  receive  them,  and  capable 
of  making  them   repent   of  their  Rafhnefs, 
fliould  they  unjuftly  feek  a  pretence  of  fal- 
ling upcm  us.     In   all  wife  States  therefore, 
the   Profeffion  of   a  Soldier  has   ever    been 
held  in  honour :  nor  do  we  read  any  Part   of 
ancient  Hiftory   with   greater  pleajfure,  than 
that  by  which  we  learn,,  how  free  Nations 
have  defended  themfelves  againft  the  Attempts 
of  incroaching  Tyrants,  and  when  roufed  to 
a  thorough  exertion  of  their  Strength,   over- 
thrown in  the  end  that  very :  Power,  which 
once  threatened  to  crufli  them.     It  is  not  in- 
deed 
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deed  to  be  denied,  that  the  military  Virtues  of  aC  H  A  P« 
free  People,  have  not  always  been  confined  to    ;^- 
Self-defence,  and  the  avenging  themfelves  of 
their  Enemies.     Ambition,  and  a  Confciouif- 
nefs  of  Superiority,  have  fometimes  prompted 
even  thefe  to  afpire  .at  univerfal  Dominion, 
This  is  remarkably  exemplified  in  the  Hiftory 
of  the    Roman  Commonwealth,  from  whofe 
Conilitution,  and  Love  of  Liberty,  one  would 
naturally  expedl  a  very  different  Spirit.   Who 
more  likely  to  become  the  great  Patrons  and 
Defenders  of  the  common   Rights  and  Pri- 
vileges  of  Mankind,    than  a  People,  whofe 
prevailing    Paflion    was    an   Abhorrence   of 
Slavery  ^  and  who  in  a  long  feries  of  Strug- 
gles with  the  Nations  around  them,  were 
never  weary  of  fighting  in  defence  of  that 
Liberty,  which  is  the  Birthright  and  Inheri- 
tance of  every  reafonable  Creature?  And  yet 
we  find,  that   no   fooner  were  they  fecure 
of  their  own  Freedom,  than  a  thirfl  of  Rule 
took  polTeflion  of  their  Minds,  and  they  forci- 
bly impofed  that  Yoke  upon  others,  which 
they  had   difdained  to  fubmit  to  theinfelves. 
The  Superiority  of  their  military  Difcipline 
enabled  them   oy  degrees  to  accomplifh  this 
unjuft  Defign.     Trained   up  in  a  continued 
Succeffion  of  Wars,  and  equally  attentive  to 
their  own  Vidlories  and  Defeats,  they  were 
daily    improving  themfelves    in  the  '  Art  of 
Conqueft,  and  attained  at  length  to  fo  great 
a  maftery  in  it,   that  no  Nation  was  ,  able  to 
withftand  their  Attacks.     It  cannot  therefore 
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CHAP. but  be  an  agreeable,  as  well  as  ufcful  In- 
quiry, to  trace  out  the  military  Cuftoms  of 
a  People,  fo  renowned  for  their  Knowledge 
in  the  Art  of  War.  And  as  it  is  my  Defign, 
to  prefent  the  Publick  with  a  new  Tranflation 
of  the  Commentaries  of  Cafary  who  was  con- 
fefledly  the  greateft  General  Rome  ever  pro- 
ducedj  I  imagine  a  Difcourfe  of  this  nature 
may  be  not  improperly  prefixed  to  that 
Woi:k. 

11.  Let  us  then  take  a  view  of  the  Con- 
duft  of  the  Romans y  from  their  firft  engaging 
in  a  War,  through  all  the  different  Branches 
of  its  Management,  until  they  at  laft  bring 
it  to  a  happy  Period.  This  will  naturally  lead 
us  to  confider  the  Ceremonies  attending  the 
Declaration  of  War  ;  the  Manner  of  levying 
Troops,  and  forming  a  Roman  Army ;  the  ' 
Precautions  ufed  in  Marches  and  Encamp- 
ments; their  Order  of  Battle,  Condufl:  in 
Sieges,  and  the  Machines  and  other  Con- 
trivances made  ufe  of  in  the  Attack  and  De- 
fence of  Places.  Under  thefe  feveral  Heads 
may  be  comprehended  every  thing  that  is 
material  and  important  upon  this  Subjedt^ 
It  is  not  however  my  Defign,  to  enter  into 
Grammatical  Niceties,  or  a  minute  Detail  of 
particular  Criticifms,  but  only  to  give  a  ge- 
neral Idea  of  the  military  Cuftoms  of  the  Ro^ 
mansy  intermixed  with  fuch  Remarks,  as  may 
ferveto  layopcn  the  Wifdom  and  Policy  of  their 
ixH    Contrivance,   and   ihow  their    natural 
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Tendency  to  that  Superiority  and  univcrfal  C  H  A  P, 
Dominion,  which  they  at  length  procured 
the  Commonwealth. 

III.  The  Ceremonies  relating  to  die  De- 
claration of  War  were  inftituted  by  Numa 
PompiHuSy  the  fecond  King  of  Rome.  Ro^ 
mu/us,  the  Founder  of  that  Colony,  was, 
during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  Reign,  en- 
gaged in  perpetual  Contefts  with  his  Neigh-^ 
hours.  The  Neceflity  he  was  under,  at  his 
firft  letting  out,  of  procuring  Wives  for  his 
Subjects  by  the  Rape  of  the  Sabine  Virgins, 
exafperated  all  the  Nations  round  about,  and 
begot  no  fmall  Jealoufly  of  the  new  Colony, 
which  feemed  to  be  founded  on  maxims  of 
Violence  and  Injuftice.  We  are  not  there- 
fore to  wonder,  if  this  drew  on  him  a  Series 
of  Wars,  which  continued  almoft  without 
intermiilion  to  the  end  of  his  Life.  Thus 
the  Romans^  who  were  originally  in  great 
meafure  a  Band  of  Fugitives  and  Outlaws, 
improving  their  natural  Fiercencfs  by  having 
their  Arms  conftantly  in  their  Hands,  gra-» 
dually  grew  to  be  a  horave  and  warlike  People. 
Numay  who  fucceeded  Romuhis,  being  a  Prince 
of  a  pacific  Temper,  fet  himfelf  to  check  this 
martial  Ardor,  and  form  them  to  Religion, 
and  a  Refped:  for  the  Gods.  In  order  to 
ftifle  that  impetuous  defire  of  War,  which 
he  found  fo  prevalent  among  them,  he 
eftabliflied  certain  Ceremonies,  which  were 
always  to  precede  the  commendngof  Hoftilities, 
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OH  A  P.  and  committed  them  to  the  care  of  a  College 
!•      of  Heralds,    calkd  Feciales.     The  Chief  or 
Head  of  this  Society  had  the  Name  ofF^- 
ter  Fatratus :   and  it  was  his  peculiar  Office, 
to  make   Peace,    or  denounce  War.     Livy^ 
indeed,  feems  to  confider  him  as  a  temporary 
Minifter  :  for,  in  his  Account  of  the  Treaty 
concluded   with  the  Albans,  before  the  triple 
Combat  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii^  he  makes 
one  of  the  Feciales  choofe  a  Pater  PatratuSy 
on  purpofe  to  perform  that  Ceremony.    But 
a£  I  have  no  design  to  enter  into  a  Contro- 
verfy  of  this  nature,  litde  important  in  itfelf, 
and  not  eafy  to  be  decided,  I  fliali  content 
myfelf  with  obferving,  that  the  Officer  here 
mentioned,  whether  conftant  or  temporary, 
was  one    who  had  a  Father  and  Son  both 
alive.     Hence  this  Title  of  Pater  Patratusj 
which  may  be  interpreted  to  imply  a  more 
perfeft  kind -of  Father,  as  they  fcem  to  have 
imagined  him  to  be,  whofe  own  Father  was 
ftill  living,  after  he  himfelf  had  been  a  Fa- 
ther for  fome  time.     Such  an  one,    it  was 
believed,  would  be  an  equitable  and  moderate 
Judge  in  Affairs  of  this  kind,  and  not  over 
forward  to  plunge  his  Country  into  a  War, 
in  which  fo  many  Liveg  that  muft  be  dear 
to  him,  would  unavoidably    be  expofed    to 
hazard.,  . 

•  •         »         ' 

IV.  And  indeed  the  Ceremonies  them- 
felves,  as  infti^uted  by  Numa^  feem  peculiarly 
calculated  to  render  the  Romans  cautious  and 
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circomfpedt,  in    a  Matter   of  fo  great  Im-CHAP* 
pertance.     For  before   they  entered  upon   a       • 
War  with  any  State,  the  College  of  Heralds 
were  to  commiffion  the  Pater  PatratuSy  to 
go  and  demand  fatisfa<9:ion  in  tne  name  of 
the  Roman  People.     Accordingly  this  Officer, 
clothed  in  the  Habit  of  his  Order,  fet  for- 
ward for  the  Enemy's  Country ;  and  enter- 
ing the  Frontiers,  proclaimed  aloud  the  caufe 
of  his  Arrival,  calling  all  the  Gods  to  wit- 
nefs  that  he   came  to  demand  fatisfaftion,  and 
imprecate  the  Divine  Vengeance  on    him- 
felf  and  Country,  if  he  faid  any  thing  con- 
trary to  Truth.     When  he  came  to  the  chief 
City  of  the  Enemy,  he  again  repeated  the 
fame   Declaration,   adding   frefh  Oaths  and 
Imprecations,  and  withal  defired  fatisfaftion. 
If  his  Demands  were  granted,  he  returned 
immediately  to  Romey  and  all  Thoughts  of 
War  were  laid  afide.    But  if  they  required 
time  to  confider,  he  gave   them  ten  Days, 
and  then  came  again  to  hear  their  Refolution^ 
This  he  did,  in  fome  Cafes,  three  times :  but 
if  after  thirty  Days,   nothing  was  done  to- 
wards an  Accommodation,  he  called    Gods 
and  Men  to  witnefs  the  Refufal,  and  exprefly 
denounced,   that    the    Romans    would    now 
think  themfelves    fufficiently    authorifed,   to 
take  fuch  Meafures  as  the  Cafe  required,  in 
order  to  do  themfelves   juftice.     Upon   his 
return  to  Rome^  he  repaired  to  the  Senate, 
attended  by  the  whole  College^of  Heralds ;  and 
having  there  madp  a  report  of  his  ]Embafly, 
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CHAP.deckred'thc  legality  of  the  War.  The  Af- 
fair was  then  debated  among  the  Fathers : 
and  if  the  majority  of  Voices  were  for  War, 
the  fame  Officer  was  fcnt  back  to  the  Ene- 
my's FrontiAs,  where  in  preffcnce  of  at  leaft 
three  Perfons  he  pronounced  the  ufual  De- 
claration, throwing  a  Spear  at  the  fame  time 
into  their  Territories,  in  Token  of  defiance. 

V.  These  Inilitutions  continued  long  in  force  ^ 
at  RomCy  even  during  the  times  of  the  Com- 
monwealth ;  and  it  muft  be  owned,  were 
admirably  well  contrived  to  anfwer  Numds 
great  Defign,  of  habituating  the  Romans  ta 
Peace,  and  blunting  the  edge  of  their  martial 
Fury.  For  as  a  certain  fpace  of  Time  was 
neceflarily  to  intervene,  between  the  Injury 
received  and  the  commencing  of  Hoflilities  ; 
this  left  room  for  Reafon  and  Reflection,  and 
g^ve  them  an  Opportunity  of  weighing  ma- 
turely  all  the  Confequences  of  the  Step  they 
were  about  to  take.  The  Imprecations  too 
to  be  denounced  by  the  Herald*  againft  him- 
felf  and  Country,  if  he  advanced  any  thing 
contrary  to  Truth,  would  naturally  make 
thenl  very  cautious  in  their  Demands,  and 
extremely  attentive  to  the  Equity  and  Juftice 
of  them.  Add  to  all  this,  the  great  proba- 
bility of  adjufting  Matters  amicably,  and  ob- 
taining a  reafonable  Satisfa<ftion,  which  can-« 
not  by  any  means  be  expected,  where  the 
Parties  fly  immediately  to  Arms,  and  b^  mu- 
ttial  AAs  of  Hoftility  exafperate  one  another* 

One 
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One  would  think,  that  a  State  under  the  CHAP, 
check  of  fo  many  Reftraints  againil  Oppref- 
fion,  could  not  eafily  break  out  into  violent 
or  unjuft  Wars.  Accordingly  we  find,  not 
only  the  ancient  Miflorians,  but  even  many 
modera  Writers  of  Name  and  Reputation, 
extolling  the  Moderation  and  Diiinterefted- 
nefe  of  the  Romans ;  their  Faith  in  Treaties  i 
fteddy  Adherence  to  their  Allies ;  and  care  to 
have  Equity  on  their  fide  in  all  their  Under- 
takings. It  is  however,  methinks,  a  fuffi«- 
ciejitly  obvious  Refleftion,  that  a  People,  who 
by  degrees  accompliihed  the  Conqueft  of  the 
Univerfe,  and  forced  all  Nations  to  fubmit 
to  their  Dominion,  muft  in  many  Inflances 
have  been  the  Aggreflbrs.  For  altho'  in  the 
firft  beginnings  of  their  State,  they  were  per- 
haps often  unjuftly  attacked  by  their  Neigh- 
bours, out  of  Envy  and  Jealoufy;  yet  it  is 
certain,  that  their  Power  at  laft  became  fo 
very  formidable,  that  no  Nation  was  willing 
to  enter  the  Lifts  with  them.  We  find  them 
aotwithftanding  ftill  pufliing  on  their  Con- 
quefts,  ftill  engaged  in  new  Wars,  and  ex- 
tending the  Limits  of  thek  Empire,  Now 
bothReafon  and  Experience  tell  us,  that  in 
a  Controyerfy  betwden  States  of  unequal. 
Strength,  the  weaker  will  fubmit  to  many 
Infults  and  Hardfhips,  rather  than  draw  upon 
themfelves  a  War,  which  they  forefee  rauft 
end  in  the  fiibverfion  of  their  Liberties.  And 
indeed  if  we  examine  narrowly  into  the  Con- 
duift  of  the  Romans,  we  iliall  find,  that  theip 
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CHAP. Reputation  of  Juftice  is  owing  rather  to  an 
exadt  Obfervance  of  certain  outward  Forms^ 
and  the  Partiality  of  their  Hiftorians,  than 
any  fteddy  Adherence   to  the   Principles  of 
Equity,     For  as  their  Power  and  Dominion 
increafed,  and  they  became  confcious  of  their 
Superiority,  they  readily  gave  way  to  the  Dic- 
tates of  Ambition,  and  were  never  at  a  lofs 
in  contriving  fome  ground  of  Quarrel  with 
thofc  Nations,  whom   in  their  Plan  of  uni- 
verfal  Conqueft,  they  had  refolved  to  bring 
next  under  fubjeftion.     But  as  all  their  At- 
tempts of  this  kind  were  preceded  by  Com- 
plaints of  Injuries  received,  pretended  Grie- 
vances, and  formal  Declarations  of  War ;  this 
gave   a  colour  of  Juftice  to  their  Undertak- 
ings,   and    efFeftually  deceived  the  People ; 
who,  conf^inced  that  they  had  Equity  on  their 
fide,  followed  thdir  Generals  with  an  affured 
Confidence,  imagining  themfelves  under  the 
immediate  Protection  of  the  Gods.     Add  to 
this,  that   the   Hiftorians,    partly  mifled  by 
the  fame  Notions,  partly  thro'  a  national  and 
almoft  unavoidable  Partiality,  have  vied  with 
one  another  in  extolling  the  Equity  and  Mo- 
deration of  the  Romans y  and  varnifhing  over 
fuch  parts  oif  their  Behaviour,  as  feemed  nxoft 
liable    to  exception.     The  Merit    of   thefc 
Writers,  and  the  Veneration  paid  them  by 
fuccecding  Ages,  have  given  a  kind  of  Sanc- 
tion and  Authority    to  their  Opinions.      It 
looks  like  Prefumption  to  contradift  Authors 
of  fo  eftablifhed  a  Reputation :  and  being  ac- 
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cuftomed  to  admire  them  from  our  Infancy,  C  H  A  P, 
we  are  eafily  led  to  believe,  that  we  cannot 
do  better  than  blindly  give  into  their  Senti- 
ments. It  is  only  upon  this  Principle  I  am 
able  to  excufe  fome  late  Writers  of  great 
Name,  who  in  treating  of  the  Roman  Com- 
monwealth, have  not  fcrupled  to  adopt  the 
Prejudices  of  the  ancient  Hiftorians,  and  re- 
prefent  that  People  as  Patterns  of  Equity  and 
Juftice  in  all  their  Proceedings. 

VI.  As    nothing  is  of  greater  importance 
in  Hiftory,  than  to  form  a  right  Judgment 
of  Events  and  their  Caufes,  and  penetrate  in- 
to the  real  Charadter  of  States  and  Nations, 
I   ihall  take  fome  pains  to  fet  this  Matter  in 
a  true  Light ;  and  to  that  end  ihall  lay  before 
the  Reader  a  fhort  view  of  the  Tranfaftiohs 
between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians.     It  is 
well  known,  that  thefe  laft  were  charaderizcd 
by  the  Romans,  as  a  faithlefs  and  perfidious 
People,  regardlefs   of  Oaths,  and  whom  no 
Ties  or  Treaties  could  bind.      They  even 
went  fo  far  as  to  make  Punick  Faith  ferve  on- 
ly as  another  Expreflion  for  Infincerity.     Who 
would  imagine,  after  fuch  a  reprefentation  of 
Things,  that  in  all  the  Punick  Wars  the  Ro- 
mans wrere  the  Aggreffors  5  and  that,  in  the 
two  laft  efpecially,  they  forced  the  Carthagi^ 
nians  into  them  by  the  moft  flagrant  Afts  of 
Inju^ice  ?     But  let  Truth  and  an^  impartial 
Acco^nt  of  Fadls  determine.     The  occafion 
of  the  firft  Punick  War  was  as  follows.  •  A 
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C  HA  P.  Body  of  Campanian  Soldiers,  known  in  Hifto- 
^ry  by  the  Name  of  MamertineSy  and  who  had 
fefved  under  Agatbocles  Tyrant  of  Syracufe^ 
upon  the  Death  of  that  Prince  retired  to  Mef- 
Jina :   where  being  received  as  Friends,  they 
treacheroufly  maflacred  one  part  of  the  In- 
habitants, expelled  the  reft,  and  feizing  upon 
the  Lands,  Houfes,  and  even  Wives  of  thofe 
unfortunate  Men,  remained  fole  Mafters  of 
that  important  City.     Some  time  after  this, 
the  People  of  Khegiuniy  to  fcreen  themfelves 
from  the  Infults  of  the  Carthaginians,  whofe 
Fleets  appeared  frequently  off  their   Coaft, 
applied  •  to  the  Roman  Senate  for  a  Garrifon.' 
A  Legion  of  four  thoufand  Men  raifed  iri 
Campania,  and  commanded  by  Decius  "JubeU 
UuSj  was  appointed  to  that  Service.     At  firft 
they  behaved  fuitably  to  the  Intention  of  thofe 
who  employed  them  :  but  at  length,  tempted 
by  the  Wealth  of  the  Place,  emboldened  by 
the  example  of  the  Mamertines,  and  ftrength- 
ened  by  their  aid,  they  aftcd  the  fame  perfi- 
dious and  cruel  Part  towards  the  Rbegians, 
which  the  other  had  afted  towards  the  Peo- 
ple of  Meffina. 

VII.  As  thefe  two  Cities  were  parted  only 
by  the  narrow  Strait  which  feparates  Italy 
from  Sicily,  and  were  not  infenfible  of  the 
Odium^  they  had  brought  upon  themfelves  by 
their  Treachery,  they  entered  into  a  ftri<3 
Confederacy  mutually  to  fupport  each  other 
in  their  Ufurpations;     This  Alliance  fubfifted 

3  ^^^. 
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for  feme  time.  But  at  length  the  1?^/«<wm,CHAP. 
having  difcngagcd  themfelvee  from  the  many  ^ 
Wars  in  which  they  were  intangled^  tumeddieir 
Thoughts  towards  the  Punishment  of  their 
perfidious  Legion.  Rbegii^m  was  invefted,  and 
after  an  obftinate  Refinance,  taken  by  AiTault 
AH  that  remained  alive  of  the  Garrifon,  a« 
mounting  to  about  three  hundred,  were  car-* 
Tied  to  Romey  beaten  with  Rods,  and  then 
publickly  beheaded  in  the  Forum.  The  De- 
ftruiftion  of  this  confederate  City  produced  a  . 
mighty  change  in  the  Affairs  of  the  Mamer^ 
tines.  While  aided  by  their  Friends  at  Rbe-^ 
giuniy  they  had  not  only  lived  fearkis  of 
Danger,  but  had  often  made  Inroads  into  the 
Territories  of  the  Carthaginians  and  Syracu-* 
fans^  putting  many  of  their  Towns  and  Vil- 
lages under  Contribution.  The  Cafe  was  now 
greatly  altered:  for  being  attacked  by  Hierv 
PrsBtor  of  Syracufey  they  were  overthrown  in 
Battle,  and  their  Army  almoft  totally  cut  off. 
Humbled  and  reduced  by  fo  terrible  a  Blow, 
they  thought  themfelves  no  longer  in  a  con- 
dition to  defend  Mejfina  $  and  differing  in  Opi- 
nion  about  what  Meafures  to  purfue,  one 
Party  furrendered  the  Citadel  to  the  Cartba- 
ginians^  whilft  another  fent  AmbafTadors  to 
implore  the  Protedion  of  the  Remans. 

VIII.  The  Affair  was  debated  In  the  Se- 
nate ;  where  being  coniidered  in  all  its  Lights, 
it  gave  no  fmall  perplexity  to  the  Fauiers. 
On  the  on^  hand  they  bought  it  dishonour- 
able^ 
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CHAP,  able,  and  altogether  unworthy  of  the  Roman 
/*  ^Virtue,  to  undertake  the  defence  of  Traitors, 
whofe  Perfidy  was  exaftly  the  fame  with  that 
of  the  Rbegtans^  which  they  had  lately  pu- 
oiihed  with  fo  exemplary  a  Severity.  But  then 
again  it  was  of  the  utmoft  Confequence  to 
ftop  the  Progrefs  of  the  Carthaginians  -,  who, 
not  fatisfied  with  their  Conquefts  in  jifrica 
and  Spainy  had  alfo  made  themfelves  Mafters 
of  Sardinia,  and  the  adjacent  Ifles  on  the 
Coaft  of  Italy  5  and  would  certainly  get  all 
Sicify  into  their  hands,  if  they  fhould  be 
fuffercd  to  poflefs  themfelves  of  Mejjina. 
From  thence,  into  Italy ,  the  Paflage  was 
very  fhort ;  and  it  was  in  fome  meafure  to 
invite  an  Enemy  to  come  over,  to  leave  him 
that  Entrance  open,  Thefe  Reafons,  tho' 
ftrong,  could  not  prevail  with  the  Senate  to 
declare  in  favour  of  the  Mamertines  5  and  ac- 
cordingly Motives  of  Honour  and  Juftice  pre-? 
vailed  over  thofe  of  Intereft  and  Policy.  But 
the  People  were  not  fo  fcrupulous.  In  an 
AfTembly  held  on  this  Subjedt,  it  was  refolved 
that  the  Mamertines  fliould  be  affifted;  and 
Appius  Claudius,  one  of  the  Confuls,  was 
ordered  to  condu<3:  an  Army  into  Sicily  for 
that  purpofe.  Appius,  to  learn  the  true  ftatp 
of  Things,  went  over  in  perfon  to  Mejjina^ 
and  conducted  himfelf  fo  happily,  as  by  fome 
means  to  perfuade  the  Carthaginian  Officer 
to  evacuate  the  Citadel.  This  fo  highly  of- 
fended the  People  of  Carthage,  that  they  con- 
demned their  Officer  to  be  crucified  as  a  Trai- 
tor 
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tdr  and  a  Cowatd.  At  the  fame  time  they C HA P- 
Invefted  the  Pkce  by  S6i  and  Land,  and  en- 
tering into  aa  AilMnee  with  Hiero  th6  neW 
.  King  bf  Syrac'ujFy  yifpte  joined  by  his  Ti'obpSi 
Mean- while  J%J/W; 'hiving  by  an  Artful  Stra-* 
tagem,  'eluded  the  '^^igilinc^  bf  the  Carfha-^ 
ginian  AdiAirkl,  crofled  the  Stf ait  v^^ith  all  his 
Forces,  and  attacking  the  Syracufans  and  Car* 
tbaginians  one  aftec  another,  compelled  them 
to  abandon  the  Sifege* 

IX*  Suctt  Was  the  beginning  bf '  the  firft 
Pumck'Wzt^  in  which  I  think  it 'evidently 
appears,  that  the  Romans  Were  the  AggrdflbrSi 
For  they,  undertqok  the'  defence  6Fa  -jfaitcr- 
ous  and  perfidious  fet  of  Men" '  againtt/a  Peo- 
ple  with  whdm'' they  wete*  iti;AHlaiicc  And 
Amity,     I  deny  liot  that  Reafons  '6f  State, 
and  the  Maxims  uf  PBticy,  plek^'Afbngly  in 
their.  Behalf  on  thts'Occafion.  '  It  was  ccr--' 
tainly  ftot  their  Intereft,  to  fiiflfei^  the  ^6fer/]&^^-' 
giniam  to  ^become  too  powerful,  br  gtt  intire 
pofleflioa  of  ail  Mand'that  liy.fd  Goriti^ious^ 
to  ttnly.     But '  if  We  examirtqr  ter  t^pridudt 
by  the  Rules  of  ftfift  Juftice-  it  wilLbcr  fbuna 
ho  eafy  matter  to  ..vindicate  h.    A^d'in  f;adt'' 
Wehavefeen,  that  the  Senate  abfqlittfely  de- " 
clared  againft  aiding  the  Mameff tries,  as  ihcidtt-*; 
iiftent  with  Honour,  and  the  Dignity  of  the* 
J^^;^^?»  Name.     Wliether  they  afted  fincerely 
upon  this  Occ^doh,  or  only  to.  fave  Appear- 
ances, Is  not  my  bafinefs  to  determine.    It  k 
enough  thkt  the  thine  itfelf  ferves  to  juftify 
VoL.ir  b  the 
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C liA?^%htCartkagimans,  and  cxeinpt  th?iT> from  ^ 
^r^  Charge  of  having  been  the  nrft  Aggreflbrsin 
^^w^  this  War.  Nor  indeed  do  the  Rt^man  Writerd 
throw  the  Blame  of  it  raxm  then*,  bnt  jge- 
perally  allow,  that  Jealouiy^  and  an  apprchen- 
fipn  of  cadi  other's  growing  Power,  em* 
broiled  the  two  States  upon  the  prcfcnt  Occa- 
£on« 

X.  But  let  us  now  oafs  to  tBc  flecond  Puf 
nick  War.  Here  it  is  that  the  Charge  of  In- 
iinceritj  ieems  to  lie  heavieft  againft  the  Grr- 
tbagtmanf.  .  The  Rm^  exafpcratcd  by  the 
Lo^s  thejr  received,  gave  a  free  vent  to  their 
llatredy  and  iffared  no  Endeavours  to  blacken 
their  A4iveriarieS)  and  lay  the  whole  Blame 
of  the  War  upon  them.  And  indeed  they 
have  contrived  tq  give  a  fpecious  Colour  to 
this  Accu£ition,  by  repreienting  the  taking 
of  Saguntunt  as  the  cauie  of  the  Quarrel.  For 
%o  confider'  only  dte  i^rft  appearance  of  this 
Stq>;  Hamifbalj  coptrary,  as  they  pretend, 
to  the  expr^6  tmior  of  Treaties,  and  with- 
out any  fonnal  Declaration  pf  War,  faHs  up-, 
on  a  City  ia  alliance  with  the  Romans.  But 
asP^/f^/V/j  has  very  judicipufly  obfcrved,  the^ 
taking  of  Saguntum  is  ta  be  looked  upon  as 
the  beginning,  not  the  caufe  of  the  War :  and. 
if  we  trace  Matters  to  their  fource,  we  (hall  find 
that  the  Cartbaginiam  were  provoked  to  this 
Step,  by  aferies  of  the.n;io<l  mnjuftifiable  In- 
juries on  the  fide  of  the  Romans.  Soon  ajfter 
the  conclufibn  of  the  Peace  of  Sicilj^   the . 

Mercenaries 


Mercenaries  wlio  ha^  fenred  in  the  ^rrtiieg  6  ft^A  1^* 
df  Cdrthd^  revolting  brought  that  State ,  ^.\ 
to  the  vcrv  brink  of  Deftniaion*  ^he ,  Sar-^ 
dinians  taking  advantage  of  thefe.  Troubles^ 
fhook  off"  the  Carthaginian  Yoke,  and  expelled 
all  tfieir  Gai:rifons  put  t)i  the  Ifldad.  *rhing^ 
continued  fc*  fome  time  in  this  fituatioh>  ''till 
at  length  the  Carthaginians^  having  quelled 
the  Rebellion  in  Africa^  prepared  to  recover 
poilefiicSn  of  Sardtniak  The  Romans ^  vfho 
daring  all  the  foregoing  Troubles  of  Cdhhage 
had  behaved  with  great  Juftice  and  Mode* 
ration,  now  feeing  toat  People  like  to  regain 
their  former  Strength,  pretended  a  jealoufy 
of  the  new  Preparations,  and  declared  War 
agairtft  them.  The  Carthaginians^  unable  at 
that  time  to  enter  the  Lifts  with  {o  powerful 
an  Adverfary,  were  forced  to  fubmit  to  a 
fecond  Treaty,  by  which  they  gave  up  Sardi-^ 
nia  to  the  Romans j  and  obliged  thenlfelves  to 
aa  additional  Paynient  of  tWelvfe  hundred 
Talents* 

XL  This  Injuftice  of  the  kdmdns  tiiay  b^ 
confidered  as  the  firft  &nd  principal  Caufe  of 
the  fecond  Punick  War.  For  tiamikar  fir- 
named  Barcba,  highly  exafperated  on  account 
of  a  Treaty,  which  Neceffity  alone  had  c6m-* 
pelled  the  Carthaginians  to  fubn>it  to,  refolved 
to  break  with  Rome  the  firft  favoufable  Op-* 
portunity>  and  accordingly  directed  all  hi$ 
Views  to  the  fuccefs  of  that  finfcrprife*  Hoiv 
deeply  he  refented  the  Injury  of  which  wfi 

h  a  fpeakj 


C  I?  A  R  fpeak,^  apppap  by  Im  mAking  Hannibal  {wear 
5\,  upon  the  Altar  it  the  age  of  nine  Tears,  that 
v-  he  wQuId  everibe.an  irr^concileable  Enemy 
to  the  -^cmans^  During  his  command  in 
Spain^i  be  brought  the  greateft  part  of  that 
Country  under  the  power  of  the  Carthagi" 
nitajis.:  but  falling  in  Battk  before,  he  bad  com- 
pleated  the  Conqueft  of  it,  Afdrubal.hk  Son- 
in-law  fuccceded  him,  and  continued  the 
War  with  fiicccfs.  This  alarmed  the  Romans ^ 
who  thinking  it  a  neceflary  piece  of  Policy  to 
check  the  growing  Power  of  a  rival  State, 
obliged  Afdruhal  to  enter,  into  a  new  Treaty^ 
\ti  which  it  was  ftipulated',  thatheihould  at- 
tempt no  Conqueft  beyond  the  Iberus.  How 
this  may  appear  to  others,  I  cannot  fay,  but 
to  nie  It  carries  the  Idea  of  a  freih  Infult> 
as  the  Ronmns  hereby  claimed  a  manifeft  fupe- 
riorlty  over  the  Carthaginians^  and  affumed  the 
power  of  fetting  Bounds  to  their  Empire  : 
a  Point  upon  which  they  were  always  fo 
very  nice  tnemfelyes,  that  no  Excufe  can  be 
offered  for  their  difregarding  it  in  their  Con- 
duft  towards  othera*  . 

I  * 

Xll.  Hannibal  fucceeded./^r^^/7/ In  the 
command  of  the  Army  j  and  having  in  a  very 
fiiort  time  compleated  the  reduftion  of  Spain^ 
began  to  think  ferioufly  of  avenging  the  many 
Wrongs  done  his  Country  by  the  Romans,  To 
^at  end  he  contrived  a  pfetence  of  Quarrel 
with  the  SagunthieSy  that  by  attacking  their 
City,  he  xr.ight  give  pccafion  to  a  Rupture 

between 
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between  the  two  States;.   For  th6\igh"Srf^^»-'C  fLA  P- 
fum  lay  on  this  fide  the  Iheriis;  and  the^e-^      ■'• 

j  fore  was  within  the  Plan,  of  Conqueft  per* 
mitted  to  the  'Carthagrntam  hy  tl^^iRo^am^ 

!  yet  thefe  laft, '  as  if  irepcnting  of  the.  Coni- 
cemon  they*  had  rixat^?'*  to^  tHcif  Adveffaries, 
cohcliidetf  an  alfiance  with  the  Sc^ntines  foon 

i      -after   the  'figning- '  fef^  the  Treaty  with "  Af- 

I  ^uhaL  i^v/  as  by  aii  Article  of  that  Tt%aty|, 
neither  State  was  to  make  War  upon  the  Allies 
oi*  the  other,  the  Rotj^ans  pretended  that.'.^^; 
gunttm^y  though  on  this  fide  the  ll>erui,  could 
not  be  •  attacked' without  ▼iblating  the  Peice. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Cartbagimans  ni4mtdin- 
ed,  that  the  very  Alliance  with  t)ti^'  Sagun^ 
tines  was  a  violation  of  the  Treaty,  as  being 
no  other  than  a  mean  Artifice  to  wreft'the 
power  of  making  War  upon  the  Saguntines 
out  of  their  hands,  after  it  had  been  exprefly 
conceded  to  thebi  by  that  Article,  which  per- 
mitted the  Coriqueft  of  all  the .  Nations  of 
Spain-on  this  fide  the  IBfrits.  I  think  it  need^ 
lefs*  ttt  enter-  into  a  Pifcuffion  of  this  nice 
point, '  becaufe  the  taking  of  ^aguntuth  ought 
to  be  c^nfidered  rath(^r  as  thfe  beginning  of 
the  Qi^rrcl,  than  the  Caufe  of  the  War.  The 
Cartbaginuzm  were  determined  upon  jrfofti- 
lities :  and  it  iip{)eai'S  by  the  a:bove  deduction, 
that  the  Remaris,  <5y,  a  contanued,  feries  of 
Infults  and  Kovocation§;  *had  given  theni 
b\k  too  juft  grotind  to  come  to  that  Extremity^ 
P^lyiius  himfeif,  a  great  admirer  of  the  Ro^ 
manSjf  *  and  who  endeavours  on  all  occafions 

b3  .    .     to 


CRAP,  to,  rcprdTent.  their  Coij4uft  in  tbe  nw)ilfavow<» 
T-      able  Ltght3>  though  .^c  .blgmes  th^  Attempt 
-  Upon  Sagmtum^  an  infra4liqn.afvth« Treaty, 
Is  y^t  fprcp4  to  -^npwledge  jthu$  n^iadi*^*  It 
;^  would  \!^  ajgrejji.mift^c,  fays  that  ju^ 
'^'  idictqus  j(iiftofian/;tQ  Ofwfi^^r  th«:  tafcf$of 
'^^\Sa^tmtum  by  Hannibal  as  ^e  jc4l-  Caufe  of 
'*  ^  ^thq  Xecon4  Punick .  Wifur,     It  -  yrz%^ .  nho  bp- 
^••/^piDg,   but  not  the  .caufe.  <i!f  it.\  Tho 
'•  regret  ot  the  Carthaginians  for  thoJofs  irtf 
**  S/ffj^  J  the  Violence  fuid  ,  Injoftice  oi  the 
'^  Romans y  m  i^mn^  Sardinia^  and  inif>o&>g 
"  a  new  Tribute  i  andjaftly,  th«rSsKX«fs  <3* 
'"  ;th?:  Ci^tbaginian  Armies  in  iS^ii|;^j  which  in*- 
^^  Tpli^ed.tliat  State  with  Courage^;af)d*al$rmed 
♦* ,  their  Adver4rie$  :  •  thefe  iWQre    th«    real 
^*  .Caufe3  oi^  th^  Rugtuf e, ,  If  yre  cc^nfid^it  only 
^^,the  Siege  o£  SagunfufVy  w§  winnot  avoid 
i^ .  throwing.ihe  whplf  blame  uppn  the  C^rtba'^ 
♦^ijfiftMw/^whpfe' attack  of  that  Qty  was  a 
^^  roam^eft  Violation  of   tjie.  )Trfl»ty  with 
•*  4f4ruhat.    For' djQflgh  the  i%;(fl»rtiw* were 
,V  .notta  ajilianc^  w;^thi  J?^/w.  at.|hetifRc  lof 
^*;  th?  eonQlufion ,  qE  th^  Treatyr^  it  iaeyident 
f<^  thfi  ^iw<^»^  flid  Apt  tl>cr?^)y  di?9ft  ithiem?* 
*' ;  iHvq?  qfthe  Liberty  o^injikingn^^^ 
*«  In  fhj?  vif}w  oJf  things^  .th?r?fpre^  the  Csfrtba-n 
^V  ^iV/^«l  would  *  b^ 

«^  But  if  WS  SP  tack  ,to  the  T^m^Si.whfn 
^\  Sat  dim  a  ^  ww  for^bly  im/^^^  ^  a  ne^ 
fl  Tribute^  inipofed^'lt  nE^^^  ^onfeffed^addt 
<^  tiiQ  jiiiflorian^. that  the  Condu<ft  pf  the  JR^. 
K^  m^'s^i  th^ftg  ^w4  point?  ?annot  be juftified/* 

.'  ■■  :■.; ■    %\\\. 
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XJJI.  Thus  ^»e{be  that  PdJ^h'us  tbroTtrs  C  H  A  P. 
the  whole  blame  of  the-  fecood  Putfitk  War  /  *^ 
upon  the  iSi^/iMVii';  sAd  I  be3kVe^  every  dunfe-  "^ 
ing  Msm  will  be  ef  i^  fame  OpiAipn :  whleb 
ou^t ;  fed  make  ^  tis  <:autio&$  of  giving  too 
eafy  Qredit  to  Uie  Rcbrcfentttions  ot  their 
Hiftorkofi,  when  th^  cnarge  their  Enemies 
with  infidelity  add  Breach  of  Faith»  and  be«> 
:Raw  iath  magnificent  Elogium»  ^f  Juftice 
and  Modendon,  upon  their  owA  *Common« 
wealth.  For  dJowing  the  Carthaginwns  to 
have  been  the  firft  in  breaking  the  Peace,  it 
may  with  reafoil  be  aik^d,  whether  the  no^^ 
torious  Injpflice  42i  the  RomaHs  previouil^ 
CQOftmitced J ;  did  not  jnftify  them  in  no  longer 
obfei^ing  a  Treaty  eoncluiikd  in  tU  the  Forms  i 
an4  whetlter  it  wat  not  a  legitimate  Reafon 
for  iSRtering  into  a  Wair.  I  oinoot  however 
but  obferve,  that  PtiyHuf  &ems  to  be  a  little 
too  ievere  in  his  Cenlure  of  the  Cartbaginiam 
fix  attacking  Sagfiritum.  it  will  fiirely  adfzut 
of  debaAe^  wbeiher  the  Article  rektine  to  tie 
Allies  of  bodi  States  could  be  exteodM^d  any 
farther  than  to  the  Alliance  advally  fub^ 
fifling  at  the  time  of  the  figning :  of  the 
Treaty*  If  we  extend  it  to  all  AUiances  wha^» 
ibever^  either  made  or  to  be  made  i  thi$ 
feems  m&tually  to  inveft  ihem  with  a 
Power  of  prohibiting  eadi  other, from  engage- 
ingio  any  Waf :  foeca'^e  either  of  thfemjcontrajft? 
tng  an  Alliance  wkh  that  Pfppjeagamfl  whom 
War  was  intciided^  repdtw*  ihtia  thereby 

b  4  facrcd 


HAP.  facrcd  and  inviolable.     But  allowing  the  Re^- 
A^^  fle<fli6n  101^  |^%^»i  to  fee'jtift,  that  the  two 


_^^SMtetl5y4:Itor-Trcaty  did  ik)t  ftbfolutely  diveft 
'  tfcen^clxwfsef  th©  'Liberty  of  tnakifi^ne^V- 
4%Uiaftci5S  J  it  i^m$  yet  pretty  evident^  that,  the 
gRd;/7a»j  4^4  fo,  in  re^e^k  erf- aJlUhe  Na^ohs 
lying  oil  this  fide  th&Ji^-m.  For  by^giyin^ 
up  to  the  t^ibitginlans^t'  tfimre  Cohqufeft-  ^ 
ikbfe  Countries,  they  pMnly^bound  themftlves 
Tiot  td  come  under  ^y  Enfi^ggm^ts  ircoHflfl- 
ent  with  that  Article.  'Jlid  Alliance*  there- 
fore  with  the  Saguntines,- ^iS'^'h  ttrkdcd  to  ^^ 
veft  the  Carthaginians  of  it  ^  PoWer  exprefly 
conceded  to  them  by  the  Treaty,  ought  t6 
be  confidered  as  a  direft  Vioktian  of  it :  and 
the  Romans  mights  wkh*  4^ual  juftice  have 
contrafted  Amity  with  alt  th^  other  Nations 
of  Spain  yet  unfubdued,-  all'd  thereby  utterly 
ifcpf ived  the*  Carthaginians  oT  thfe  Power  of 
leaking  Wiria  that  Coijfitrj^^      - 


V/ 


JCIV>  BuT^ih  fenovi^  tirtie  to  tfeke  a  view 
^the  QG^xths  that. gave  dk'toth^  third  PunicJt 
WAr'j^n.'^hich,'  X  bolieV6, '  It ' will  be  abun- 
dantly* maaifbft,  that  the'  'R&mans  proceeded 
without  the  leaft  appearance  bi  Juftice.  A^ 
mong  thtf^^  Conditions  of  the ^eace  granted  by 
Siipio:  to  the  CoFthaginians,  '  there  was  one 
which  imported,'  th^t  thdy  ftould  not  make 
Wat  without  the  confent  of  the  Remans. 
Majinijftiy  Kihg  c£  Numtdia^  teking  advantage 
cf  thia  Aptidev;  madf  daily^  Incroachment? 

«poR  thw^iiwjrl^s,  im4  4ifpoflfeffed  them 
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of  fcveral  Towns  and  Diftrifts.  He  wasCHAP* 
himfelf  in  great  favour  with  the  Romans^  ^  ^\ 
on  account  of  the  niariy  Serviciss  he  had  done 
diem  in  the  fecorild  P»«/V>J  War :  and  beinfc 
no  Stranger  to  th^ir  Hatred  and  Jealoufy  of 
the .  Carthaginians^  imagined  th^y  would  not 
be  difpleafed  at  his  Attempts  to  weaken- the 
Power  of  a  Rivil-State.  Th«  'Event  (hewed 
that  he  was  not  niifta^en  in  his  Judgment, 
The  Carthaginians  not  daring  to  do  themfelves 
jufticc,  applied  to^t  Romans iot  Redrefs.  But 
all  their  Sblicitatioiis  were  to-  no  purpofe. 
Commiffioners  indeed  fet  out  for  jifricaytc% 
examine  the  Pretenfions  of  the  two  Parties, 
and  bring  Matters t6  an  iflueC  Thefe  finding 
Mafinijfa  already  poffeflfed  of  the  Territories 
in  queftion,  chdTe  rather  to  leave  the  Afiuir 
undecided,  than  eMier  oblige,  the  King  td 
abandon  his  Conquefts,  or  declare  exprefly 
againft  the  Carthaginians.  The  fame  Condufib 
was  obferved  in  two  following-  Deputations  : 
whence  it  was  generally  believed,  that  the 
Comimfffioiiers  adted  in  a  manner  by  Order  of 
the  Senate,  and  had  i-eceived  private  Inftruc- 
tions  to  favour  MafiniJJay  who  by  this  Delay 
had  an  Opportunity  of  eftablifhing  himfelf  in 
his  Ufurpations, 

XV.  It  was  upon  occafion  of  the  laft  of 
thefe  Deputations,  that  the  elder  Cato^  who 
was  one  of  the  Commiffioners,  obferving  the 
flouxifhing  Condition  of  CarthagCy  and  ita 
great  Power  and  Riches,  hotwithftaiiding..theL 

many 


HAP.jjj^y  Loflf^ithad  faftaincd,  c6Uld  nothdp 
coniidering  it  as  a  very  datigeixnis  Rivd  to  ms 
Country*  Accordingly  at  hi^  return,  he  de^ 
ckred  in  the  Senate,  th&t  Rme  could  never  he 
/afe,  fo  long  as  Carthage  ihould  fuhfift.  Nay 
ib,  deeply  had  this  Apprdbenfion  robted  itieLf 
ill .  his  Mindy  that  in  order  to?  keep  alive  in 
jhi$  Countr3rmen  a  fenfe  <df  their  danger,  hfc 
3ever  fpoke  njpott  puhlick  Affairs^  but  he 
always  concladed  his  opisiion  iftrith  thiii  Sen- 
tence, Cartbage  mufi  ht  deftrcyt^d.  And  indeed 
Hbt  Rtnnans^  naturally  averfe  to  that  Cit^,  and 
mipdfut  of  the.  many  Ciikmities  £hcy>h&(i 
fufFered  from  it,  were  eafiiy'lperfuaided'  t» 
come  into  this  Defign*  Near  was  it  loog'  be** 
ibire  an  Opporluhity  offered,  itfdf.  The  Gif"- 
ibi^inians  exafperated  to  -the  tail  degree  by 
the  continual  Incroachmiiits  of  Mafiniffit^  and 
feeing  no.hdpes  of  Redrefs  from  the  Senatfc^ 
had  recourfe  to  Arms.  A  Bittle  Wai  fdoghty 
in  \which  they  were  de£ealed^  their  Camp 
taken,  and  their  whole  Army  cut  tapm:es» 
The  Rommis  revolving,  io  tak^  advanti^e  of 
ibis  Blow,  and  df  the  Pretence  furmfhed  by 
the  Qmirrel  with  Mffimffa,  declared  War  in 
form.  Ml  the  Endea^to^fs  of  Ae  CartidgU 
niam  to  mollify  them  were  ,  withouti  effect* 
They,  even  made  an  abfolute  furrcnder  of 
&cir  City  land  Territoriesi;  and  in  ot>ed2efice 
jtothe  Orders  of  the  Seriate^  fentthre*  hun^ 
drtd  of  their  principal  Nobility  as  Hoftages^ 
and  idelivered  up,  without  Fraud,  all  dbeir 
Arsos.    But  dicfe  A<^  of :  8ubmiffi<rfi.  werq 

4^  enjoined 
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«>!»...  <«ly*  Ac  «,r«f  ^«u»g.CHA». 

and  renderyig.tbem  iftcapablecf  Rcfiftancc, ^^^V^ 

For  the  iS^iys^iii  itill  perenjptDir% 

that   th^y  Should  abandon  ^eir  City^    and 

give  it  up  lo  be  demaliihed,  compelled  thetd 

at  lail  to  arm  in  their  own  Defence* 

'    •  •         // 

•       •      ■ 

.  XVI.  Irdlought  it  BtQcttkry  to    be  thus 
particulj*  ,4&  mj  Account  of  the  Wars  be- 
tween thei^*^  two  Stated,   becaafe  they  bell 
,£^fyf  toiho5Vf  yfhit  Cceditis  due  to  the  potn^ 
Ippus  Accounts  r^e  meet  irtrith  in  Hiftorians^ 
a£  the  Siaficarity  :aftd  invidabk  Juftice  of  the 
^fSMh^tt^  -Ferrhfiice,  if,  any  where^  we  xmy 
^icpeA  to*  find  iSampIcs  of  that  Equity  and 
^odeiatiom  :  H^eiWe  may  look  roraCon«» 
dii^  altogether  fdear  and  v(M  of  jRjeproadi^ 
It  is  certain  t&at  the  Umaam  alwa3rs  vakted 
themfelves.  in  a  particular  manner^  upon  their 
good  Fiutb*  and  exadt  obfervance  of  Treaties 
with  the  Cartbagmans.    This  evident^  m^ 
fteairs  by  die  bdvanfiageojas  T^ftimoiiy  Cafar 
^ves  iOi  hb  Conntrymen  in  this  refpe^,  u| 
that  ^uQous  Speech  of  his  in  Salufi^  tipoii 
QG(pafiou  of  the  Confpiracy  of  Catiline.    Bellif 
Puni^is  Qtmihus^  cum  fiepe  Carthagimcnfes^  & 
in  l^acty^  per  Indufias^  multa  nefanda  Fa* 
cifwra,  feciffent  y  nunquam    iffi  psf  oca^onem 
taliafecere :  magis,  ^uodfe  dignnm  foret^  qu^^m 
quod  in    illis    Jure  fieri  pjftt^  quartbant? 
'*  Altho'  in  all  the  funick  Wars,  the  C^tka^ 
^^giniansy  h6t\x  in  Peace,  and  during  TroceSi 
!:  W^re  gUU^  of  many  Abuies^nd  Viglati^lMi 


CHAP.*^  of  their  Engagements;  ^tlie/J&/«i?«j,  ho#" 
•    ^'      "inviting  foevtrdic  Opportunity -might  be, 

could  yet  ncvcrbe  prevailed  upon  to  retaliate 
the  like  ufage.  .•  They  were  -Jmore*  atten^- 
tive  to  their  own  Olory,  than  to  the  Revengfe 
they  might  have  juftlytafcenoii'fuch  per- 
*^  fidious  Enemies."  We  find  likewife  a 
^rcat  rfiany  Rcfljedtions  to  ihe  fame  piirpofe 
^rinklcd  up  and.  down  the  ^ Writings  of 
■Cicero  :^  from  all  which  it  is'eafy  to  judge, 
hof«r  irreproachable!  they  thbtight  their  Gon- 
jdad.oh  this. head,  and:  what* tt*^ Fatten*  «if 
Juflice  and  Modibration;  iJBut  ^f^iiotwithftiniik 
ing:  all .  thefe  ^vqnrable  <  Jbitprefentatk^ns/  it 
iliU  appears  foveryJiable to-  JExcejptiorf 5  how 
4iuich  lefs  can  it  bejuilifiedl With  -regard  to 
fltiaer  States?  .And^  .indeedi  iwkis^  I  to  entet 
into  a  particular.  Detail,  I  Krottld  eafily  ^v^ihce^ 
ihat  it  was  po  othec  d^  ia  cipittiiiued  triedn  of 
Infttlts  and  Provocations,  defignedly  calouMt^ 
«i:  t€>  exafpcrafce  Juch  Statt^s* '  ar '^er©  moft 
obnoxious^  and  force  them  td^  h^k^  rdcbui^ 
to  ArmSi  It  will  doubtltfs.'aipBSEi'  wondei** 
ful  £a  the  Reader,;  how  amkJS:  fuch'  ^  feries 
of  oppreffive  Condud:,  the  RomoMs^&Mfcmnd 
mews  to  preferve,  in  fome  nw^afure,  the  Re* 
putation  of  Juftice  and  Equity.  But  this,  ka 
we  have  beforc.intin!ated,w[as  chiefly  ow- 
ing to  their  obfervarice  of  certain  outward 
Fornis.  They  never  failed  tp  contrive .  fom« 
ground  of  ComjJaint  againft  .  thofe  -Nations 
they  intended  to  attack ;  to  fend  Deputies  to 

deinand  fatisfaiSion  >  ^nd :  to^  xA^k  f<>rinal 

PeQlaratioa 
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Declaration  of  War  by  a  Herald,  previous  toCHAP. 
the  commencing  of  Hbftilittcs.  It  muft  in- ,  ^\ 
4eed  be  owned,  diat  it  required  no  fmall  Art  and 
Policy,  fo  to  involve  and  intangle  themfelves 
widi  all  the  Nations  of  the  then  known  World, 
that  they  could  at  pleafure  find  fbme  fpedous 
Pretenceof  Qgarrd,  when  their  Intereft  requir- 
ed them  to  break  with  any  State.  This  gave  a 
Colour  of  Jufdce  to  all  their  Undertakings, 
anfpired  their  Armies  with  Afllirance  and 
Confidence,  inviolably  aftaphed  to  them  their 
old  Friends,  and  procured  them  new  Allies 
at  pleafure.  Ai)^  as  it  feems  to  have  been 
one  of  their  Mafter-ftrokes  in  Politicks,  and 
the  principal  Engine  by  which  they  pufiied 
on  their  Conquefts,  it  may  not  be  ami&  to 
give  the  Reader  fome  little  Infight  into  their 
artful  Conduift  in  this  refpedt,  that  he  may 
the  better  comprehend  the  Motives  and  Ten- 
dency of  it. 

XVII.  Altho'  I  cannot  bring  myfelf  to 
think,  with  fbme  modern  Writers  of  pretended 
Depth  and  Penetration,  that  Numa  Pompilim 
had  a  political  view,  in  the  fevcral  religious 
Regulations  he  eftablifhed  at  Rome ;  yet  I  am 
ready  enough  to  allow,  that  many  of  his  In- 
ftitutions  were  afterwards,  by  the  prudent 
Management  of  the  Senate,  converted  into 
Maxims  of  State,  and  rendered  very  fcrvice- 
able  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  Government.* 
Of  this  Nature  particularly  were  the  Cere- 
monies relating  to  the  Declaration  of  War. 

Nothing 


A  Dl6CCUKS£  C0KC£ft(irN(9      ^ 

CHAP^Nothing  is  of  greater  con&qtieiMSe  to  aii  ixA^ 

'• ^bitious  Republick,   whkh  aims  ^t  univerfrf 

Dominion^  and  a  gradual  Subjedion  of  all' 
Nations,  than  to  prevent  fuch  a  general  Con-^ 
fbderacy  againft  her,  as  might  not  only  put 
a  Aop  to  her  Conquefts,  but  even  threaten! 
her  in  her  turn  with  Deftrudion.  This  the 
.Senate  elFeCbed  by  their  fingular  Addrefs  ^nd 
Condud:,  in  the  feveral  Wars  in  which  they 
were  engaged*  For  they  always  found  means^ 
to  colour  them  over  with  fuch  a  fpeciou^ 
preteiKe  of  Juftice,  as  gave  no  Umbrage 
to  the  neighbouring  States,  nor  begot  any 
Jealoufy  of  a  Power,  which  feemed  to  havef 
nothing  in  idew  but  the  redrcffing  of  its  owrt 
Wrongs,  or  thofe  of  other  Nations  in  alliance 
with  it«.  That  ftronff  bent  tcfwards  Religion,, 
and  the  Worfhip  of  the  Gods,  which  Numa 
introduced  among  the  People,  and  which  the 
Senate  carefully  cherifhed  for  many  Genera-^ 
tions,  helped  greatly  to  forward  this  Perfua- 
fion.  Men  were  not  apt  to  diftruft  a  reli^ 
gioufi  RepubUck,  where  Virtue  was  held  m 
Eonour,  and  Vice  of  every  kind  difcounte-* 
oanced.  Let  me  add,  ^at  in  the  early  Age9 
of  the  State,  this  was  more  than  mere  Pre-- 
tence.  They  were  really  diftinguifhed  by 
their  Probity,  by  a  fteddy  adherence  to  Ju- 
ftice,  and  a  faithful  obfervanee  of  Treaties- 
Moft  of  their  Wars  were  defenfive,  or  un- 
dertaken for  the  fake  of  their  AUiesv  And 
though  in  after-times,  in  proportion  as  their 
Power  iiicr^afed,   they  gave  way  to  the  Dic-^ 

tate» 
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tates  of  Afl|i>itiQii>  stud  b^gtici^l^s  fcrupu- <^HAP. 
lous  in  thair  Cood^S :  yet  as  tl^^y  aever  dc-    ,  'jl',. 
parted  fr^m  thofe  outward  ObfervancaSt .  by 
wkkh  die  appearance  of  JufticQ.  is  maintaiiir 
ed;  and  took  care  to  fignalize  themfelv^s 
froni  dbne  to  tim^,  by  fuch  particular  In^ 
ibnpe^  qf  MQderatiQn» ,  a9  cpuld  not  iaU .  t^ 
make  a  deep  Impreflion;  their  Reputatiom 
for  Equity  and  good  Faith  jcontinued  ftill  the 
fcmc.  ^  ' 

XVIII.  Obsi^kve,  I  befeech  you,  the  dif* 
ferent  Sentiments  entertained  of  the  RomoM 
and  CarthagimanSi  at  the  time  of  the  Rup-- 
tare  between  the  two  States,  The  Romans^ 
tho'  they  had  graduaHy  fubjeded  all  the  Na<^ 
tiofis  of  Jl^afy^  and  raifed  themfelves  to  a  very 
formidable  Pitch  of  Greatnefs,  were  yet  fa 
far  from  being  coniidered  as  an  ambitious  Re^ 
puUick^.  $^pft  which  it  was  aecefiary  for 
other  St^tep  t<>  be  upon  their  guard,  that  the 
feme  cf  their  Vijti^e  and  Juftice  ieems  at  this^ 
time  to  haye  b^en  at  the  higheft ;  infomuch 
that  foifeign  Nations,  inftead  of  dreading  their 
Power,,  courted  their  Alliance  and  Amity, 
It  wa^  otherwife  with  the  Carthaginians^ 
They  had  been  lefs  careful  to  conceal  their 
Ambition,  or  cover  their  Breach  of  Treaties 
under  a  pretence  of  Injuries.  Hence  their 
Oeiigns  became  fufpe£ked,  all  their  Adtions 
were  viewed  in  the  worft  Light,  and  the  ge- 
neral Pr,ejudice  againft  them  was  fo  ftrong, 
Aat  every  thing  laid  to  their  Charge  by  their 

.  Enemies 
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CHAP.  Enemies  foutid  a  ready  Belief.  By  this  mfearts 
^'  It  happened,  that  though  in  the  Interval  be- 
tween the  firft  and  fecond  Punick  Wars,  the 
'Romans  adted  without  the  teaft  regard  to  Ju- 
fticc  and  the  Faith  of  Treaties,  yet  very  Iktle 
-notice  was  taken  of  the  Complaints  •  of  the 
"Carthaginians :  and  when  in  cdnfeqtienc^  of 
repeated  Infults  and  Provocations,  they  were 
lat  laft  obliged  to  have  recourfe  t6  Arms  5  the 
whole  blame  of  the  War,  though  fo  niani- 
feftly  flowing  from  the  injurious  Behaviour 
of  the  Romans^  was  neverthclefs  charged  up- 
(m  the  Perfidy  of  the  Carthaginians^ 

XIX.  After  the  entire  Gonqueft  of  Itatyy 
and  the  Redudlion  of  the  greateft  Part  of 
Sicily  in  the- firft  Pz^/^/Vi  War,  it  required  a 
more  refined  Policy  in  the  Romansy  to  extend 
the  Limits  of  their  Empire,  and  at  the  fame 
time  keep  up  the  Reputation  of  theit  Integri- 
ty. They  were  not  immediately  furrounded 
with  thofe  Nations,  which  it  was  their  Inte- 
reft  to  attack ;  and  therefore  could  not  eafily 
provoke  them  to  fuch  Adls  of  Hoftility,  as 
might  juftify  a  Declaration  of  War.  And 
ihould  they  upon  flight  Pretences  trahfport- 
an  Army  out  of  their  own  Territories,  to  fall 
upon  a  diftant  Prince,  the  defign  of  Gonqueft 
would  be  vifible,  and  beget  a  general  alarm* 
Befides,  their  Power  was  become  fo  very  for- 
midable, that  foreign  States^  did  not  care  -  to 
contend  with  them,  and  therefore  mduftri- 
oufly  avoided  giving  them  any  juft  ground  of - 

Complaint* 
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Complaint.  In  this  Sitimtion  they  took  upon  CH  Ap^ 
tfaemfelves  the  Title  of  Patrons  and  Proteftors  I* 
of  all  Nations/ and  by  contra&ing  Alliances 
with  weaker  States,  found  means  to  fall  upon 
the  fbongo:  at  pleafure,  without  fceming 
themfelves  to  have  any  particular  Intereft  in 
the  Qiwrrel.  It  was  upon  this  Principle  that 
they  attached  themfelves  to  the  Saguntines  and 
Mtolians^  which  afterwards  furnifhed  them 
with  fuch  a  plaufible  colour  for  the  Carthagi-^ 
nian  and  Macedonian  Wars.  To  know  the 
full  Reach  and  Value  of  this  Policy,  we  need 
only  refleft,  that  though  the  fecond  Punick 
War  was  unexcepdonably  juft  on  the  Part 
of  the  Carthaginians ;  yet  the  Romans^  by  di- 
verting the  attention  of  the  Publick  from  the 
Ufurpation  of  Sardinia^  and  the  fixing  it  up- 
on the  Fate  of  Saguntum^  threw  the  whole 
odium  of  that  War  upon  their  Adverfaries, 
whilfl:  themfelves  were  confidered  as  a  hu- 
mane generous  People,  adluated  meerly  by 
a  Concern  for  their  Allies^ 

XX,  And  here  it  is  particularly  deferving 
of  our  notice,  that  amongft  the  many  Wars 
in  ^evhich  they  were  engaged,  after  the  con- 
claiion  of  that .  with  Hamiiialy  we  hardly 
meet  with  any  that  can  be  deemed  perfonal. 
It  was  always,  at  leaft  in  appearance,  to  fup- 
port  the  Caufe  of  fomc  of  their  Allies,  or 
prevent  their  being  cruflied  by  a  powerful 
Neighbour.  One  would  be  apt  to  think,  that 
they  had  it  not  fo  nauch  in  view  to  aggran* 
.    YoL.  L  c  diije 


C  HA  P*dize  themfelves,  'as  ta  preveftt  the  Orcwfrth  of^ 
^'  any  dangerbas  Power,  from  which  weaker 
States  niight  be  expofbd  io  Suffer.  Upoii  the 
coiKlufioti  of  the  firft  J^cahaanYfztrthieY 
proclaimed  Liberty  to  all  the  States  o£  Qteece. 
This  hdaoiiy  fo  m^ntficeut  in  appeltrknce^ 
Was  in  reality  a  rcmicd  Stroke. ct  P6licy» 
The  Greek  Were  a  waxliikie  Pei^Iey  i  well  dis- 
ciplined, dud  cipabk  of  bringing,  great  Ar^. 
laiies  into  the  Fields .  '  Had  they  fu^e<fted  the~ 
'Romans  of  a  Defign  upon  their  Liberties^  and 
united  in  their  own  dcfente,  they  rinift  hive 
been  invinciblie*  But  thU  ftfeming  Grant  of 
Freedom  eiEbdtuaily  laUeiA  them  afleep,  and 
by  the  artful  CondtDfit  of  die  RomaASy^  gave 
birth  to  infinite  Ddvifions  among  them  > 
which  ending  commonly  in  ah  Appeal  to 
Rome^  furniflied  the  Senate  with  freqtient 
Opportunities  of  talcing  part  in  their  Qoar^ 
rcls.  Thus  they  infenfibfy  grew  to  be  Rulers 
and  Dilators  over  diem,  and  by  flow  imper*^ 
ceptible  Steps  accompliiihfid  their  Siib^edtk^    - 

X3CI.  Tnsik  Ambaiiidbrs:  to  foFe%A  Princes, 
and  fueh  as  had  not  yet  felt  the  weight  of  their 
Poweri  commonly  delivered  themMves  in 
fuch  a  hanght;^  magifleriaL  way,  as  could  hot 
^il  to  draw  upon  them  Saoit.  Indignity  or  ill 
Treatment;  and  thereby  lUrnifli  a  fure  Pre-- 
tence  of  War,  when  the  Interefk  of  the  Com^ 
monwealth  rendered  foch  a  Step  neceiiary«. 
If  a  People  at  any  time  had  given  them  Um- 
brage^ and  afterwards  repeating  of  their  Rafh- 
>v  ^  ncfVj, 
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ntfi,  furrendeied  tip  the  principal  bfFend^fs  ;C  H  AP« 
dht^  would  often  fefuie  to  punUh  them,,  }"^^ 
choofing  rdthcf  to  confider  the  whole  Nation 
as  guilty,  and  referve  to  thcmfelves  an  ufeful 
Vengeance.  When  they  faw  two  Nations 
eng^g'd  in  War,  altho\igh  they  were  not  in 
alliailce,  not  had  any  Cbriteft  with  either  o^ 
themi  they  would  Ifeverthelefs  appear  upon 
the  Stage  of  Aftibri,  ahd  affefl-ed  always  to' 
fide  with  the  T^fcakeft.  It  was  an  ancient 
Cttft^iii,  fays  Dionyfius  of  HalycarnanUs^  for 
the  Roimam  to  grant  Succour  to  all  who  came 
to  htifdofe  it.  If  Princes  of  the  fame  Blood 
were  at  Variance  for  the  Crown,  they  feldom' 
failed  to  nbake  thetnfelves  Parties  in  the  Dif-* 
pute ;  and  if^  one  of  them  was  a  Minor,  de- 
clared in  hfe  favour,  proclaiming  themfelves 
his  Guardians  in  quality  of  Protedlors  of  the 
World.  When  Subjeds  oppreffed  and  ty- 
rannJfed  o^ti  by  their  Sovereigns,  were  pro- 
voked to  renounce  their  Allegiance,  they  im- 
mediately indulged  them  the  Title  of  Ally, 
declaring  themfelves  the  profefled  Enemies 
of  Tyranny  and  lawleis  Power. 

XXII.  Thes*  were  the  Arts  and  Policies, 
by  which  the  Romans  fo  intanglfed  themfelves 
with  all  Nations,  that  they  coifld  with  plea- 
fbre  engage  in  a  War  with  any  State,  and 
colour  it  o^er  with  fuch  an  appearance  of 
jyttice,  as  not  only  prevented  any  general 
Confederaty  againft  them,  but  even  warmly 
engaged  their  Allie^  in  the  fupport  of  tfieir 

^^1c  z    '  Ufurpations. 
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Chap.  Ufurpations.    Nor  were  they  Icfs  politick  i* 
the  choice  of  their  Wars,  and  in  the  manner 
of  Gofftdudtiag  and  bringing  them  to  a  period. 
For  as  their  Powfer  was  very  formidable^  and 
they  had  contrived  to  draw  many  Nations 
over  to  their  Intereft:  whatever  State  took 
up  Arms  againft  them,  found  it  impoffible 
to  make  any  long  Refiftance,  and  was  in  the 
end  forced  to  accept  of  fuch  Conditions  of 
Peace  as  they  thought  fit  to  propofe.  ;  For 
this  reafon  War  was  feldom  declared  againft 
tjiem,  but  themfelves  always  made  it,  at  a 
Seafon,  with  ^  People,  and  in  fuch  mariner 
as  beft  fuited  their  Intereft*     If  they  were 
pppofed  by  feveral  Enemies  at  the  fame  time, 
they  granted  a  Truce  to  the  weakeft,  who 
thought   themfelves   happy  in  obtaining   it, 
ccmfidering  it  as  a  great  Advantage,  that  their 
Jluin   was  at  leaft  fufpended.     They,  never 
engaged  in  far-diftant  Wars,  till  they  had  firft 
made  an  Alliance  with  fome  Power  conti- 
guous to  the  Enemy  they  invaded,  who  might 
unite  his  Troops  to  the  Army  they  fcnt :  and 
as  this  was  never  confiderable  with  regard  to 
Numbers,  they  always  had  another  in  that 
Province  which  ■  lay  ~  neareft  the  Enemy,  and 
a  third,  in  RomCy  ever  ready  to  march  at  a 
Minute's  warning.     In  this  manner  they,  ha- 
zarded but  a .  fmall  part  of  their  Forces  at 
once,  and   found  it  eafy  to  repair  any  Lofs 
diey  might  fuftain,  whilft  their  Enemy  waa 
often  ruined  by  a  fingle  Battle.     It  was  this 
Confideration  that  infpired  Hannibal  with  the 
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Refolutiqn^  of  attacking  them  in  7/^^/k  itfelf,CHAP. 
€he  Center  <)f  their  Dominions.     He  was  fen-^     '• 
fible  that  a  Blow  ftruck  there,  muft  eiFeftual- 
ly   weaken  them;   whereas  diftant  Defeats, 
So  long  as  the  Capital  remained  unmolefled, 
and  was  at  liberty  to  fend  a  frefh  Supply  of 
Troops  to  recruit  the  Army,  were  properly 
Tpeaking  little  other  than  fo  rtiany  LefTons  of 
Prudence  to  their  Generak,   who  foon  found 
theiiifelves  in  a  condition  to  renew  the  War, 
vrith  greater  Forces,  and  more  Circumfpec- 
tdon.     Accordingly  we  find,  that  when  the 
iame  Hannibal  afterwards  offered  his  Service 
to  jintiocbuSy  in  his  intended  War  againft  the 
Romans^  there  was  no  Principle  he  inculcated 
more  earneftly,  than  the  Neceflity  of  fendinj 
an   Army  into  Italy^  and  cutting  them  oj 
from  thofe  continual  Refources,  by  which  in 
any  other  method  of  Attack  they  found  them- 
delves  invincible. 

XXIII.  But  nothing  gives  us  a  greater 
Idea  of  the  Addrefs  and  Policy  of  this  People, 
than  the  manner  in  which  they  terminated 
their  Wars,  when  they  had  at  laft  brought 
them  to  the  point  they  defired.  They  fent 
the  Garrifons  out  of  the  Strong-holds ;  had 
the  Horics  and  Elephants  delivered  up  to 
them ;  and  if  their  Enemies  were  powerful 
at  Sea,  obliged  them  to  burn  their  Snips,  and 
fometimes  remove  higher  up  in  the  Country. 
if  the  Priiice  they  had  overcome  was  poffeffed 
of  numerous  Armies,    and  furrpunded  with 

c  3  warlike: 
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C  H  A  P,  warlike  Nations,  one  of  the  Articles  of  th<r 
^^'^,^^  Treaty  was,  that  he  ihould  not  piake  War 
*-  with  any  of  the  Allies  of  the  Ramans,  but 

fubmit  his  Differences  to  A^^bitration.  And 
as  they  never  refufed  their  Alliance  to  any 
People  who  bordered  on  a  powerful  Prince^ 
this  Condition  inferted  in  a  Treaty  of  Peace^ 
cut  hina  off  from  all  Opportunities  of  making 
War,  or  employing  his  Troops,  and  thereby 
deprived  him  of  a  military  Power  for  the 
time  to  come.  Nay  they  even  bereaved  their 
very  Allies  of  this  Force.  The  inftant  any 
Conteft  broke  out  amongft  them,  they  fent 
Ambafladors  wjio  obliged  them  to  conclude  a 
Peace.  It  was  in  this  manner  they  terminated 
the  Wars  between  jittaltfs  apd  Prufias  5  and 
whoever  is  in  the  leaft  acquainted  with  their 
Jliftory,  muft  be  fenlible,  that  tl^ey  all  along 
adhered  ftriftly  to  this  Policy.  The  Refult 
was,  that  they  alone  were  poffefled  of  warlike 
and  veteran  Armies,  whilft  thofe  of  other 
Nations  degenerated  into  a  raw  unpradtifed 
flabble.  When  any  State  compofed  too  for^ 
midable  a  Body  from  its  Situatiqn  or  Union, 
they  never  failed  to  divide  it.  The  Repub-^ 
lick  of  Achaia  was  formed  by  an  Affociation. 
pf  free  Cities.  The  Senate  declared,  that 
fvery  City  {hould  be  governed  by  its  owA 
Laws,  independent  on  the  general  Authority. 
Macedo7ii0  was  furroundpd  with  inacceffiblq 
Mountains.  The  Senate  divided  it  into  four 
parts ;  declared  thofe  free  ;  prohibited  then^ 
fv^ry  kind  of  Alliance  among  themfelves  by 
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Marri^ige ;  c^rrkd  QfTftU  the  Noble$  into  J^dfy,  e  H  A  ft 
und  by  tbat  meai»  i»dwed  this  Bower  tg  no-  ^^^ 
thing. 

XXIV.  These  Coftoms  of  the  Rm^n 
were  not  certain  piartictalar  Incidents  which 
happened  by  chance ;  b^t  fp  many  invariable 
Principles,  from  which  in  a  long  Courfe  c^ 
Years  they  never  deviated.  The  Maxims 
they  put  in  pradice  againft  the  greateft  Mq- 
narchs,  were  exadtly  theiame  wim  thofe  they 
hdd  employed  in  their  infant  State,  againft 
the  little  Cities  which  ftood  round  them. 
They  imdc^umenej  and  ilf^«/^  contribute 
to  the  Subje<2ion  of  Pbilip  and  Antiochus^ 
^  they  had  before  emploj^d  the  Latines  an^ 
Hernicij  to  fubdue  the  Fol/cians  and  the  Ti^ 
^ans.  They  dbliged  the  Carthaginians  and 
the  Kings  of  Afta  to  furrender  thdir  Fleets  tp 
them,  in  like  manYier  as  they  had  forced  the 
Citizens  of  Antium  to  give  up  their  little  Vet- 
iels.  And  indeed  it  is  furprifing  to  confider, 
that  during  the  coufie  of  that  long  and  migh-* 
ty  Profperity  which  attended  the  Roman  Arm^ 
and  in'  which  it  is  fo  ufual  for  Mankind  tp 
forget  thraafelves,  the  Senate  continued  to  ^St 
all  along  with  the  fame  depth  of  Judgment^ 
and  the  fame  fteddy  Views  to  the  publick  In- 
4^reft.  They  were  not  dazzled  by  their  good 
Fortune,  nor  moved  to  precipitate  their  En- 
tcrprifes  before  the  proper  Seafon.  Ohferve, 
I  entreat  you,  the  Wifdom  and  Policy  of  their 
Conduct.      After  the  I)efeat  of  Antiacbm^ 

^  4  i  '  ^^y 
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CHAP. they  were  poffcfled  o{  Africa^  A/ta^  an3 
^'  ^Cfeece^  without  having  a  fingle  City  in  thofe 
Countries,  that  could  be  called  immediately 
their  own.  They  Teemed  to  conquer  witn 
no  other  view  but  to  '  bcftow.  But  then 
they  obtained  fo  complete  a  Sovereignty; 
that  whenever  they  engaged  in  War  with 
any  Prince,  they  opprefled  him,  as  it  were, 
with  the  weight  of  the  whole  Univerfe. 
The  time  proper  for  feizing  upon  the  con- 
quered Countries  was  not  yet  come.  Had 
the  Romans  kept  the  Cities  they  took  from 
Philip,  the  Greeks  would  have  feen  at  once 
into  their  Defigns.  Had  they,  after  the  fe- 
cond  Punick  .  War,  or  that  with  Antiocbus^ 
pofleffed  themfelves  of  Lands  in  Africa  and 
in  Afia,  they  could  never  have  preferved  Con- 
quefts  fo  (lightly  eftabliflied.  It  was  the  In- 
tereft  of  the  Senate  to  wait  till  all  Nations 
•were  accuftomed  to  obey  as  free  and  as  con- 
federate, and  to  let  them  blend  and  lofe  them- 
felves infenfibly  in  the  Roman  Commonwealth, 
-before  they  ftiould  atteriijit  reducing  them  to 
the  Condition  of  Subjects;  After  overcoming  a 
Natbn,  they  contented  themfelves  with  weak- 
ening it,  and  impofing  fuch  Conditions  as  con*- 
fumed  it  infenfibly.  If  iti  recovered,  they  de^ 
prefled  it  ftill  more,  and  it  became  fubjedt  with- 
out a  poffibility  of  dating  the  ^ra  of  its  Subjec- 
tion. This  was  indeed  a  flow  way  of  conquer- 
ing, but  founded  in  the  deepeft  Policy.  Rom^^ 
by  a  fteddy  Adherence  to  thefe  Maxims,  gra- 
(iually  increafed  in  Strength  j  and  having  at 
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Icngtk  got  the  better  of  all  Oppofition,  fe-C HAP. 
curely  took  pofleflion  of  the  Sovereignty  of     ^'* 
the  Univerfe. 


mam 


CHAP.     11. 

Of  the  manner  of  levying  Troops^  and 
forming  a  Roman  Army. 

I.  '  I  ^  H  E  Levies,  during  the  times 
J[  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  which 
Period  we  chiefly  confine  ourfelves,  were 
commonly  made  by  the  Confuls.  Every  Year 
they  ifTued  out  an  Edidt,  commanding  all 
who  had  reached  the  military  Age,  to  appear 
in  the  Field  of  Mars^  or  in  the  Capitol.  Two 
Legions  compofed  a  confular  Army :  and  as 
there  were  two  Confuls,  it  was  ufual  to  raifc 
four  Legions  yearly.  The  Age  for  ferving  in 
the  Army  was  from  feventeen  to  forty-five. 
None  but  Citizens  were  admited :  and  all  of 
that  Rank  within  the  Age  prefcribed  by  Law» 
were  obliged  to  be  prefent  on  the  Day  pre- 
fixed, under  pain  of  a  Fine.  To  fail  in  this 
refpcdt  was  long  criminal  during  the  Com- 
monwealth, The  People  being  affembled,  the 
Confuls  began  by  nominating  the  military 
Tribunes,  twenty-four  in  Number,  fix  to 
every  Legion.  Of  thefe  fourteen  were  cho- 
fen  out  of  the  Body  of  the  Knights,  and  the 
reft  from  among  the  People.  The  firft  were 
required  tp  have  ferved  at  Icaft  five  Years,  and 

the 
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CHAP- the  others  ten.  They  wer^  divicfed  to  th4 
};\j  fpur  Legions  in  thi«  manner.  Of  the  four- 
"  teen  youngeft  Tribunes,  four  vere  affigne4 
to  the  firft  Legion,  three  to  the  fecond,  four 
to  the  third,  and  three  to  the  kft.  Of  the 
ten  eldeft,  two  to  the  firft  tnd  third  I^egions^ 
and  three  to  the  fecond  and  laft. 

II.  The  ^ur  and  twenty  Tribunes  thus 
chofen  and  appointed,  every  Tribe  was  called 
out  by  Lot,  and  ordered  to  divide  into  ite 
proper  Gpnturies.  Four  Men,  as  much  alike 
m  all  circumflances  as  could  be  found,  being 
prefcnted  out  of  the  Century  on  whom  the 
Lot  fell  >  the  Tribunes  of  the  ^rft  Legioo 
chojfe  one,  then  the  Tribqnes  of  the  fecond 
another ;  the  Tribunes  of  the  third  Legion  a 
third,  and  the  remaining  Pcrfon  fell  to  the  Tri^ 
bunes  of  the  fourth.  After  this  four  more  werp 
drawn  out*  And  now  the  right  of  choofing 
firft  belonged  to  the  Tribunes  of  the  fecoi>d  Le- 
gion :  in  the  next  four  to  the  Tribun.c^  of  %h^ 
third  Legion :  then  to  thp  Tribunes  of  thp 
fourth  Legion :  and  fo  continually,  thofe  air 
ways  choofiqg  laft  in  every  turn,  who  phoip 
firft  the  time  before.  From  this  manner  of 
choofing  the  Soldiers  one  by  ojae,  the  fever^l 
large  Bodies  into  which  they  were  forai^» 
obtained  the  Name  of  Legions,  froii^  the  L*^ 
tin  Word  Icgere^  to  choofe  j  and  the  Levy  ;t- 
felf  was  called  DekBuiy  Choice.  No  Soldier 
was  adoiitted  under  the  height  of  five  Roi^(m 
Feet  and  ten  Inches,  except  in  an  extreme  want 
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of  Troops,  which  would  not  allow  of  choof-  C  H  A  ft 
ing.  It  is  obferved,  that  the  Men  of  the  ^ 
firfl:  Cohorts  of  each  Legion  were  not  qnder 
fix  Feet  high,  which  amounts  to  five  Feet 
ten  Inches  of  our  meafure,  the  Roman  Foot 
making  eleven  Inches  and  fix  hundred  aa4 
four  dccio^al  Parts  of  an  Inch  Englifb^ 

III.  Thp  Horfe  were  chofen  out  of  the 
Body  of  the  Equites^  into  which  Order,  after 
the  inftitution  of  the  Cenfus  by  Servius  ^uiiius^ 
all  were  admitted  who  were  worth  four  hun«- 
drcd  Se/iertia.     They  had  a  Horfe  and  Ring 
given  them  at  the  publick  Charge,  and  formed 
a  third  and  middle  Order  between  the  Senate 
and  the  People,     They  are  known  in  Hiflory 
under  the  Name  of  Roman  Knights,  $nd  were 
obliged  to  appear  on  horfeback,  ^s  often  ^s 
the  State  had  occafion  for  their  Service*    Thu? 
there  was  always  a  fufficient  Number  of  Ca- 
valry in  readinefs,  and  it  belonged  to  the  Cen-^ 
ibrs  to  review  them,  ?nd  fufnifli  what  was 
necefifary  to  complete  tli^  Legjpns.     It  is  in- 
deed  hard  to  conceive,  that  all  ?he  Jioman 
|forfe  in  the  Army  (hould  be  Knights  j  and 
therefore  many  learned  Men  are  of  opinion, 
that  after  the  Siege  of  Feii^  there  were  two 
forts  of  Cavalry  in  the  Roman  Armies :  one, 
whom  the  Publick  fupplied  \Yith  Horfes,  and 
who  were  faid  to  ferve  E^i^o  publico :    the 
other,  who  furniflied  themfelves,  and  fqrved 
j£quo privato.     The  former  they  allow  to  have 
fcf  en  pf  the  Order  oiF  JCnights^  th?  latter  not. 
'  ^ "  But 
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CHAP.  But  Gravius  has  abundandy  demonftratcd  hy 
^^'  the  Courfe  of  Hiftory,  that  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Roman  S^ate,  till  the  time  of  Ma^ 
riuSy  no  other  Horfe  entered  the  Legions  but 
the  true  and  proper  Knights,  except  in  the 
midft  of  publick  Confufion,  when  Order  and 
Difcipline  were  neglected.  After  that  Period, 
the  military  Affairs  being  new  modelled,  the 
Knights  thought  not  fit  to  expofe  themfelves. 
abroad  in  the  Legions,  as  they  had  formerly 
done,  but  generally  kept  at  home  to  enjoy 
their  Eftates,  and  to  have  a  hand  in  theTran-' 
factions  of  the  City,  leaving  their  Places  in: 
the  Army  to  be  fupplied  by  foreign  Horfe. 
Or  if  they  ever  made  Campaigns  themfelves^ 
they  held  fome  Poll:  of  Honour  and  Com- 
mand. Hence  under  the  Emperors,  a  Man 
might  be  a  Knight,  and  have  the  Honour  of 
a  publiek  Horfe,  without  ever  engaging  in 
the  publick  Caufe,  or  fo  much  as  touching 
Arms :  which  Confideration  made  fome 
Princes  lay  afide  the  Cuftom  of  allowing  the 
Knights  a  Horfe,  and  leave  them  only  the 
gold  Ring  to  diftinguifli  their  Order,  as  Pliny 
the  elder  affirms  to  have  been  done  in  his 
time. 

IV.  When  the  Levies  were  com  pleated, 
the  Tribunes  of  every  Legion  obliged  the 
Soldiers  one  by  one  to  take  the  military 
Oath.  The  Form  in  this  cafe  was,  to  choofc' 
out  a  Soldier,  who  repeated  the  Oath  aloud. 
By  thl§  Oath  he  engaged  to  hazard  his  Life 

for 
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for  the  Commonwealth,  to  obey  his  General,  CHAP, 
and  not  to  quit  the  Army  without  Leave.  In  ^^J^ 
pronouncing  it  he  held  up  his  right  Hand, 
raiiing  the  Thumb  of  it  upright ;  after  which 
all  the  Soldiers  of  eafch  Legion  declared  that 
they  fwofc  the  fame  thing,  but  without  repeat- 
ing the  Form.    This  was  not  a  mere  Cere- 
mony, but  a  very  folemn  Adt  of  Religion, 
and  fo  eflential  to  the  military  State,   that  no 
Man  was  deemed  a  Soldier,  nor  allowed   to 
ftrike  or  kill  an  Enemy,  if  he  had  not  taken 
the  cuftomary  Oath.     We  have  a  remarkable 
Example  of  this  in  the  Behaviour  of  Cato  the 
Cenfor.     A    Legion,    in  which  the  Son  of 
that  illuftrious  Senator  ferved,  being  difmiffed 
by    the  Conful  who  commanded  in  Mtzce- 
donia^  young  Cato   chofe  to  continue    with 
the    Army.     His   Father  thereupon  wrote 
immediately  to  the  Conful,  to  defire,  if  he 
thought  fit  to  fufFer  his  Son  to  remain  in  the 
Service,  that  he  would  make  him  take  a  new 
Oath,    becaufe   being   dlfcharged    from   the 
former,  he  had  no  longer  any  right  to  join  in 
Battle  againft  the  Enemy.     We  find  likewife, 
that  among  the  Greeks  the  military  Oath  was 
accounted    infeparable  from  the  State   of  a 
Soldier.'    And    Xenophoriy    in   his  Hiftory  of 
Cyrus  the  Gh'eat,  informs  us,  that  that  Prince 
exceedingly    applauded    the    A<flion    of   an 
Officer,  who  having  raifed  his  Arm  to  ftrike 
an  Enemy,  upon  hearing  the  Retreat  founded, 
flopt  fhort,  regarding  that  Signal,  as  an  order 
to  proceed  no  farther. 
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V.  After  ^miiiiftrlng  the  military  O^h^  ' 
the  next  care  of  the  Tribunfes  was,  to  form 
the  Troops  into  Legions,  The  exaft  Num- 
ber, of  Soldiers  in  fuch  a  Battalion  was  nofc 
always  the  fame.  Romulus  fixed  it  at  threer 
thoufend  Foot,  and  three  hundred  Horfe.  I€ 
afterwards  rofe  to  four,  five,  and  fix  thoufandi 
tlndef  the  Gonfuls  it  was  commonly  four 
thoufaml  two  hundred  Foot,  and  three  huA- 
4red  Horfe.  This  was  the  Number  in  the 
time  of  Pofyiius,  and  here  I  fhall  fix  it.  Irt 
order  thoroughly  to  comprehend  the  Nature' 
^f  the  Legioni,  f6  famous  in  Hiftory,  we  ttiuik 
begin  with  obferving,  that  the  whole  Infantry 
of  which  it  Was  compofed,  was  divided  into 
four  Orders^  the  Velites^  Hajiatiy  PrincipeSf 
and  Triarii.  The  Vtlites  were  young,  aftive 
Soldiers,  and  formed  the  light^armed  Troops 
of  the  Roman  Commonwealth.  They  had 
their  Name  ^  /uolimdo^  or  d  vthcitatey  froirt 
their  Swiftnefs  and  Expedition.  They  werd 
not  divided  into  Companies,  noi^  had  any  fixed 
Poll  affigned  them  in  a  Day  of  Battle,  biit 
hovered  in  loofe  order  before  the  Army,  of 
were  difpofed  among  the  Cavalry  and  heavy-* 
armed  Troops,  as  occafioii  required.  The 
Haftati  were  fo  called,  becaufe  they  ufed  in 
ancient  times  to  fight  with  Spears,  which 
were  afterwards  laid  afide  as  incommodious* 
Thefe  were  taken  out  the  next  in  Ag*  to 
the  VeliteSy  and  formed  the  firft  Line  m  a 
Day  of  Battle.     The  Principes  were  generally 

Men 
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Men  df  niid^  Ag*,  m  the  prime  and  vigour  Cri  A  P- 
of  iMkr  WheffiC^  {Jrobafbly  they  took  their 
Name,  Thdr  l\>ft  in  aa  Engagement  was 
die  fecond  Lin6.  The  THa^ii  ^ere  did  Sol- 
diearar  of  diftii^filihed  Valour,  who  had  ferved 
long,  and  acquired  great  E«p6ricnce,  Th«y 
had  their  Name  from  their  Poft  in  the  Field 
of  B^le,  f&tfiAhg  the  third  Line  or  Referve. 
They  are  lik«#ife  fomfetimes  cilled  Pilant^ 
from  their  Wdi|>on  the  Pilufn. 

VL  Thbs«  fewtal  0ivifions  formed  twelve 
hundred  J^feiif  apiece  in  the  three  firft  Of dfers, 
md  fix  himdred  in  the  kft,  amounting  in  all 
to  four  thoufand  two  hundred,  the  intire  In- 
foitry  of  i.  Legion.     Each  Body,  the  VeUtet 
excepted.  Wars  fubdivided  into  ten  Parts  oi* 
Mintpiesy     confifting    of   an    hundred    and 
twenty  in  the  Haftati  and  Principes^  and  oi^ 
fixty  in  the  ^riarii.     Every    Mample  madcf 
two  Centuries  6r  Companies,     Anciently,  and 
at  its  ftrft  Inftitution  by  Romulusy  the  Cen- 
tury had  an  hundred  Men,  from  which  i^ 
toe*:  ils  Namt^  But  afterwards,  itconfiftedonly 
of  fi«ty  in  the  Haftati  and  Principes^  and  of 
diirty  in  the  TriariL     Three  Manipleiy  cnA 
o£    the   Haftdfiy  another  of  the  Frrnctpts; 
and    *    third  of   the    Triariij   compofdd  st 
Cdhott.     Every  Legion,  therefore,  confiftcd 
Ki(  tea  Cohorts,  befides  the  twelve  hundred 
Velites^  who^  a^  we  have  already  obiervcd; 
were    ndt   divided  into  diftincft  Conipaniesi 
The  Number  of  Legions  kept  oh  foot  was 
liiffercnt^    according   to  the    different  E:ri- 

gences 
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CHAP.gdpces  of  the  State.  During  the  Cdmrnoii-^ 
^'_  ^wealthy  four  Legions  were  ufually  levied  every  • 
Year,  and  divided  between  the  two  Confuls. 
But  in  cafe  of  Neceffity,  the  Number  was 
augmented,  and  we  fometimes  meet  with 
eighteen  in  Livy. 

VII.  We  have  obferved  that  every  Maniple 
was  divided  into  two  Centuries  or  Companies. 
Over  each  of  thefe  prefided  an  Officer  called, 
a  Centurion.  To  determine  the  Point  of 
Priority  between  them;  they  were  creiated"  at 
two  different  Eled:ions.  Thofe  of  the  firff 
Eleftion,  asthemoft  honourable,  alwaytook 
the  Precedency  of  their  Fellows,  and  there- 
fore commanded  the  right  hand  Orders,  as 
the  others  did  the  left.  He  who  commanded 
the  firft  Century  di  the  firft  Maniple  of  the 
fTriariij  called  alfo  P/7^;;/,  was  the  moft  con- 
iiderable  of  all  the  Centurions,  and  had  a 
Place  in  the  Council  of  War  with  the  Conful 
and  principal  Officers.  He  bore  the  Name 
of  Primipilus^  or  Primipili  Cenfurio  j  and  wm> 
called  likewife  Primipilus  pridry  to  diftinguifli 
him  from  the  Centurion  who  commanded  the 
fecond  Century  of  the  fame  Maniple  who 
lud^thc  Tide  of  Primipilus  pofierior.  This  Di* 
ftinftion  of  prior  and  pojierior  had  place  idfo 
in  all  the  other  Maniples.  The  Centurion 
who  conunanded  the  firft  Century  of  the 
fecond  Maniple  of  the  Triariiy  was  called  fe^ 
cundi  Pili  Cenfurio  -,  and  fo  on  to  the  tenth, 
who  was  called  decs  mi  Ptli  Cenfurio.  The 
fame  order  was  obferved  ampng  the  Haftdti 

and 
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and  Primipes.    The  firft  Centurion  of  the  CHAP* 
IPrincipes  was  called  pripius  Princeps,  of  primi^^^J^ 
JPrincipis     Centurio.     The    fecond,  fecundus 
!Princeps^  &c.  and  fo  on  to  the  laft.     So  like- 
v^rife  among  the  Hajlatiy  primus  Hajlatus^   or 
prirm  Ha/iati  Cent tirio^  fecundus  Hiatus y  &c. 
trough  all  the  different  Orders.     As  it  be- 
longed to  the  military  Tribunes  to  Appoint  the 
Centurions,  fo  thefe  laft  chofe  Vextllarii   or 
Enfigns,  two  to  every  Maniple.     They  had 
likewife  Officers  under  them  called  Succentu^ 
r tones  or  Optiones^  and  who  were  in  the  nature 
of  our  Lieutenants.    Polybius  mentions  them 
under  the  Name  of  ^ergiduSiors^  their  Poft 
being  in  the  Rear  of  the  Company. 

VIII.  The  Cavalry  required  to  a  Legion 
w^as  three  hundred.  -  They  were  divided  into 
ten  Turmay  or  Troops,  thirty  to  a  Troop. 
Every  Troop  confifted  of  three  Decuriay  or 
Bodies  often  Men.  Over  each  of  thefe  was 
a  Captain,  called  Decurio.  He  that  was 
firft  elc<aed  commanded  the  whole  Troop, 
and  had  the  Title  of  Pr^<5?«j.  The  Decu- 
rions  had  every  one  his  Optioy  or  Deputy,  un- 
der him,  who  in  like  manner  as  in  the  Foot, 
were  called  TergiduBors.  Thefe  Squadrons 
'  often  occur  in  Hiftbry  under  the  Name  of 
Ala,  becaufe  they  always  formed  the  Wings 
of  the  Legion.  At  the  time  the  Romans 
warred  againft  the  leffer  Nations  of  Italyy 
their  Horfe  was  incomparably  fuperior  to  that 
of  their  Enemies,  for  which  Reafon  they  were 
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C  HA  P.  compofcd  oT  none  but  me  moA  cbhfidcrdblfr 

among  tKe  Citizens,  being,  as  we  haVe  bbferVcd, 

feleaed  wholly  out   of  the   Order  of  thfe 

Knights.     When  they  alighted,  no  Infantrjr 

was  more  formidable,  and  they  very  ofteh 

turned    the   Scale  of  Viftory.     It  rhuft   hb 

pwned,  however,  that  their  Cavalry  ^ere  but 

few  in  proportion  to  their  Foot ;  ahA  though 

they  ierved  well   enough    for  their  ItaUah 

Wars,  yet  they  became  fully  fenfible  of  this 

Inconvenience    when    they  had  to  do  With 

HannibaL    It  was  chiefly  by  the  Superiority 

of  his  Cavalry,  and  his  manner  of  ufing  it, 

that  he  gained  fo  many  Victories  over  theta. 

Accordingly  they  applied  thenifelves  ferioufly 

to  the   improvement   of  this  Part   of  their 

Strength,  not  only  by  intermixing  Platoons 

of  Foot  with  their  Cavalry;  and  training  them 

particularly  to  that  Service,  but  likewife  by 

taking  foreign  Horfe  into  their  pay,  Numi-^ 

dianSy  Gauls^  and  Germans. 

IX-  Besides  the  Troops  already  niention- 
cd,  there  were  always  in  iht  Roman  Armies 
a  Number  of  Soldiers  of  a  more  eminent  de- 
gree, known  by  the  Title  of  Evocafi.  They 
were  fuch  as  had  ferved  out  the  legal  time, 
and  been  diftinguifhed  by  particular  Marks  of 
Favour,  as  a  Reward  of  their  Valour,  It  was 
ufual  fpr  the  Confuls,  efpecially  in  impor- 
tant Wars,  to  invite  a  great  Number  of  thefe 
into  the  Service,  by  circular  Letters  difpatch- 
cd  for  that  purpofe.     The  Reputation  of  a 

General 
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General  was  what  chiefly  induced  them  toCttA?* 
grant  dieir  attendance^  and  therefore  it  was^^^^^ 
confidered  as  a  particular  mark  of  Honour. 
In  the  Field  they  ufually  guarded  the  chief 
Standard,  being  excufed  from  all  the  military 
Drudgery  of  ftanding  on  the  Watch,  labour- 
ing in  the  Works,  or  other  fervilc  Employ- 
ments. They  had  likewife  the  privilege  of 
ufing  die  Vitis  or  Rod,  which  was  the  badge 
of  t£e  Centurion's  Office,  and  indeed  were 
in  all  refpe^  rather  fuperior  to.  the  Ccn* 
turions.  It  was  very  common,  when  any 
General  of  an  eftaj3li(hed  Reputation,  and 
who  had  long  diflinguifhed  himfelf  in  the 
fenrice  of  his  Country,  was  appointed  to  the 
management  of  a  difficult  War,  to  fee  great 
Numbers  of  thefe  flock  to  his  Standard,  and 
offer  diemfelves  anew  to  Dangers  and  Fa- 
tigues, in  hopes  of  gaining  frefh  Laurels  un* 
der  the  aufpices  of  a  Commander,  who  had 
often  in  their  youdi  led  them  to  Honour  and 
ViSory,  Thus  it  happened  to  Paului  MmiliuSj 
^hen  he  was  charged  with  the  Conduft  of 
the  Macedonian  War.  And  thus  alfo  to  the 
younger  Scipio  AfricanuSy  when  after  a  feries 
of  Difgraces  before  Numantia^  the  Romans 
call  their  Eyes  upon  him,  as  alone  capable 
of  reftoring  the  Reputation  of  their  Arms* 

X.  But  to  return  to  the  Legions*  The 
Officers .  next  in  dignity  to  the  Centurions 
were  the  military  Tribunes,  of  whom  we 
have    already     given    fome  account*     They 
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*  CH  A  P.  owed  their  Name  and  Inftitution  to  TLomnlufj 

IT 

who  having  divided  the  whole  Body  of  the- 
Citizens  into  three  Tribes,  appointed  an  Officer 
over  each,  veith  the  Title  of  Tribune.     The 
Number  afterwards  increafed  to  fix  in  every 
Legion.     During  the    Infancy  of  the  Com- 
monwealth   they  were    nominated    by    the 
Confuls  ;  and  afterwards^  partly  by  the  Con- 
suls, partly  by  the  People.     Their  Bufinefs 
was  to  decide  all  Controverfies  in  the  Army; 
to  give  the  Word  to  the  Watch ;  to  fee  that 
the  Soldiers  obferved  Difcipline,  obeyed  Or- 
ders, and  did  their  Duty ;  and  to  take  care 
of  the  Works  and  Camp.     None  could  attain 
this  Dignity,  who  had  not  ferved  in  the  Army 
five  Years  5  and  of  the  twenty-four  that  were 
annually  chofen,  ten  at  leaft  muft  have  ferved 
ten  Years.     Care  was  alfo  taken  to  diftribute 
them  in  fuch  manner,  that  in  each  Legion  the 
moft  experienced  were  united  with  thofe  Vfho 
were  younger,  in  order  to  inftruft  and  form, 
them  for  commanding.     By  this  means  the 
Legions   were    always    provided  with  ^  able 
Officers,  which  could  not  fail  of  having  an  ex- 
cellent Effeft  upon  the  Troops,  as  it  naturally- 
tended  to  infpire  them  with  Valour,  and  be- 
get an  Efteem  and  Confidence  in  their  Com- 
manders, .During  the  Campaign,  which  lafted 
fix  Months,  they  commanded  the  Legion  by 
turns,  two  at  a  time,  for  two  Months  together. 
The  order  in  which  they  were  to  command 
was  decided  by  Lot. 

.  '  XL 
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XI.  The  Troops  we  have    hitherto  becnCHAP. 
defcribing,  may  properly  be  termed  the  na*  ^^^_^^^i^^ 
tural  Forces  oC  the  Republick,  as  confiding 
wholly   of  her   own  Citizens.     They  were| 
indeed  the  original  Armies  of  Romey  and  all 
along  conftituted  her  main    Strength.     But 
this  political  Commonwealth,  when  fhe  be- 
^an  to  extend  her  Dominion  over  Italy ^  inftead 
of  reducing  the  vanquiflicd  Nations  to  Slavery, 
indulged  them  the  Title  of  Allies,  and   the 
free  enjoyment  of  their  own  Laws,  upon  Conr 
dition  of  fupplying  her  in  her  Wars  with  a 
certain  proportion  o^  Men.     Thcfe  were  cal- 
led the  allied  Trgops,    and  as  to  Number, 
were   equal  to  the  natural  Forces  in  Foot, 
and  double  in  Horfe.     The  manner  of  levying 
them  was  thus.    The  Confuls,    while  they 
were  employed  in  compleating  the  Legions 
at  Romej  gave  notice  to  the  allied  States  what 
Number  of  Forces  they  would  have  occafion 
for,  and  appointed  a  time  and  place  of  Rendez- 
vous.     The    States    accordingly     convened 
their  Men,    and    choofing  out  the    defired 
Number,  gave  them  an  Oath,  and  affigned 
them  a  Commander  in  Chief,    and  a  Pay^ 
maftcr-general.     When  they  arrived  in  the 
Camp,  they  were  divided  into  two  great  Bodies, 
termed  -/fAr,  or  Cornua,  from  their  pofition 
in  the  Army.    For  the  Romans  always  referved 
the  Center  to  themfelvcs,  placing  the  Con- 
federates, half  on  the  right,  and  half  on  the 
kft  Wings*     And  becaufe    they   were  more 
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CHAP,  numerous  than  the  natural  Forces,  Care  was 
^^'  ,  taken  farther  to  fcparatc  them,  by  Teiedinjg  a 
third  part  of  the  Horfe,  ahd  a  fifth  of  the 
Foot,  and  pofting  thchi  neat  the  Confurs 
perfon,  under  the  Name  of  'Extraordinarii. 
It  is  not  certainly  kno\^n  how  the  fmaller 
bodies  of  the  Confederate  Forces  were  com- 
pianded,  Moft  pFob^bly  the  Rorrians  mar- 
ihalled  them  according  tio  their  own  DTfcipfine, 
and  affigned  them  Officers  of  the  lama  nature 
with  thofe  of  the  Legions.  This  feems  to 
follow  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
bought,  it  appearing  evidently  by  the  Courf6 
of  Hiftory,  that  both  as  to  their  Arms,  and 
order  of  Battle,  they  differed  in  nothing  from 
the  Troops  of  the  Republick.  We  are  afTur- 
cd,  however,  that  the  two  Alce^  or  great  Di- 
vifions  of  the  Allies,  had  each  a  Praefed  ap- 
pointed them  by  the  Roman  Conful,  who 
governed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  legionary 
Tribunes.  In  after-times,  all  the  States  of 
Jtaly  were  admitted  to  {hare  the  Freedom  of 
the  City,  and  their  Forces  incorporated  with 
thofe  of  the  Republick,  From  this  Period, 
therefore,  the  Name  of  the  Allies  ce^fed,  and 
In  their  ftead  the  auxiliary  Troops  were  pro- 
cured. Thefe  were  fent  by  foreign  States 
and  Princes,  at  the  Defire  of  the  Roman  S^enate, 
or  Generals,  and  were  allowed  a  fet  Pj(y  from 
the  Republick ;  whereas  the  Allies  received 
no  Confideration  for  their  Service,  but  a  I>i« 
ftributipn  of  Corn. 
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XH.  Over   thpfe  Armies  of  tjie    Ro^van^  ^^^^^ 
People,  the  two  Couf^ls  prcfided,  wl>o  wer^ 
the    ftanding  Generjtl?  of   the    Republick. 
They  ware  crated  yearly,  and  in  the  Fiel4 
poflelTed  an  ^nlipaitipd  Authority ;  the  Senate 
i^^eiYJiig  tp  lhpi|i^vq§  only  th?  Poyer  of 
fo^^ng  jPejce,  and  depfpeing  War,  .tjnlefs  up- 
on   ex^itori^inajy    Occa^ons.      Tjie   annual 
Change  <j^  Qpr^r2l§  wJi?  doubtle^  iji  fome 
Cafes  an   Obftacle  tp  fhe    Advancement  of 
Afiairs :  but  the  danger  of  infringing  the  pub- 
lick  LibNeflty,  by  contiijuiAg  the  fame  Mao 
longer  in  the  ComnMin^  of  all  the  Forces  of 
-tk^   Statp,  obliged  ^em    to   overlook   this 
inconvenience,   from  the  dpprehenfion  of  a 
ipuoh    grejiter.    The    Neceflity  of   Affairs, 
ihe  Diftance  of  Places,  and  other  Reafons, 
reduced   the  Romans  at   length  to  continue 
their  Generals  in  the  Command,  for  feveral 
Yi^rs  together^  under  the  Name  of  Procon- 
iuls  or   Propraetors*     And  as  thefe  Generals 
had    of^n  a  great    Extent  of  .Country    to 
defend,  and    were    obliged  to    employ  dif- 
ferent Bodies  of  Troops  in  different  Places, 
they   found     it   neceffary    to  have    Officers 
un4er  them,    qf  a    more  extienfive  Autho- 
rity   than    the    military     Tribunes.      This 
;gave  rife    to  the  Inflitution  of  the  Legatiy 
who  commanded  in  chief  under,  the  General, 
:and   managed  all  Afiairs  by  his  Rprmiffion. 
We  find  thern  fometimcs  at  the  head  of  one 
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C  H  A  P,  Legion,  fometimes  of  dirce  or  four,  and  fome- 
}]^  ^ times  of  only  part  of  a  Legion.  Their 
Office  was  accounted  very  honourable,  info- 
much  that  the  greateft  Men  of  the  State,  and 
even  fuch  as  had  been  Confuls  and  Dilators, 
did  not  difdain  to  accept  of  it.  The  great  Fa-- 
biusy  as  is  well  known,  was  his  Son's  Lieute- 
nant $  and  Scipio  J^ricanus  ferved  in  the  iam6 
Capacity  under  the  Conful  his  Brother.  The 
Number  was  according  to  the  General's  plea- 
fure,  on  whom  alone  the  Choice  depended : 
and  it  appears,  that  they  commanded  under 
him,  and  received  his  Orders,  as  Lieutenant- 
C^enerals  in  our  Armies  ferve  under  the  Gcne- 
raliffimo.  In  the  abfencc  of  the  Conful  or 
Proconful,  they  had  the  honour  of  ufing  the 
FafceSy  and  were  intrufted  with  the  feme 
Charge  as  the  Offico'  whom  they  reprefent* 
ed. 

XIII.  Having  thus  Efficiently  explained 
how  the  Armies  of  the  Roman  People  were 
formed,  and  the  different  Degrees  of  Rank 
and  military  Service  that  prevailed  in  them  ; 
it  is  time  to  confider  a  little  more  particularly 
wherein  their  Strength  ccmfifted,  and  to  what 
they  were  indebted  for  that  Superiority, 
which  rendered  them  viftorious  over  the 
Troops  of  all  other  Nations.  The  firft  thing 
that  offers  itfelf  to  our  Obfervation  here  is, 
the  Naljijre  and  Form  of  the  Legion ;  whofe 
cojitrivance  was  fo  admirable,  that  Vegetius 
...  -    ..  thinks 
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blinks  nothing  lefs^th^n  a  God  could  infpireCHAP. 
the  Idea  of  it.  The  Soldiers  of  which  it  was;  ^: 
compofed,  were  armed  with  Weapons  of  a 
heavier  and  ftronger  kind  than  thofe  of  other 
Nations,  as  we  fhall  have  occafipn  to  (how 
more  at  large  in  the  next  Chapter^  But  be- 
caufe  fome  things  muft  be  done  in  War, 
which  a  heavy  Body  is  not  able  to  execute, 
it  was  therefore  made  to  include  within  itfelf 
a  Band  of  light  Forces,  which  might  iffuc 
from  it  in  order  to  provoke  the  Enemy  to 
Battle,  or  draw  back  into  it  in  cafe  of  Necef- 
fity.  It  was  likewife  ftrengthened  with  Ca- 
valry, and  with  Spearmen  and  Slingers,  to 
purfue  thofe  who  fled,  and  compleat  the 
Viftory.  The  Troops  were  all  of  diflferent 
experience  and  (landing  in  the  Service,  and 
fo  mixed  together  in  the  Cohorts,  that  no 
Party  of  Roman  Forces  was  without  a,  fuf- 
ficient  Number  of  Veterans,  to  give  Life 
and  Vigour  to  its  Operations.  The  Number 
of  Men  in  a  Legion  feems  likewife  to  have 
been  the  efied:  of  a  wife  Policy.  For  thcfc 
amounting  to  four  thoufand  five  hundred, 
formed  a  confiderable  Body  of  Troops,  ani- 
mated by  one  and  the  fame  Spirit,  and  who 
from  their  mutual  Relation  among  themfelvcs, 
would  take  a  near  Intereft  in  each  others  Pre- 
fervation.  They  were  in  eifedt  Men  of  thfe 
fame  Regiment,  and  had  all  that  Zeal  and 
Concern  for  one  another,  which  is  ufual 
among  thofe  leflfer  Divifions  of  our  Troops. 

xm 
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CHAP.      XIV4  Thj:  Marquis  4?  ]Peuqurere  \n  his 
^'.^  ^  Memoirs   obferw$,   that  the  Regiments  of 
which  moderp  .Armies  coniiil:^  are  not  fufH-* 
ciently  ftrong  in  the  Number  of  Mei^.    He 
thinks  it  might  do  well  to  fi>rm  dijem  of  fe^ 
v:erai  Battalions :  becanie  ioQk  1^  Multitude  of 
different  Bodies>  without  any  immediate  Tie 
among  them(elves>  feems  dii^&ly  contrary  to 
that  Union  and  Subordination,  whifihconfti- 
tutes  the  great  beauty  of  .nulitary  pifcipline. 
Jt  is  certain  that  Troops  always  €acert  mem** 
felves  more,  in  behalf  of  thofe  of  the  fame 
Regiment,  than  wher«  the  Party  ioc  which 
they  are  engiaged  .belocgs  to  a  different  Z>ivi^ 
fion.     This  the  Remans  w<;r^.  fully  fendble  of, 
and  had^n  Eye  to  it  particularly  in  the  Cool-- 
^itution  of  their  Legion.,   it  w;^s  doubtl^fs 
of  great  Advantage  tp  th^m  in  a  Day  of 
JBattTe,  that  their  lines  ^wer^^  made  up  of  a  few 
large  .Bodie^,  linked  together  by  the  ibrqngeft 
military  Ties,  and  nearly  interefted  in  c^ach 
others  Prefervation.     Nor  did  the  Nun^ber  of 
Men  in  thefe  Bodies  render  them  unwieldy  or 
ynmanageable :  becaufe  being  judiciouily  dif* 
pofed  into  Cohorts,  they  could  be  aornfrnfaoded 
with  the  fame  eafe,  aqd  were  no  Icfs  ijimble 
in  their  Operations,  than  if -they.h^d  foroied 
£0  naany  itidependent  Batta^ons.     And  .h^e 
>t  is  worthy  of  notice,  that.in  drawing,  up  the 
Army,  the  Troops^ were  fo  difpofcd,  as  tended 
wonderfully  to  their  mutual  Support  and  En- 
couragement.   For  as  the  Romans  commonly 

fought 
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fought  in  three  Lines,  fo  in  every  one  of  thofe  CH  AP- 

Lines,  the  Sbldlfcrs  #Wfe  a!Way%  fb  jtofted,  as^^^ 

to  be  fuflained  by  dthers  of  tiie  Jame  Legion. 

This  was  owing  to  th'e  tdtahner  of  ibmiing 

th^  Lines,  hot  by  intire  Legibns,  but  by  the. 

:different  ihilftaty  Or<Sei^  that  cotupbftd  lire 

Legions.     The  Hajimi  were  placed  *n  thfe 

lirftLine,  tibe  Prindpes  ih  the  fecbttd,  atiA 

Ithe  ^Biarii  ?ft  ^fe  third,    fey  Ais  ittfeariS  thfe 

'Hajiati  of  every  Legion  were  fttpportcd' l«r 

"the  Prindpes  of  tlie  fame  teglon,  aniS  thefc 

Tagdn  by  ttieltriarru    What  Spirit  and  <3on*- 

^dence  this  mtift  add  to  the  Troops,  and  hovtr 

'efFedualiy it  would  tend  topreferve  them  from 

Slaughter,  when  ainy  particular  LineWdsTirok- 

en,  will  be  eVidcht  upon  the  leift  Reflexion. 

It  is  found  by  experience,  thiit  Soldiers  never 

'fight  better,  nor  etch  a  greatet  fliare  df  Cou^ 

rage,  than  when  they  know  thcinifelves  to  be 

well  fupported  ;  and  if  at  laft  they  are  obliged 

to  give  way,  yet  ftill  the  Retreat  i^  inanagcd 

with  lefs  Terror  and  Conftrfion.   Tt:hQ  Romans^ 

in  cafe  of  a  Repulfe,  retired  through  the  In^ 

tervals  of  the  Lines  behind  them :  ahd  thelfe 

confifting  of  Men  of  the  fame  Legion,  ad^ 

'  vanced  immediately  to  their  Relief,  and  doubts 

iefs  wduld  do  every  thing  in  their  Power  to 

preferve  thdr  Fellows.     This  kept  up  the 

•Spirits  of  thofe  that    fied,    prevented  their 

throwing  away  their  Arms,  ^nd  encouraged 

'them  to  rally  and  renew  the  Charge, 
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CHAP.  XV.  There  was  alio  another  Advantage 
^^  ^in  theConftitution  of  the  Legion,  arifing  from 
the  fcveral  military  Orders  of  which  it  was 
compofed)'  with  their  Divifion  into  Maniplei 
and  Companies*  For  thcfc  being  very  nu- 
merous, and  differing  in  point  of  Rank  and 
Superiority,  opened  a  large  Pield  for  Prefer- 
ment, and  thereby  excited  an  incredible  Ar- 
dor and  Emulation  among  the  Troops.  A 
private  Soldier,  after  paffing  through  the  dif- 
ferent military  Orders,  came  to  be  a  Centu- 
rion among  the  Hqftati  ;  and  rifing  from  one 
Maniple  to  another,  was  at  length  promoted 
into  the  Rank  of  the  Priticipes.  Thence  by 
a  like  Gradation  he  reached  the  Order  of  the 
Triariif  and  in  time  attained  the  Dignity  of 
Primipilus.  -  Nor  was  he  even  obliged  to  ftop 
here*  For  as  military  Merit  was  every  thing 
at  Rome^  it  fddom  failed  to  raife  thofe  who 
poileffed  it  in  any  eminent  Degree,  to  the 
firft  Dignities  of  the  St^e.  The  manner  too 
in  which  Promotions  were  made,  feems  won- 
derfully calculated  for  the  advancement  of 
true  Bravery.  Every  higher  order  of  Officers 
created  thofe  next  below  them,  and  fo  in 
train  continually,  throi^gh  all  the  different 
Steps  x)f  the  Service.  As  therefore  the  Pcc- 
fons  on  whom  the  Choice  depended,  had  the 
beft  Opportunities  of  knowing  the  Merit  of 
the  feveral  Competitors,  and  were  likely  to 
be  determined  by  that  alone,  in  a  matter  that 
Co  nearly  concerned  their  own  Honour  and 

Safety; 
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Safety ;  it  is  natural  to  fuppofc,  that  every  CHAP, 
one  would  endeavour  to  recommend  himfelf .  ^ 
by  fuch  Qualifications,  as  rendered  him  truly 
worthy  of  the  Place  to  which  he  afpired. 
This  progreffivc  Choice  of  Officers,  which 
eftabli£hed  fo  juft  a  Subordination  in  the  Ar- 
my, and  gave  a  great  afcendant  to  the  princi* 
pal  Commanders,  contributed  more  than  any 
thing  to  the  Perfection  of  military  Diicipline* 
It  is  worth  while  to  obferve  how  gradually 
the  Romans  proceeded  herein.  The  People 
or  State  elcifted  the  two  Confuls-  The  Con- 
fuls  chofe  the  military  Tribunes :  the  mili- 
tary Tribunes  the  Centurions :  and  the  Centu- 
rions their  Vexiilarii  and  TCergiduBors.  This 
method  opened  the  faireft  Profpeft  to  Valour, 
and  tended  to  beget  that  Spirit  among  the 
Troops,  which  is  of  all  others  the  happieft 
that  can  be  raifed  in  an  Army,  an  Emulation 
to  furpafs  each  other  in  defer ving  Honours. 

XVI.  What  we  have  hitherto  faid  regards 
chiefly  the  Form  and  Stru<Sture  of  the  Legion. 
Let  us  now  confider  the  Quality  of  the 
Troops  of  which  it  was  compofed.  None 
but  Citizens  were  admitted  into  this  Body: 
and  of  all  thefe  the  Tribunes  had  their  Choice, 
from  feventcen  to  forty-five  Years  of  Age. 
We  are  to  obferve,  however,  that  it  was  not 
every  Citizen  whom  they  judged  worthy  of 
this  Honour.  By  the  Inftitution  of  the  Cen- 
JiiSy  the  whole  Roman  People^wcre  divided  in- 
to diftindt  ClafTes,  founded  on  a  valuation  of 

their 


CHAP,  j^cir  Eftates-    Tfcofc  of  tht  fixtk  and  lowcft^ 
^2_^GIafe,  coftfilteiitf  of  the  poorer  Citizens,  ufe- 
fiirl  only  ^  blocking  die  Common  wealtli  wit^ 
Children,  were  not  allowed  to  ferve  in  the 
Army.     The  Romans  were  for  having  Soldiers, 
w^ofe  real  Intereil  in  die  Prefervation  of  the 
State^  wohM  prompt  them  to  a(3:  with  Zeal  in 
its  Defence.    They  had  every  one  dieir  pot-* 
laon  of  Land,  and  for  die  moft  part  livisd  in 
iSbe  Conotty,  to  iniproye  and  cultivate  it  witli 
their  own  Hande.     Thus  accuftomed  to  die 
Toils  of  Huflmndry  5  to  endure  Sun,  Rain, 
and  Hail ;  to  handle  heavy  Inftruments,  dig 
Treiiches,  and  carry  Burdens ;  when  diey  en- 
tered the  Service   they  only  changed    thc^ 
Arms  and  Tools,  and  came  with  Bodies  inured 
to  Labour,  Jfcnd  fcafoned  to  all  the  Fatigues  of 
iht  Field.    Befides,  as  War  was  the  jM-oper 
yrofeflion  of  this  People,  and  what  they  were 
all  obliged  to  icngage  in,  as  foon  as  they  reach-i- 
ed  the  Age  for  bearing.  Arms,  military  Exer- 
cifes  made  an  eflential  part  of  their  Education. 
They  were  trained  up  in  them  from  dieir  In- 
^fency,  and  had  a  fpace  of  ^Ground  within  the 
City,  called  the  Campus  Martins ^  where,  as 
if  aftually  in  the  Field,  they  formed  them* 
ielves  to  all  the.Branches  of  the  Service.     Af- 
ter their  Fatigues  they  plunged  into  the  ^iber^ 
to  accuftom  themfelves  *to  fwimming,    and 
cleanfe  away  the  Duft  and  Sweat.     Hence 
the  Romans  were  never  obligedj  on  any  fud- 
den  Emergency,  to  commit  the  Honour  or 
Safety  of  the  State  to  a  raw  undifciplincd  Mul- 
titude 
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tttttiie.    T%iey  had  always  a  fufficicnt Hum-- CHAP* 
feer  6f  Men  in  readhrcfs,  trained  ^axid  habi-.,  ^z. 
toated  to  War,  for  the  formmg  and  recruiting 
their  Armibs. 

XVII.  In  rea^ng  the  Hiftory  of  oncieht 
tbttunonweahhs,  we  can  hardly  forbear  fan- 
cyiftig,  that  we  perafe  the  Annals  of  a  fet  df 
Men,   akog€fther   different  from    ourfelves. 
Hie  prodigious  Portunfe  to  which  the  Romaris 
attained,  feems  incredible  to  us.     We  am 
amazed  to  fee  that  Republick,  from  an  ob- 
Tcufe  inconfiderabie  Village,  rifing  infenfibly 
to  Power,  extending  her  Dominion  over  Itafy^ 
and  at  laft  rendering  herfelf  Miftrefe  of  the 
Univerfe:  to  behold  her  Citizens,  even  fhofe 
of  weight  and  authority  in  the  Adminrftration, 
ferving  as  private  Men  in  her  Armies :  and  to 
find  that  Soldiers,  who  in  our  Days  are  the 
Dregs  of  every  Nation,  were  in  that  Com- 
monwealth made  tip  of  the  very  fame  People, 
who  at  home,  in  times  of  Peace,  created  Ma- 
giftrates,  enadled  Laws,  and  obliged  the  Se- 
nate itfelf  to  fubmit  to  their  Decifions.     Nor 
is  it  lefs  a  matter  of  wonder  when  we  confider 
the  number  and  greatnefs  of  her  Armies    Jt 
is   evident  by  experience  with  refpeft  to  mo- 
dern times,  that  a  European  Fvincc  who  has 
a   Million  of  Subjedls,  cannot,  without  de- 
ftroying  himfelf,  keep  up  and  maintain  above 
ten  thoufand  Men."    But  when  we  look  into 
the  Affairs  of  ancient  States,  efpecially  thofe 
of  Sparta^  Athens,  and  'Rome^thc  cafe  ap- 
pears 
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C HAR. pears  to  be  quite  otherwife*  We  there  find^ 
^^  ^  that  this  proportion  between  the  Soldiers  and 
the  reft  of  the  People,  which  is  now  as  one 
to  an  hundred,  could  not  in  them  be  lefs  than 
as  one  to  eight*  Rome  was  yet  confined  with- 
in very  narrow  Bounds,  when  the  Latins 
having  refufcd  to  fuccour  her  with  the  Troops 
which  had  been  ftipulated^  ten  Legions  were 
prefently  raifcd  in  the  City  only.  And  if  wc 
examine  the  Hiftories  of  Atbem  and  Sparta^ 
we  (hall  there  meet  with  Inftances  no  lefs  fur- 
prifing,  of  powerful  and  numerous  Armies, 
when  compared.with  the  Extent  of  their  Ter- 
ritories» 

XVin.  To  account  in  fome  meafure  for 
fo  wonderful  a  Revolution  In  the  courfe  of 
human  Affairs,  it  behoves  us  to  call  to  mind, 
that  the  Founders  of  ancient  Commonwealths 
had  taken  care  to  make  an  equal  Diftribution 
of  Lands,  and  that  the  feveral  Portions  were 
allotted  to  Individuals,  upon  Condition  of 
ferving  the  State  in  her  Wars.  This  Circum- 
ftanc'e  alone  raifed  a  Nation  to  Power,  gave 
Strength  to  its  Armies,  and  made  it  a  well- 
regulated  Society.  By  this  it  became  equally 
ihe  Intereft  of  every  Member  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  that  a  very  great  Intereft  too, 
to  exert  himfelf  in  defence  of  his  Country* 
RomuluSy  after  afligning  oneTart  of  the  Ro^ 
man  Territory  to  the  Expences  of  religious 
Worfliip,  and  another  to  the  ufes  of  the  State, 
divided  the  remainder  into  thirty  Portions,  to 

anfwcr 
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atif^er  to  the  thirty  Curiae  Uadcr  the  Com^-  C  H  A  ?• 
tnonwealth,  in  proportion  as  the  publick  Do-  ^  ^^' 
main  increafed,  it  was  the  cbnfiant  practice  of 
the  Senate  for  feverai  Ages,  to  allot  part  of 
the  conquered  Lands  to  the  ufe  of  the  poor 
Citizens,  and  fharc  it  equally  among  them; 
This  was  what  at  firft  enabled  Rome  to  four 
above  its  humble  Condition ;  and  the  People 
vrere  ftrongly  fenfible  of  it  even  in  their  cor-*- 
rupted  State.  We  find  them  coriftantly  ftrug* 
gling  for  an  ylgrarian  Law,  and  contriving 
means  to  check  the  Artifices  of  thofe  who 
endeavoured  to  elude  it*  The  avowed  Pa- 
trons of  Liberty  confidered  this  Law  as  the 
main  Bulwark  of  the  State,  and  were  ever 
founding  in  the  Ears  of  the  Senate,  the  Mis- 
chiefs to  which  they  cxpofed  thcmfclves  by 
the  violation  of  it.  Tell  me,  would  TUberim 
Gracchus  fay  to  the  Nobles,  which  is  the 
moft  valuable  Charad:er,  that  of  a  Citizen, 
or  of  a  perpetual  Slave  ?  Who  is  moft  ufeful, 
a  Soldier,  or  a  Man  entirely  unfit  for  War  ? 
Will  you,  merely  for  the  fake  of  enjoying  a 
few  more  Acres  of  Land  than  your  Fellow- 
citizens,  quite  lay  afide  the  hopes  of  conquer- 
ing the  reft  of  the  World,  or  be  expofed  to 
fee  yourfclves  difpoflefled  by  the  Enemy  of 
thofe  very  Lands  which  you  refufe  us  ? 

XIX.  And  in  faft  We  find,  that  In  pro^ 
portion  as  the  Romans  deviated  from  this  great 
and  original  Principle  of  Government,  Affairs 
began  to  wear  the  very  fame    face,    undqr 

Vol.  L  e  which 
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CHAP,  which  they  appear  in  our  Days.  The  Ava- 
^^1^  /rice  of  fome,  and  the  lavifh  Profufcnefs  of 
others,  occafioned  the  Lands  to  become  the 
Property  of  a  few.  Immediately  Arts  were 
introduced,  to  fupply  the  reciprocal  Wants  of 
the  rich  and  poor ;  by  which  means  but  very 
few  Soldiers  or  Citizens  were  to  be  feen.  For 
the  Revenues  of  the  Lands,  that  had  before 
been  employed  to  fupport  the  latter,  were 
now  wholly  beftowed  on  Slaves  and  Artificers, 
who  adminiftered  to  the  Luxury  of  the  new 
Proprietors.  But  it  was  impoflible  that  Peo- 
ple of  this  caft  fhould  be  good  Soldiers,  they 
being  cowardly  and  abjedt,  already  corrupted 
by  the  Luxury  of  Cities,  and  often  by  the 
very  Art  they  profeffed.  Befides,  as  they 
might  reap  the  fruits  of  their  Induftry  in  every 
Clime,  and  could  not  properly  call  any  Coun- 
try their  own,  they  had  no  fufficient  Tie  to 
bind  them  to  its  Defence.  Nor  was  this  Re- 
volution peculiar  to  the  Republick  of  Rome. 
SpartahefoTG  her  had  experienced  the  likevicif- 
iitude.  Lycurgus  left  no  lefs  than  thirty  thqp- 
fand  Citizens  behind  him,  who  in  the  time  of 
Agis  and  Cleomenes^  were  reduced  to  feven 
hundred,  fcarce  an  eighth  Part  of  whom  was 
poflefled  of  Lands.  The  reft  were  no  more 
than  a  cowardly  Populace.  Thefe  two  Kings 
undertook  to  revive  the  ancient  Laws  on  this 
occafion,  and  from  that  time  Lacedamonia  re- 
covered its  former  Power,  and  again  became 
formidable  to  all  the  States  of  Greece.  Had 
'Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus  eq[ually  fucceeded 

in 
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in  their  Deilgn  of  reforming  the  Roman  Coin- C!  HAP. 
roonwealth,  the  lo6  of  Liberty,  laiid  all  the  ^^^ 
Miieries  confequept  upon  it,  might  have  been 
prevented*  But  their  untimely  fate  difcourag^ 
mg  others  from  engaging  in  the  fame  Caufe^ 
Rome  fopn  after,  inftead  of  being  defended  by, 
became  a  Prey  to  her  own  Legions*  Nor 
ought  we  to  lender,  if  Men  who  had  no 
Property  in  the  State,  and  might  hope  more 
from  its  Overthrow  than  Prefcrvation,  were 
caiily  induced  to  coofpire  its  Ruin, 

XX*  But  the  equal  Distribution  of  hAndsi 
was  not  that  aloae,  which  gave  Strength  to 
the  Armies  of  R^me.  There  were  other  Cir^ 
cumftancea  peculiar  to  the  Times  and  Confti-* 
tution  of  that  Republick,  which  contributed 
not  a  little  to  its  Grandeur,  The  Trade  of  a 
Soldier  was  not  then,  as  in  our  Days,  a  Slave-* 
ry  for  Life,  attended  with  infinite  Fatigue^ 
and  Scarce  any  Profit,  As  the  Art  of  exadly 
fortifying  Places  was  little  known,  and  lefs 
yradlifed ;  national  Quarrels  were  decided  by 
Battle,  and  one  gained  often  put  an  .end  to  the 
V/ar.  Hence  the  Service  was  properly  fpeak- 
ing  little  other  than  fo  many  Summer  Cam- 
paigns. The  Armies  were  renewed  yearlyj 
and  for  feveral  Ages  never  kept  the  Field  du- 
ring the  Winter.  A  Battle  was  commonly /at* 
tended  with  the  Conqueft  of  an  entire  Provihce 
or  Kingdom ;  and  the  Pillage  got  in  ovei^run- 
ning  the  Enemy's  Country,  was  often  not  only 
fufficient  to  enrich  the  Conquerors,  but  fome-*' 
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C  H  A  P.times  even  fcrved  to  aggrandife  thtit  Pofteri^ 
^^-  ,ty.  At  the  clofe  of  &e  Gampaign,  the  Sol- 
diers were  difmifled,  every  one  to  his  own 
home,  to  look  after  his  domeftick  Affairs^ 
and  cultivate  his  Inheritance.  Thus  there 
were  many  Inducements  to  a  military  Life : 
the  fhort  Duration  of  the  Service :  the  Pro- 
fpeft  of  Wealth  and  Affluence,  to  which  it 
often  conduced :  the  Neceflity  of  defending 
their  own  Poflcflions :  and  the  Hope  of  ac-^ 
quiring  new  ones  from  the  Enemy.  For,  as 
we  have  already  obferved,  it  was  the  con- 
ftant  Praftice  of  the  Senate  for  feveral  Ages, 
to  affign  part  of  the  conquered  Lands  to  the 
ufe  of  the  poor  Citizens  5  either  dividing  it 
among  thofe  who  had  no  Patrimony  of  their 
own,  or  granting  an  additional  Allowance  to 
fuch  whofe  Inheritance  was  but  fcanty.  In 
our  times  the  condition  of  a  Soldier  is  very 
different.  National  Quarrels  are  not  now  de- 
cided by  Battles,  but  moft  commonly  by 
Sieges,  which  fpihs  out  the  War  to  an  immo- 
derate length,  and  occafions  an  infinite  lofs  of 
Men.  Towns  are  feldom  taken  by  Storm,, 
or  abandoned  to  be  plundered,  but  given  up 
by  Capitulation,  and  the  Inhabitants  left  in 
the  quiet  Poffeffion  of  their  Properties.  A 
Country  expofed  to  Pillage  redeems  itfelf  by 
C6ntributions,  no  Part  of  which  comes  into 
thd  Hands  of  the  private  Men,  whofe  Pay 
at  the  fame  time  is  fo  fmall,  that  the  meaneft 
Occupation  yields  a  far  greater  Income.  Thus 
the    Miferics  of  Hunger,    Heat,  and  Cold, 

which 
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which  are  infeparable  from  a  military  Life,C  HAP 
the  certainty  of  Blows,   and  the  uncertainty 
of  Plunder,  fenders  the  ufual  Parts  of  War 
full  of  Sufferings  and  Dangers,  ?ind  of  little 
or  no  Profit  to  the  Soldiers. 

XXL  Indeed  in  the  latter  times  of  th? 
Commonwealth,  War  began  to  partake  of 
thofe  Inconveniencies,  with  which  it  is  attend- 
ed in  the  prefent  Age.  But  then  the  Encou- 
ragements they  had  to  face  the  Dangers  of 
the  Service,  and  the  high  Honours  to  which 
it  paved  the  way,  made  all  Difficulties  vaniffi 
and  difappear.  For  as  the  Romans  devoted 
themfelves  entirely  to  the  Profeffion  of  Arms, 
and  confidered  it  as  the  only  Study  worthy 
their  Care,  they  omitted  no  methods  to  re- 
commend and  place  it  in  Efteem.  Innume- 
rable Rewards  and  Diftindtions  were  invented, 
fuited  to  the  different  Stations  of  Men,  and 
the  feveral  kinds  of  Valour  in  which  they 
•might  render  themfelves  confpicuous.  Ma- 
^iftracies  and  Dignities  were  almoft  always 
conferred,  accordilig  to  the  Reputation  of  the 
Candidate  for  Bravery  in  War.  And  at  the 
fame  time  that  military  Merit  never  failed  tp 
promote  the  Perfon  in  whom  it  w^s  lodged, 
no  one  v^^as  capable  of  civil  Employment  in 
the  Commonwealth,  who  had  not  fervcd  in 
the  Army  at  leaft  ten  Years.  We  are  not 
therefore  to  wonder,  that  amidft  fo  rnany  In- 
centives, which  rendered  the  Life  of  a  Sol- 
dier not  only  honourable,  but  in  tome  meafure 
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G  H  A  P.  neceflary.  Multitudes  flocked  to  the  Service, 
^^'  .  and  ftrove  with  Emulation  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Legions,  Intereft  and  AmJ^ition  are  the 
tvTO  ruling  Principles  of  human  Life  5  and  as 
both  confpircd  to  urge  the  Romans  to  War, 
it  was  eafy  for  them  to  find  Armie«,  and  to 
incrcafe  and  multiply  them  at  pleafure.  But 
in  our  Days,  none  of  thofe  motives  operate 
upon  the  Minds  of  Men,  The  Condition  of 
a  common  Soldier  is  of  all  others  the  moft 
defpicable :  and  even  with  regard  to  Officers 
of  the  firft  Rank,  long  Service  is  fo  far  from 
being  a  Recommendation  to  State-Preferment, 
that  they  are  on  that  very  account,  in  the 
Judgment  of  rnany^  the  lefs  fit  for  civil  Enx* 
ployments, 

XXIJ.  BiJT  what  chiefly  contributed  to 
the  Strength  and  Greatnefs  of  the  Homan  Ar-» 
jroics,  was  the  Cufl:om  eflabHfhed  by  Romulus^ 
of  incorporating  the  vanquifli^d  Nations,  and 
adniitting  them  to  the  Privileges  of  Citizens, 
Without  this  it  would  have  been  impoflible 
for  Rome^  to  raife  herfelf  to  that  height  of 
Grandeur,  to  which  in  time  fhe  attained. 
The  Spirit  of  her  Citizens,  the  Bravery  of 
her  Troops,  and  the  admirable  Pifcipline  of 
her  Armies,  might  have  enabled  her  to  fubje£t 
the  Nations  around  her,  and  extend  her.Sway 
pver  a  gonfiderable  Part  of  Italy :  but  in  pro* 
portion  .  as  fhe  advanced  in  Conquefl:,  fhe 
would  have  become  fenfible  of  her  own  Weak- 
|iefs  I  §nd  th?  difficulty  of  maintaining  herfelf 

in 
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in  her  new  Territories,  when  they  grew  large  C  HA P, 
enough  to  employ  the  whole  natural  Forces 
of  the  Commonwealth,   would  have   either 
made  her  drop  all  Thoughts  of  farther  Em-^ 
pire,  or  forced  her  to  have  recourfe  to  mer- 
cenary Troops,    which  have  always  in  the 
end  proved   the  ruin  of  thofe  States,  who 
were  imprudent  enough  to  venture  upon  {q 
dangerous  an  expedient.     This  is  remarkably 
exemplified  in  the  Hiftory  of  Athens^  Sparta-. 
and  CartbagCi     The  two  firft  of  thefe  Cities 
acquired  confiderable  Dominion  and  Authori- 
ty in  GreecCy  and  for  fome  time  maintained 
themfelves  in  the  Poffeffion  of  that  Power, 
to  which  their  Valour  and  Abilities  in  War 
had  raifed  them.     But  as  the  Number  of  Ci- 
tizens in  either  State  feldom  exceeded  thirty 
thoufand,  and  they  were  unacquainted  with 
the  Policy  of  incorporating  the  vanquifhed 
Nations,  it  was  impoflible  for  them  to  enlarge 
their    Territories   in   any  extenfive   Degree. 
For  great   Conquefts   require  great   Armies 
to  maintain  them,  which  Cities  lb  conftituted 
as  Athens  and  Spawta^  were  not  able  to  fur- 
nifli.     Accordingly  we  find,  that  when  Am- 
bition prompted  them  to  Undertakings  beyond 
their  Strength,  they  were  fo  far  from  being 
able  to  increafe  their  Dominions,  that  their 
very  Conquefts  proved   their  Ruin,  and  they 
funk  under  the  weight  of  their  own  Great- 
nefs.     For  the  Countries  they  had   brought 
under  Subjedion,  not  confidering  themfelves 
as  Parts  of  the  State,   but  rather  as  Tributa- 
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CHAP.rics  and  Slaves,  were  glad  of  an  Opportunity 
^'  of  (baking  off  the  Yoke  5  and  therefore  feU 
dom  failed  to  revolt,  when  they  faw  thent 
engaged  in  any  difficult  War.  By  this  means 
they  were  not  only  deprived  of  a  coniiderable 
Part  of  the  Revenues,  at  a  time  when  they 
ftood  moft  in  need  of  Money  and  Supplies  ; 
but  obliged  likewife  to  divide  their  Forces  : 
which  was  a  great  Check  upon  their  Defigns, 
jmd  in  the  end  fo  weakened  them,  that  they 
were  no  longer  able  to  maintain  themfelves  in 
that  Grandeur  and  Reputation  they  ha4  ao 
quired, 

XXIIL  The  cafe  of  Carthage  was  indeed 
fomewhat  different.  That  Commonwealth, 
by  its  Riches  and  Commerce,  was  able  to  fet 
great  Armies  on  foot,  and  make  extenfive 
Conqucils.  But  as  the  Genius  of  the  Citizens 
was  turned  more  to  Traffick  than  War,  and 
as  they  never  admitted  the  conquered  Nations 
to  the  Privileges  of  natural  Subje<3:s,  they  wer^ 
under  a  Neceffity  of  employing  mercenary 
Troops,  both  for  enlarging  their  Territories, 
and  holding  the  vanquifhed  Countries  in 
Obedience.  Hence  the  many  Shocks  and 
Convulfions  to  wliich  that  State  was  liable. 
For  as  her  Armies  had  no  other  Tie  to  the  Re- 
publick,  hut  that  of  their  Pay,  they  were  eafily 
induced  to  throw  off  their  Allegiance,  when 
any  more  advantageous  Profpeft  offered  itfelf. 
Their  Revolt  more  than  once  brought  Carthage 
\q  the  very  brink  of  Deftrudtion.    Inftead  uf 

contributinff 
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contributing  to  fccape  the  Tranquillity  of  thcCHAP. 
tributary  Countries,  they  often  fpirited  them  up^^^ 
to  Rebellion  >  and,  which  is  indeed  a  neceflary 
Confequence  of  employing  mercenary  Troops, 
ujion  any  fydden  reverfe  of  Fortune,   they 
were  ever  ready  to  abandon  the  Service.  Thus 
the  Carthaginians^  though  abfolute  Mafters  at 
Sea,  poflfeued  of  jmnienfe  Territories,  and  able 
to  fet  on  foot  numerous  Arifiies,  were  in  reality 
rather  a  rich  .than    a  powerful    Republick. 
They  were  fuccefsful  indeed  for  a  tinie  againft 
a  Number  of  barbarous  States  and  Nations, 
without  Difcipline  or  Experience  in  War  :  but 
when  they  cam?  to  enter  the  Lifts  with  a  brave 
and  a  military  People,    their    Undertakings 
almofl  always  mifcarred.     Witn?fs  their  many 
Attempts  upon   Syracufe ;  the  Extrenyty  tp 
which  they  wiere  reduced  by  ^^^7/i&(?<'/(fi }  and 
the  eafe  with  which  they  were  in  a  manner 
totally  driven  put  oi  Sicily  by  Pyrrhus.    Indeed 
in  their  firft  and  fecppd  War  with  the  Romans^ 
they  make  a  very  confiderable  figure  in  Hiftory, 
whether  we  regard  the  greatnefs  of  their  Vic- 
tories, or  the  ftrcngth  of  their  Armies.     But 
the  merit  of  that  feeins  rather  pwing  to  the 
Abilities  of  their  Generals,  than  to  the  intrin- 
fick  Power  of  the  Commonwealth  itfelf.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  third  Punick  War,  when 
they  had  neither  ^  Hfitnilcar  nor  a  Hannibal 
at  the  head  of  their  Troops,  they  in   a  very 
|hprt  time  fell  a  Prej^  tq  their  Enemies. 
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XXIV.  But  now  the  Romans^  by  the  ad- 
mirable Policy  of  incorporating  the  vanquiflied 
Nations,  avoided  all  the  Inconveniences  to 
which  the  above- mentioned  Cities  were  liable, 
and  built  their  greatnefs  upon  a  furc  Founda- 
ation.  The  Forces  of  the  State  increafed 
with  their  Territories,  infomuch  that  it  is 
amazing  to  confider,  in  how  fhort  a  time  from 
fmall  beginnings,  they  rofe  to  an  incredible 
multitude  of  Citizens.  The  Conquered  Pro- 
vinces were  fb  far  from  being  an  Incumbrance 
upon  them,  by  exhaufting  their  Strength  in 
Guards  and  Garrifons,  that,  on  the  contrary, 
they  became  real  Parts  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  contributed  greatly  to  her  Power,  by 
augmenting  her  Revenues,  and  adding  to  the 
Number  of  her  Subjects.  Thus  in  proportion 
as  Rome  grew  in  greatnefs,  and  flood  in  need 
of  mighty  Armies .  to  fupport  the  weight  of 
her  Enterprifes,  flie  found  within  herfelf  an 
inexhauftible  Stock  of  Men  and  Riches,  and 
without  having  recourfe  to  mercenary  Troops, 
could  furniflb  more  than  fufficicnt  to  anfwer 
all  the  Demands  of  the  State.  PolybiuSy  when 
he  comes  to  fpeak  of  the  War  with  the  Italick 
Gauky  takes  occafion  to.  defcribe  the  mighty 
Preparations  made  by  the  'komanSy  to  oppole 
that  formidable  Enemy.  We  there  find, 
that  the  Forces  of  the  Commonwealth  at 
that  time,  amounted  to  about  feveh  hundred 
thoufand  Foot,  and  feventy  thoufand  Horfe, 
Compare  this  Account  with  the  Hiilories  of 

Athens 
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jithens  and  Sparta^  and  it  will  foon  appear,  C  rfVl  P 
what  a  difadvantage  thefe  two  States  lay  un- 
der, for  want  of  fuch  an  Inftitutioaas  that  of 
Romulus.  For  as  they  never  admitted  the 
vanquiihed  Nations  to  the  right  of  Citizens, 
but  always  reduced  them  to  the  Condition  of 
Tributaries,  the  multitude  of  their  Conquefts 
ferved  only  to  enlarge  their  Territories,  with- 
out adding  to  the  number  of  their  natural 
Subjects.  Hence  even  in  the  moft  flouriithing 
Period  of  their  grcatnefs,  they  could  feldom 
bring  into  the  Field  above  thirty  thoufand 
Men.  Home  on  the  other  hand,  by  a  contrary 
Policy,  increafed  daily  in  the  multitude  of 
her  Citizens,  and  in  time  was  enabled  to 
furnifh  out  Armies,  adequate  to  the  Conqueft 
of  the  Univerfe. 


CHAR     IIL 

OJ  the  Arms  and  Difciplim  of  the 

Romans, 

\.  TT  T  Is  generally  allowed  among  the  Wri-^ 
JL  ters  upon  the  Art  of  War,  that  as  in 
inany  other  things,  fo  particularly  in  their 
Arms,  the  Romans  excelled  all  other  Nations, 
I  /hall  not  here  confine  myfelf  to  the  ufual 
Pjftin^ion  into  offeiiiiy^  and  defcnfive,  but 

rather 
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CHAP,  rather  defcribethem  according  to  the  fe^reral 

TTT  ^ 

J^^^;_^  military  Orders  of  which  the  Legions  were 
compofed.  By  the  Velites  we  are  to  under- 
ftand  all  the  light-armed  Troops  of  the 
Commonwealth,  of  whatever  Rank  and  De- 
nomination. They  were  equipped  with  Bows, 
SlingSy  yavelinSy  a  Spanijb  Swordy  a  Buckler y 
and  a  Ilelmet.  The  Bow  is  of  very  remote 
Antiquity,  and  has  been  ufed  by  aimoil  all 
Nations.  Crete  in  particular  was  famous  for 
its  excellent  Archers.  It  does  not  feem  to 
have  been  much  regarded  by  the  Romans  in 
the  earlicft  times  of  the  Rcpublick,  and  when 
it  was  afterwards  introduced,  was  confined 
chiefly  to  the  auxiliary  Troops.  We  find 
however,  in  the  Dcfcription  of  Battles,  fre- 
quent mention  made  of  the  Sagittarii^y  and 
it  appears,  that  they  fometimes  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  Vidory.  The  Sling  was 
atfo  an  Inftrument  of  War  much  ufed  by 
many  Nations.  The  Baleareans  cfpecially, 
who  inhabited  the  Iflands  now  calkd  Majorca 
and  Minorca^  are  beyond  all  others  celebrated 
for  their  Expertnefs  at  this  Weapon.  They 
were  fo  attentive  in  exercifing  their  Youth  in 
the  ufe  of  it,  that  they  did  not  give  then> 
their  Food  in  a  Morning  till  they  hit  a 
Mark.  •  Thefe  Baleaream  were  much  em- 
ployed in  the  Armies  of  the  Cartbagimans  znd 
Ramans^  and  greatly  contributed  to  the  gain- 
ing of  Victories.  IJvy  mentions  fbme  Cities 
of  Achaiay  particularly  Egium^  Patr^y  aad 
Dymce^    whofe  Inhabitants   were  ftill  more 
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dexterous  at  the  Sling  than  the  Baleareansfi HAP. 
They  threw  Stones  farSier,  and  with  greater  ^  J^j[; 
Force  and  Certainty,  never  failing  to  hit  what 
Part  of  the  Face  they  pleafed.     Their  Slings 
difcharged  Stones  with  fo  much  Force,  that 
neither  Buckler  nor  Head-piece  could  relift 
their   Impetuofity,     Inftead  of  Stones,  they 
fometimes  charged  the   Sling  with  Balls  of 
Lead,  which  it  carried  much    farther,   and 
with    greater  Impetuojfity.     The  "Javelin^  or 
Ha/in^  was  the  proper  miffive  Weapon  of  the 
Velites.    It  was  a  kind  of  Dart  not  unlike  an 
Arrow,  the  Wood  of  which  was   generally 
three  Foot  long,  and  one  Inch  thick.     The 
Point  was  four  Inches  long,  and  tapered  to  fo 
fine  an  end,  that  it  bent  at  the  firft  Stroke  in 
ftich  a  manner,  as  to  be  ufelefs  to  the  Enemy. 
Every  Man  carried  feven  of  them  to  Battle, 
The  Spanijh  Sword  \yas  for  a  clofe  Encounter. 
The  Romans  judged  this  Weapon  the  fitteft 
for  execution,  as  having  both  Edge  and  Point. 
It  was  fhort,  of  excellent  temper,  and  in  (hape 
not   unlike  a  Turkijh  Scimetar,  only  (harper 
at  the  Point,  Livy  tells  us,  that  though  it  was 
principally  intended  for  {tabbing,  it  would  yet 
ferve  Jikewifc   to'  cut  off  Arms,    Legs,  and 
Heads  at  a  Blow.     The  Buckler^  or  Farma^ 
was  of  a  round  form,  about  three  Foot  in  Dia- 
meter,  and    ma;de  of  Wood    covered  with 
Leather.     The  Helmet y  called  Galea ^  or  Ga- 
lerus^  was  a  light  Cafk  for  the  Head,  generally 
made  of  the   Skin  of  fome  wild  Bcaft,    to 
appear  the  more  terrible. 

IL 
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CHAP.     11.  The    Arms   oi  the  Hajiatiy  Prinicpes^ 

^'j J  and  Triariij  were  in  a  great  meafure  the  fame ; 

for  which  rcafon  we  fhali  not  divide  them  in 
cur  Defcription,  but  fpeak  of  them  all  together. 
Thofe  moft    deferving  our   Notice  are  the 
SworJy  the  Scutum^  the   Pilum^  the   Galeay 
and  the  Lorica.    The  Sword  was  the  fame  as 
that  of  the  VeliteSy  and  therefore  requires  not 
any  particular  Defcription  here.     It  was  ufual 
with  the  Romans  to  wear  it  on  the  right  fide  , 
that  they  might  be  the  more  at  liberty  to  manage 
their  Shields.     In  ancient  Monuments  how- 
ever we  fometimes  meet  with  it  on  the  left. 
The  Scutum  was  a  Buckler  of  Wood,  oblong, 
and  bending  inward  like  a  half  Cylinder.     Its 
Parts  were  joined  together  with  little  Plates 
of  Iron,  and  the  whole  was  covered  with  a 
Bull's  Hide.     An  Iron  Ring   went  round  it 
without,   to  keep  off  Blows;    and  another 
within,  to  hinder  it  from  taking  any  Damage 
by  lying  on  the  Ground.     In  the  middle  was 
an  Iron  Bofs,  or  TJmboy  jutting  out,  very  fer- 
viceable  to  glance  off.  Stones  and  Darts,  and 
fometimes  to  prefs  violently  upon  the  Enemy, 
and  drive  all  before  them.     It  appears  that 
thefe   Bucklers  were  large  enough  to  cover 
almoft  the  whole  Body.    Polybius  makes  them 
four  Foot  long,  and  two  and  a  half  broad. 
And  in  Livy  we  meet  with  Soldiers  who  ftood 
on  the  Guard,  fometimes  fleeping  with  their 
Head   laid  on  their  Shield,  having  fixed  the 
other  Part  of  it  on  the  Earth*     Some  make 

the 
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the  Scutum  the  fame  with  thc'Ciypeus:  butCHAP: 
this  is  evidently  a  miftake ;  fince  in  the  In-  ^^I- 
iHtation  of  the  Cm/us  by  Servius  Tullius^  we 
find  the  Clypeus  given  to  thofe  of  thefirft  Clafs, 
and  the  Scutum  to  thofe  of  the  fecond.  In 
faA,  the  Scutum  was  long  and  fquare,  and 
came  at  lafl  to  be  the  only  Shield  of  the  heavy- 
armed  Troops-  The  Clypeus  was  of  a  fmalier 
fize^  and  quite  round,  belonging  more  properly 
to  other  Nations,  though  for  fome  time  ufed 
by  the  Romans. 

III.  The  Pilum  was  a  miffive  Weapon, 
i^hich,  in  a  Charge,  they  darted  at  the  Ene- 
my. It  was  commoply  four  fijuare,  but  fome- 
tixnes  round  ;  compofed  of  a  Piece  of  Wood 
about  three  Cubits  long,  and  a  Slip  of  Iron  of 
the  fame  length,  hooked  and  jagged  at  the 
end.  They  took  abundance  of  care  in  joining 
the  two  Parts  together,  and  did  it  fo  artificially, 
that  it  would  fooner  break  in  the  Iron  itfelf, 
^han  in  the  Joint.  Every  Man  had  two  of 
thefe  P///X,  which  they  difcharged  at  the  Ene- 
my before  they  came  to  clofe  Fight.  '  When 
they  had  neither  time  nor  room  they  threw 
it  upon  the  Ground,  and  charged  the  Enemy 
Sword  in  Hand.  Marius^  in  the  Cimbrian 
\A^ar,  contrived  thefe  Ptla  after  a  new  Fafliion. 
For  whereas  before,  the  Head  was  faftened  to 
the  Wood  with  two  Iron  Pins ;  he  fuffered 
one  of  them  to  remain  as  it  was,  and  pulling 
out  the  other,  put  a  weak  wooden  Peg  in  its 
Place.     By  this  means,  when  it  ftuck  in  the 

Enemy's 
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C  H  A  REftcmy's  Shield  it  did^  not  ftand  outright  df 
.^^^  formerly :  but  the  wooden  Peg  breaking,  thei 
Javelin  hung  down,  and  fticking  faft  by  its 
crooked  Point,  drew  after  it  the  Shield.  Next  td 
the  Pilum  we  mentioned  the  Galea.  This  was  a 
Head-piece,  or  Morrion,  coming  down  to  the 
Shoulders.  It  was  either  of  Iron  or  Brafs, 
open  before,  and  leaving  the  Face  uncovered* 
Some  of  them  were  fo  contrived,  that  they 
might  be  let  down,,  on  occafion,  to  cover  the 
Face.  Upon  the  top  was  the  Criftay  or  Creft^ 
in  adorning  of  which  the  Soldiers  took  great 
Pride.  In  the  time  of  Polybius  they  wore 
Plumes  of  Feathers,  dyed  of  various  Colours, 
to  render  them  beautiful  to  their  Friends,  and 
terrible  to  their  Enemies.  The  Officers  ia 
particular  were  extremely  curious  an4  fplendid 
in  their  Crefts,  which  were  ufually  worked 
in  Gold  and  Silver,  and  fo  contrived  as  to  re^ 
prefent  Animals  of  various  kinds,  Lions, 
Leopards,  Tigers,  and  Griffins.  If  we  might 
fpeak  of  thofe  of  foreign  Commanders,  the 
Creft  of  King  Pyrrbus^  as  very  lingular,  would 
deferve  our  notice.  It  was  made,  according 
to  Plutarch's  Defcription,  of  two  Goats  Horns. 
jilexanJer  the  greats  as  he  is  reprefented  on 
ancient  Medals^  wore  a  Creft  of  the  fame  Na- 
ture. 

IV.  We  come  now  to  the  Lorica^  which 

was  a  defenfive  Armour  for  the  Body,  as  the 

Galea  was  for  the  Head  and  Neck.     In  our 

Language  it  is  called   the  Cuirafs,  and  was 
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generally    made  of  Leather,    covered  withCHAP^ 
Plates  of  Iron  in  the  form  of  Scales,  or  Iroij^__ 
Rings  bvaftcd  within  one  another  in  the  form 
of  Chains.     Thefe  are   what  we  call  Coats 
of  Mail,  in  Latin,  Lorica  Hamis  conferta^  or 
Hamata.     Sometimes  the  Cuirafs  confifted  of 
Thongs,  with  which  the   Soldier  was   girt 
from  the  Armpits  to  the  Wafte,  and  whence 
probably  it  took  the  Name  of  \Corica^  from 
Lorumy  a  Thong  or   Strap  of  Leather •     We 
find  likewife  that  it  was  oftentimes  a  fort  of 
Linen  Caflbck,  riiade  with  many  Folds,  which 
refifted,  or  very  much  broke  the  Force  of 
Blows.     Among  the  Greeks  this  Piece  of  Ar- 
inour  had  the  Name  of  Thorax^  and  was  made 
either  of  Iron  or  Brafs,  in  two  Pieces  which 
were    fattened  upon    the  Sides  by  Buckles. 
Alexander  left  the  Cuirafs  only  the  two  Pieces 
which  covered  the  Breaft,  that  the  fear  of 
being  wounded  on  the  Back,  which  had  no 
defence,  might  prevent  the  Soldiers  from  fly- 
ing.    Some  of  thefe  Cuirafles  were  of  fo  hard 
a  Metal,  as   to   be  abfolutely    proof  againft 
Weapons.     ZoiluSy  an  excellent  Artift  in  this 
way,  offered  two  of  them  to  Demetrius  Po^ 
liocertes.     To  fhow  the  excellency  of  them, 
he   caufed  a   Dart  to  be  difcharged  from  a 
Catapultay  at  the  diftance  of  only  twenty-fix 
P^ccs;  which  though  it  ftruck  the  Cuirafs 
tvith  the  utmoft  Violence,  yet  made  no  Im- 
prcflion,  and  fcarce  left  the  leail  Mark  behind 
it.     After  all  it  muft    be  owned,    that  the 
thorax  of  the  Greeks  was  much  lefs  capable 
-  Vol.  I.  f  of 
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CHAP.pf  Motion,  Agility,  and  Force;  whereas  the 
^•^  of  Leather,  fucceffivcly  covering  each 

other,  left  the  Homan  Soldier  entire  Liberty  of 
Aftion ;  and  fitting  him  like  a  Veft,  defended 
him  againft  Darts.  The  poorer  Soldiers, 
who  were  rated  under  a  thoufand  Drachms, 
mftead  of  the  Loricdy  wore  a  PeSioraky  or 
Breaft-Plate  of  thin  Brafs,  about  twelve  Inches 
fquarc :  and  this,  with  what  has  been  already 
defcribed,  and  Greaves  and  Gantlets  upon  their 
Legs  and  Arms,  which  were  common  like- 
wife  to  the  reft,  rendered  them  compleatly 
armed. 

V.  What  we  have  hitherto  faid  regards 
only  the  Foot.  It  is  now  time  to%fpeak  of  fhe 
Cavalry,  who  atfirft  were  but  very  indifferently 
armed,  cither  for  Offence  or  Defence.  They 
ufed  only  a  round  Shield,  with  a  Helmet  on 
their  Head,  and  a  couple  of  Javelins  in  their 
Hand,  great  part  of  the?  Body  being  left  with- 
out  defence.  But  as  foon  as  they  found  the 
many  inconveniences  to  which  they  were  here- 
by expofed,  they  began  to  arm  themfelves 
like  the  Grecian  Horle,  or  much  in  the  man-^ 
ner  of  their  own  Foot,  only  their  Shield  was 
a  little  fhorter  and  fquarer,  and  their  Lance 
or  Javelin  thicker,  with  fpiJkes  at  each  end, 
that  if  one  mifcarried,  the  other  might  be 
fervieeable.  It  is  remarkable,  and  what  in- 
deed we  are  hardly  able  to  comprehend,  that 
amongft  the  Ancients,  the  Horfe  had  neither 
Stirrups  nor    Saddle,    Education,    Exercife, 
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and  Habit,  had  acorilomcd  them  not  to  want  CJf  AP. 
thofe  aids,  and  even  not  to  perceive  that  there  ^^FJ* 
was  any   occafion  for  them.      There  were 
fbmc  Horfemen,  fuch  as  the  Numidians^  who 
did  not  know  fo  much  as  the  ufe  of  Bridles 
to  giiide  their  Horfes:  and  who,  notwith- 
flan^ing,  hy  their  Voice  only,  or  the  ufe  cff ' 
the  Heel  or  Spur,  made  them  advance,  fall 
back,  ftop,  turn  to  th€  right  or  left;  in  a 
word,  perform  all  the  Evolutions  of  the  beft 
diiciplined  Cavalry.     Sometimes,  having  two  • 
Hories,  they  leaped  from  one  to  the  other 
even   in  the  heat  of  Battle,  to  eafe  the  firft 
when  fatigued.     Thefo,  Numidians^  as  well 
as  .the  PartbianSy  were  never  more  terrible 
than  when  they  feemed  to  fly  thro'  Fear  and 
Cowardice.     For  then,  facing  fuddenly  about, 
they   difcharged  their  Darts  or  Arrows  upon 
the  Enemy,  and  often  g|it  them  to  flight  with 
great    flaughtcr.      The  Romans    were  more 
than  once  furprifed  by  thefe  unexpedled  At- 
tacks, md  on  fome  occafions  fufFered  confi-^ 
derably.     But  they  at  laft  found  out  a  method 
of  fecuring  themfelves,  by  holding  their  Tar- 
gets over  their  Heads,  and  forming  what  Hi- 
ftorians  call  the  Tejfudo.    It  was  to  this  Inven- 
tion that  Marc  Jntony  owed  the  preferva- 
tion  of  his  Army,  when  mifcarryihg  in  his 
Expedition  againft   the  Partbians^  he  found 
himfelf  obliged  to  re^teat  into  Syria  before 
a  great  Body  oiF  ^eir  Hprfeu 
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CHAP.  VI.  These  were  the  Arms  with  which  the 
j^  ^Romans  conquered  the  World :  and  I  believe 
""  it  will  be  readily  owned,  that  they  were  ad- 
mirably well  calculated  both  for  defending 
themfelves,  and  offending  their  Enemies, 
Polybiusy  in  more  Places  than  one,  gives  them 
the  advantage  in  this  refpedt  over  all  other 
Nations,  and  exprefly  affirms,  that  the  many 
Vidories  they  obtained  over  the  Gauls,  was 
owing  entirely  to  the  fuperiority  of  their 
Arms.  It  is  true,  the  cutting  Swords  of  that 
People  terrified  them^  greatly  at  firfl,  and  was 
the  caufe  of  a  fatal  Overthrow.  But  they 
foon  learnt  from  Experience,  what  a  contemp- 
tible Weapon  that  was,  when  employed  in 
clofe  fights  againfl  Troops  fubftantially  armed 
for  defence.  For  the  Gauls y  to  give  force  and 
vigour  to  their  Blows,  were  obliged  to  avoid 
^  too  near  an  approach  to  the  Enemy,  that  they 
might  have  room^^ti  wield  their  Swords. 
Their  firft  Ranks  therefore  only  could  do  ex- 
cution,  becaufe  the  Rowans  knowing  their 
fafety  to  lie  in  clofe  fight,  advanced  continual- 
ly under  cover  pf  their  Shields,  and  crouded 
upon  them  in  fuch  manner,  that  they  left 
them  not  fufficient  fpace  for  the  free  ufe  of 
their  Weapons.  It  is  befides  obferved,  that 
the  Swords  of  the  Gauls  were  of  fo  ill  a  tern- 
per,  as  after  two  or  three  ftrokes  to  ftand  bent 
in  their  Hands,  and  thereby  become  wholly 
ufelefs .  to  them,  if  they  had  not  time  to 
ftraighten  them  on  the  Ground  with  their 
Foot.     This  was  not  to  be  expefted  in  the 

heat 
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heat  of  fight,  againft  an  Enemy  that  preffedCH  AP. 
hard ;  fo  that  the  Romans  clofing  in  with  them, 
ftabbcd  them  in  the  Face  and  Breaft  with  their 
pointed  Swords,  and  made  terrible  flaughter. 
The  Chevalier  Folard  is  aftonifhed,  that  un- 
der all  thefe  Difadvantages,  his  Countrymen 
fhould  obtain  fo  many  Vi^ories  over  the  Ro^ 
mans.  He  can  hardly  forbear  fancying,  that 
had  they  fo  far  improved  by  their  Defeats,  as 
to  change  the  fafhion  of  their  Weapons,  and 
arm  themfelves  after  the  manner  of  their  Ad- 
vcrfaries,  we  ftiould  not  have  heard  fo  much 
of  the  boafted  Exploits  and  Conquefts  of  that 
People.  Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  the 
Gauls  wanted  neither  Bravery  nor  military 
Conduct,  and  if  we  except  the  fingle  Article 
of  their  Arms,  fhewed  themfelves  on  many 
ocqafions  no  way  inferior  to  the  Romans. 

VII.  But  let  us  now  compare  their  Arnis 
with  thofe  of  iht Greeks.  Here,  it.muftbe 
owned,  the  Advantage  does  not  appear  fo 
manifeft.  Many  are  rather  of  opinion,  th^t 
the  Greeks  excelled  the  Romans  in  this  refpeft. 
The  Earl  of  Orrery  particularly,  in  his  Tr^<?- 
tife  of  the  Art  of  War^  wonders  much  that 
the  Romans y  who  borrowed  moft  of  their 
Weapons  whether  offenfive  or  defenfive  from 
the  Greeksy  did  not  alfb  follow  their  examplq 
in  furnifhing  fome  of  thqir  Infantry  with  long 
Pikes,  which  he  obferves  are  the  beft  ofFenfive 
Arms,  either  to  charge  or  defend,  and  of  e;^:-* 
cellent  ufe  againft  Horfe.    It  is  ^vell  known " 

f  3  that 
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CHAP*thattEfe Macedonian  Phalanx,  to  whlchPhsh/^ 
f'  ^'  .and  Ako^ander  were  indebted  for  moft  of  their 
Victories,  fought  always  with  this  Weapon. 
One  W0uld  therefore  be  apt  to  think,  that  aa. 
Experience  fo  much  in  its  favour,  could  not 
have  failed  of  rccomn^ending  it  powerfully  to 
the  Romans.  And  yet  it  is  certain,  that  after 
making  tryal  ©f  it  for  fome  time,  they  laid 
it  afide  as  incommodious,  ordering  the  Hafiatu 
who  at  firft  were. equipped  with  it,  and  thence 
took  their  Name,  to  arm^  themfelvcs  after  the 
falhion  of  the  reft:  of  the  legionary  Foot* 
This  could  not  arife  from  any  Scrupulous,  at- 
tachment to  their  own  Cuftoms,  or  diflifce  of 
foreign  Manners;  becaufe  no  People  were 
ever  lefs  tenacious  in  this  refpefl:,  or  (hewed 
a  greater  readinefs  to  adopt  the  Inftitutions  of 
other  Nations,  when  they  faw  any  real  Bene- 
fit likely  to  accrue  from  them.  The  princi- 
pal Reafon  feems  to  have  been,  that  they  found 
the  ufe  of  the  Weapon  incompatible  with  that 
of  the  Shield.  For  as  it  neccflarily  required 
to  be  managed  with  both  Hands,  thofe  who 
fought  with  it  were  obliged  to  lay  afide  the 
Buckler ;  which  piece  of  Armour  appeared 
tQ  the  Romans  of  greater  confequence  than 
the  Pike,  becaufe  this  laft.was  in  fome  mea- 
fure  fupplied  by  the  Sword  and  Javelin.  If 
w;e  might  judge  of  things  by  the  Event,  the 
Romans  reafoned  very  juftly  on  this  occafion ; 
fince  without  the  affiflance  of  thePike^  they 
not  only  gained  greater  and  'more  numerous 
Viftories  than  the  Macedonian  Phalanx,  but 

even 
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even  beat  that  very  Phalanx  itfelf,  fo  ^ormi-CHVVP* 
dable  by  the  ufe  of  this  Weapon*  As  this  is 
a  very  curious  and  interefting  Subjeft,  and 
capable  of  furniftiing  many  ufeful  Reflexions 
in  relation  to  the  ancient  Art  of  War,  it  will 
not,  I  believe,  b*  difagreeable  to  the  Reader, 
if  we  enlarge  a  little  upon  it. 

VIII.  The  Macedonian  Phalanx  was  a  Body 
of  fixteen  thoufand  Men,  armed  with  Pikes 
four  and  twenty  foot  long,  which  Hiftorians 
defcribe  under  the  Name  of  Sarijfa.  This 
Corps  was  generally  divided  into  ten  Batta- 
lions, each  confifting  of  fixteen  hundred 
Men,  an  hundred  in  front,  and  fixteen  deep. 
To  fbrm  fomc  idea  of  their  ftrength  and  or- 
der of  Battle,  we  need  only  reftedt  upon  what 
S>a{red  a  few  Centuries  ago  in  Em-ope^  when 
taly  was  a  continual  Theatre  ef  War,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  different  Pretenfions  of  FrancCy 
Spain^  and  the  Emperor.  The  Battalions  of 
Switzerland  were  then  in  great  Reputation, 
and  generally  looked  upon. as. the  bed  Infan- 
try in  the  WorFd,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
many  Viftories  they  had  gained  by  the  Pike. 
They  were  forced  at  firft  to  have  recourfe  to 
this  Weapon,  in  order  to  fecure  themfelves 
againft  the  Ambition  of  the  German  Princes, 
who  vfcvt  daily  making  Attempts  upon  their 
Liberty.  For  thefe  Princes  being  rich,  and 
stWe  to  bring  into  the  Field  a  numerous  Caval- 
ry, the  SwitzerSy  whofe  whole  Strength  on 
the  contrary  lay  in  their  Foot,   faw  them- 
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CHA-P.felvcs  under  a  ncceffity  of  contriving  Arms,  - 
j^  might  defend  them  againft  the  Enemy's 
- .  -  Horfe*  None  appeared  fo  proper  for  this  piir- 
pofe  as  the  Pike  j  and  fo  fviccefsful  wpre  they, 
by  the  Perfcijtion  they  attained  to  in  the  ufe 
of  it,,  and  their  admirable  Orders  and  Qifci- 
pline,  that  with  fifteen  or  twenty  thoufand 
Foot,  they  would  often  venture  to  attack  a 
vaft  Body  of  Horfe,  and  generally  carne  off 
viftorio^s.  From  that  time  the  Pike  became 
famous,  j^nd  yras  introduced  into  all  the  Arr 
inies  of  Eur  op  f.  We  find  that  they  ufually 
had  oae  half  of  their  Infantry  Shot,  and  the 
other  half  Pikes ;  and  it  is  particularly  de- 
ferving  of  our  notice,  that  for  feveral  Ages, 
the  chief  Dependence  of  the  General  in  a 
Day  of  Battle  feems  to  have  been  upon  the 
Pikes.  By  degrees  the  Mufkct  began  to  pre- 
vail over  the  Pike  ;  yet  gained  ground  fo  very 
flowly,  that  it  is  not  much  above  half  a  Cen- 
tury, fince  we  find  one  third  of  the  Infantry 
Hill  Pikes.      ' 

IX.  But  tho*  the  Pike  was  found  to  be  of 
admirable  feryice  in  Engagements  with  Horfe, 
Experience  cqnftantly  made  it  appear,  that  it 
was  by  no  .means  fufficient  againft  a  refplute 
and  well-armed  Infantry.  For  as  this  Wea- 
ppn  required  to  be  managed  with  both  Hands, 
and  therefore  neceffarily  excluded  the  ufe  of 
the  Target,  thofe  who  carried  it  were  left  al- 
together without  defence,  if  in  the  courfe  of 
an  Engagement^  the  Enemy  fhould  chance  tq 
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get  within  their  Pikes.     Hence  the  GeijeralsCHAP. 
who  were  acquainted  with  this  Weakn^fs  in 
the  Swijs  Battalions,  and  could   bring  their 
Troops  to  pi-efs  the  Charge  vigoroufly,  feldoni 
failed  of  defeating  them  with  great  (laughter. 
Wc  have  a  remarkable  Example  of  it  in  the 
cafe  of  Count  Carmignolay  General  to  Philip 
Ficonfi  Duke  of  Milan.     That  brave  Officer 
being  fent  againft  a  Body  of  eighteen  thoufand 
Switzersj  with  only  fix  thoufand  Horfe,  and 
a  few  Foot,  advanced  boldly  to  the  Encoun- 
ter :  but  tho'  the  Attack  was  refolute  and  well 
conduced,  he  was  repulfed  with  confiderable 
lofs.     Carmignola  quickly  perceived  the  ad- 
vantage which  the  Enemy  had  in  their  Foot 
over  his  Horfe.     As  he  was  a  Man  of  deter- 
mined Courage,  and  rather  roufed  than  difpi- 
rited  by  the  Check  he  had  lately  received,  he. 
foon  rallied  his  Men,  and  led  them  on  again 
to   the  Charge.      When  he   came  within  a 
certain  diftance,    he  ordered  his   Cavalry  to ; 
difmount ;  and  engaging  the  Switzers  fmartly --' 
in  that  Pofture,  put  them  all  to  the  rout,  and 
moft  of  them'  to  the  Sword.      Only  three 
thoufand  were  left,    who  finding  themfelves 
paft  remedy,  threw   down    their  Arms.     It 
will  be  proper  to  take  notice  on  this  Occafion, 
that  the  Cavalry  lied  by  Carmignola  were  all 
Men  at  Arms,  and  therefore  compleatly  pro- 
vided both  for  Offence  and  Defence.  Now  fuch 
a  Body  of  Troops  was  well  enough  able  to 
deal  with  the  Switzers^  if  they  but  once  got 
clofe  up  with  theip,  and  c^me  to  ufe  their 

Swords* 
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CHWP: Swords.  For  then  the  Enemy  being  without 
2J^;^_^dcfenfive  Arms,  and  deriving  no  affiftancc 
from  their  Pikes,  whofc  very  length  rendered 
them  unferviceable,  were  expofed  to  unavoid- 
able flaughter.  Confidering  therefore  the 
Advantages  and  Difadvantages  on  both  fides, 
it  will  appear,  that  they  who  have  no  defen*' 
five  Arms  ane  without  Remedy,  if  the  Ene- 
my charges  but  home,  and  paflcs  their  Pikes. 
This  cannot  mifs  to  happen  in  an  Engage- 
ment with  refolute  Troops:  becaufe  Battles 
always  advancing,  and  the  i^arties  on  each 
fidef  preffing  on  perpetually,  they  muft  of  ne- 
ccifity  come  fo  near  at  laft,  as  to  reach  one 
another  with  their  Swords-;  and  tho'  fome- 
few  perhaps  may  be  killed^  or  tumbled  down 
by  the  Pikes,  yet  thofe  that  are  behind  ftill 
preifEng  on,  are  fufEcient  to  carry  the  Vidto- 

X.  From  thefe  Reafons  it  will  be  eaiy  to 
conceive,  why  Carmign^la  overcame  with  fo 
great  a  flaughter  of  the  Switzers,  and  fo  little 
of  his  own  Army.  Nor  is  this  Example  fin- 
gjilar  in  its  kind.  We  meet  with  many  others 
in  Hiftory,  all  tending  to  demonftrate,  that 
an  Infantry  armed  with  Swords  andfiucklers, 
have  great  advantages  over  the  Pike.  When 
Gonfaho  was  befieged  in  Barletta  by  the 
Ffencby  a  detachment  of  Spantjh  Foot  was  fent 
out  of'  Sicily y  and  landed  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples,  with  Orders  to  march  to  his  Relief. 
Monfieur  /  Aubigny  had  notice  of  their  Ap- 
proach, 
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proach,  and  went  t<>  meet  thcni  with  h>s  lVfcn,CHAP. 
at  Arms,  an4  a  Body  of  about  four  thoufa^d^^J^ 
Switzers.  Th^sfe  laft  prefe'd  upon  them  wijih 
their  Pikee^  and;  at  firft  put  th^m  into  fome 
diforder ;  but  the  Spaniards ^  by  the  help  of 
their  Bucklgrs,  and  the  agility  of  their  Bodies, 
having/  at  length  got  under  the  Pikes  of  the 
SwitzerSj  andfo  near  as  that  they  could  come  at 
them  with  their  Swords,,  defeated  them  with 
great  flaughtpr,  and.  very  little  lofs  on  their 
own  fide.  Every  one  knows  what  terrible 
havock  waSrm^de  of  xh.tSmitf^ers  at  the  Rattle 
of  J^vfnna^  a^4  ^1^  upon  the  fame  account, 
the  Spanijh  FoQt  having  gjot  to  them  with  their 
Swords:  nay^  it  is  certain  they  muft.  have 
been  aU  cut  tq  pieces;  had'th^y  not  been  hap- 
pily refcu^df  by  \!l(k^^  French  Horfe:  and  yet 
the  SpaniandSi  ^^awiing  thcn^felves  into  clofe 
order,  bravely  fuftained.  the  Aflaults  of  the 
Cavalry,  and  retired  without  lofs.  It  appears 
therefpre,  that  tho'  the  Pike  be  excellent 
againft  Horfe,  it  is  yet^  infufficient  in  an  En- 
counter with  Foot  5  whereas  an  Army  judici- 
oufly  aroxed  for  OiSence  and  Defence,  at  the 
fame  tirncr'that  it  can  very  well  deal  with  Ca- 
valry, is  likewifean- overmatch  for  a  Body  of 
Pikes. 

XL  Anp  hence  it  was  that  the  Macedo^ 
nian  Phalanx,  which  fcems  to  have  been  juft 
fuch  an  order,  of.  Battle  as  the  Battalions  of 
Switzerland^  experienced  lik^wijfe  the;  fame 
Fate,  when  it  caipe  tp  encounter  the  warlike 

and 
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CHAP,  and  well-armed  Troops  Of  the  Romans.  Jtii- 
in.  ftorians  afcribc  the  defeat  of  it  to  feveral 
Gaufcs :  the  advantageous  difpofition  of  the 
Roman  Troops,  who  fought  in  feparate  Bo- 
dies, yet  fo  drawn  up,  that  they  could  unite 
and  join  upon  occafion :  the  artful  Conduft 
of  the  Generals,  in  drawing  it  into  rugged 
and  uneven  Places,  where  it  could  not  pre- 
ferve  itfelf  entire,  but  became  disjointed  and 
broken  :  the  opportunity  this  gave  of  charg- 
ing it  in  the  openings  and  void  fpaces,  where- 
by it  was  totally  difunited,  and  being  attacked 
in  front  and  rear,  fell  an  cafy  Prey  to  its  Ene- 
mies. Thefe  things  doubtlefs  contributed  in 
part  to  the  Overthrow  of  which  we  fpeak : 
but  the  principal  defedl  of  the  Phalanx  lay  in 
its  difadvantageous  Armour  and  order  of 
Battle.  In  reality,  the  Pikes  of  the  two  firft 
Ranks  only  were  ferviceable  in  an  Engage-, 
ment :  thpfe  of  the  reft  fcaree  availed  any 
thing.  The  Men  of  the  third  Rank  could 
not  fee  what  pafled  in  the  front,  nor  had  any 
command  of  their  long  Pikes,  wl^ch  were 
intangled  and  locked  up  between  the  Files, 
without  a  poffibility  of  moving  them*  to  the 
right  or  left.  Hence  the  Romans  fi6und  no 
great  difficulty  in  furmounting  an  Obftacle, 
formidable  indeed  in  appearance,  but  at  bot- 
tom very  trifling.  They  had  only  to  gain 
upon  the  Pikes  of  the  two  firft  Ranks,  that 
they  might  join  the  Enemy,  and  fight  hand 
to  hand.  This  they  were  enabled  to  do  by 
fhe  help  of  th«ir  large  Bucklers,  with  which 

they 
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they  bore  up  the  Pikes  of  the  MacedomanSj^^^  A.P. 
iand  forcing  their  way  under,  reached  them^  ^}^i 
with  their  Swords.     All  refiftance  was  then 
at  an  end.     The  Phalanx,  unprovided  for  de- 
fence, and  rather  embarraffed  than  aided  by    -  \ 
their  Pikes,  could  no  longer  (land  the  furious  , ,     ' 
Charge  of  the  Romans y  who  made  dreadful    I 
havock  with  their  pointed  Swords.     We  finfl 
at  the  Battle  of  Pydna,  where  Paulus  Mmilius 
gained  fo  compleat  a  Viftory  over  Perfeus^         V. 
that  no  lefs  than  twenty  thoufand  Macedonians 
were  flain,  with  the  lofe  of  only  ^  hundred 
Men  on  the  fide  of  the  Romans.     This  agrees    ^^  V 
fo  exaftly  with  what  ^  we  have  above  related         ^ 
of  the  Swifzers^  that  it  is  impoflible  not  to 
afcribe  it  to  the  fame  Caufe,  namely,  the  in- 
fufficiency  of  the  Pike,  when  oppofed  to  aoi 
Infantry  armed  with  Swords  and  Bucklers. 


\ 


1/ 


XIL  We  come  now  to  fpeak  of  the  mili- 
tary Difcipline  of  the  Romans,  to  which,  no 
lefs  than  to  their  Arms,  they  were  indebted 
for  their  many  Victories  and  Conquefts.  Jf 
we  compare  this  with  other  Nations,  we  do 
not  find  that  they  furpaflTed  the  Gauls  in  Num- 
ber or  Boldnefs,  the  Germans  in  Stature,  the 
Spaniards  in  Strength  of  Body,  the  Africans 
in  Stratagem,  or  the  Greeks  in  Learning  and 
Jthe  Arts  of  civil  Life.  Nay  it  is  evident  from 
Hiftory,  that  they  were  inferior  in  all  thefc 
Refpedts.  But  as  to  what  regards  the  ufc  and 
exercife  of  Arms,  the  choice  of  Soldiers,  and 
the  training  them  up  in  all  the  Duties  of  War  j 

3  h^r^ 
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CHAP. here  indeed  lay  their  chief  Excellence,  and 
•  by  this  they  w^ere  enabled  to  baffle  all  the  Ad- 
vantages of  their  Enemies,  whether  derived 
from  Nature  or  Education.  We  have  alrea- 
dy obferved,*  that  none  were  admitted  into 
the  LJegions  'till  they  had  reached  their  feven- 
tecnth  Year.  But  tho'  this  was  the  age  fo^r 
entering  the  Service,  it  was  not  that  when 
they  began  to  learn.  For  as  War  was  the 
darling  Study  of  the  Romans^  they  habituated 
their  Youth  to  it  from  their  Infancy,  and 
carefully  inftrud:ed  them  in  all  its  Branches, 
having  fet  apart  the  Field  of  Mars  for  this 
pufpofe,  which  was  a  kind  of  military  School 
within  the  City.  We  are  not  hbvVever  to  ima- 
gine, that  they  looked  upon  this  early  InfUtu- 
tion  as  fufficient,  or  were  lefs  affiduous  in  ex- 
ercifing  their  Men,  after  they  were  admitted ' 
into  the  Service.  They  knew  that  conftant 
Praftice  alone  makes  Troops  expert,  and 
brings  them  to  the  habit  of  applying  their 
Knowledge  with  readinefs  upon  all  occafions. 
Hence  not  only  among  the  young  Soldiers, 
but  even  among  thofe  of  oldeft  ftandihg  in  the 
Army,  the  military  Exercifes  were  continued 
without  intermiffion.  Thefe  Exercifes  had  a 
threefold  Tendency :  to  inure  the  Men  ta 
Labour,  and  render  them  robuft  and  adiye  c 
to  inftrud  them  in  the  ufe  of  <heir  Arms  : 
and  laftly,  to  teach  them  the  neceflary  Evo- 
lutions, and  how  to  preferve  theit  Ranks  and 
Orders,  in  Marches,  Battles,  and  Incanip- 
ments. 

XIIL 
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XIIL  As  tothefirft,  the -R<7/wtfm  took  great  CHA>P. 
pains  to  form  their  Youth  to  be  nimble  in  run-  ^  ]p^^ 
ning,  adtivc  to  leap,  flxong  to  throw  the  Bar  and 
to  wreftle,  which  arc  all  njeceflary  Qualifica- 
tions in  a  Soldier.  For  running  and  nimble- 
nefs  fits  them  to  get  pofleffion  of  a  Place  be- 
fore th6  Enemy,  to  fall  upon  them  on  a  fud- 
den  in  their  Quarters,  and  to  purfuc  them 
with  n^ore  execution  in  k  Rout.  Adivity  en- 
ables them  with  greater  eafe  to  avoid  Blows, 
leap  a  Ditch^  or  climb  a  Bank.  And  Strength 
makes  them  carry  their  Arms  better,  ftrike 
better,  and  endure  the  Shock  better.  Swim- 
ming was  likewife  confidered  as  an  effential 
part  of  a  military  Education.  Armies  arc 
not  fure  of  Bridges  wherever  they  come,  nor 
arc  Boats  always  to  be  had ;  fo  that  if  Men 
cannot  fwim,  they  wi|l  necjjflarily  be  deprived 
of  feveral  ConvenienceB,  and  lofe  many  fair 
Opportunitias  of  Adion.  One  principal  Rea- 
fon  why  the  Romans  made  choice  of  the  Cam-- 
pus  Martius  to  exercife  their  Youth  in  was,  its 
nearnefs  to  the  T^ibeVy  injp  which  they  plunged 
after  their  Fatigues,  to  accuftom  themfelves 
to  Swimming,  and  cleanfe  away  the  Duft  and 
Sweat.  But  of  all  their  Exercifes  of  this 
kind,  none  was  purfued  with  greater  attention, 
than  the  inuring  the  Troops  to  the  military 
Pace;  that  is,  Co  walk  twenty  miles,  and 
fometimes  four  and  tvKcnty,  in  |ive  Hours. 
This  habituated  the*  Soldiers  to  a  certain  ftated 
and  regular  Progrefe  in  their  Marches,  taught 
them  to  Jceep.  clofc  together,  and  prevented 

their 
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QHAF.^^^^  cxpofing  themfelves  fcattered  and  dif- 
III.  perfed  to  the  Enemy,  They  were  obliged 
likewife  on  thefe  Occafions,  to  ca:rry  Burdens 
of  threefcore  Pound  weighty  which  not  only 
accuftomed  them  to  bear-  Fatigue,-  but  was 
found  ferviceable  in  many  other  refpeds. 
For  whether  it  might  be  neceflary  in  an  Ex- 
pedition to  take  along  with  theni  feversil  Days 
Provifions,  or  to  carry  a  certain  quantity  of 
.Water  thro'  a  dcfart  and .  fandy  Country,  or 
to  provide  a  number  of  Stakes  for  the  Exfc- 
cution  of  any  particular  Enterprize ;  againft 
all  thefe  Exigencies  they  had  prepared  them- 
felves by  the  Praftice  of  which  we  fpeak : 
and  hence  great  Dangers  were  many  times 
avoided,  and  great  Victories  many  times  ob- 
tained, 

XIV.  The  fecond  Particular  we  mentioned 
in  the  Roman  Exercifes  was,  the  inftrufting 
the  Men  in  the  ufe  of  their  Arms.  Here  alfo 
we  meet  with  many  Proofs  of  the  Induftry 
and  Sagacity  of  that  People.  They  fet  up  a 
great  Poft  about  fix  Foot  high,  fuitable  to  the 
ftature  of  a  Man,  and  faftened.it  fo  ftrongly, 
that  no  Blows  might  be  able  to  batter  or 
fhake  it.  This  the  Soldiers  were  wont  to 
affail  with  all  the  Inftrumients  of  War,  as  if 
it  had  been  indeed  a  real  Enemy.  Sometimes 
they  would  aim  their  Blows  at  the  Head, 
fometimes  ftrike  it  on  the  Face,  then  on  the 
Sides,  Legs,  before  and  behind,  now  retreat- 
ing, and  then  advancing  aigain  j   during  all 

which 
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which  they  were  taught  to  proceed  with  foCHAP. 
much  Caution,  that  in  direfting  their  Wea-  ^^^• 
pon  againft  their  Adverfary^  they  fhould  not  ^ 
mean-while  lay  themfeves  open  to  Wounds* 
By  this  Contrivance  they  learnt  hoW  to  place 
their  Blows  aright,  and  became  dexterous 
and  nimble,  both  at  defending  themfelves, 
and  offending  their  Enemies.  They  were  in- 
ftrufted  rather  to  thruft  than  to  cut  with  their 
Swords:  becaufe  Thrufts  are  more  mortal, 
harder  to  be  defended,  and  he  that  makes 
them  is  not  fo  eafily  difcovered,  and  is  readier 
to  double  his  Thruft  than  his  Blow.  We 
muft  not  here  forget,  that  in  thefe  Exercifes 
they  made  ufe  of  Helmets,  Shields,  and 
Swords,  double  the  weight  of  common  Wea- 
pons. This  made  them  ready  and  alert  in 
Battle,  which  they  found  fo  far  from  being 
attended  with  any  unforefeen  Incumbrances, 
that  it  was  rather  an  eafe  from  the  fatigue  of 
ordinary  Duty.  Nor  let  any  one  wonder, 
that  the  Romans  were  fo  extremely  attentive 
to  thefe  little  things,  fince  according  to  the 
mamier  of  fighting  then  ufed,  in  which  the 
Troops  encountered  hand  to  hand,  every 
fmall  Advantage  was  of  great  Importance. 
They  were  befides  fenfible,  that  Experience 
in  this  kind  makes  Men  bold  and  courage- 
ous ;  for  no  one  fears  to  do  that  which  ho 
thinks  he  underftands.  A  Soldier  who  had 
often  made  trial  of  himfelf  in  thefe  imaginary 
Combats,  grew  impatient  to  come  to  adiion 
in  good  earneft,  that  he  might  the  better 
Vol.  I.  g  judge 
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^^AP.j^(Jge  of  his  own  Proficiency,  and  h^ve  an 
'  opportunity  of  putting  that  in  praftice,  which 
he  had  fo  well  learnt  in  Theory.  Hence 
Battles  were  not  what  they  dreaded>  but  what 
they  defired :  and  Generals  often  found  it 
more  difficult  to  reftrain  their  Men  from 
fighting,  and  check  the  Ardor  of  their  Cou- 
rage, where  Prudence  obliged  them  to  decline 
the  Onfet ;  than  to.  prevail  upon  them  to  face 
the  Enemy,  when  they  judged  it .  ncceflary 
to  come  to  an  Engagement* 

XV,  But  it  is  riot  fufficient  ta  inure  Men 
to  Labour,  to  make  them  ftrong^  fwift,  and 
expert  at  the  ufe  of  their  Weapons:  thcy- 
muft  learn  like  wife  to  keep  their  Ranjcs  well^ 
to  obey  Orders,  and  follow  thq  Diredtions 
and  Signals  of  their  Commanders.  This  was 
the  third  Branch  of  the  Roman  Exercifes, 
about  which  they  were  no  lefs  folicitous,  than 
about  the  other  two,  I  (hall  not  here  enter 
into  a  minute  Detail  of  the  common  Evolu- 
tions, the  opening  and  clofing  of  the  Files, 
doubling  their  Ranks,  turning  to  the  right 
and  left.  Marchings,  Wheelings,  &c.  becaufe 
they  differed  but  a  little  from  the  Practice  of 
the  prefent  Age*  Their  manner  of  forming 
too  in  order  of  Battle,  their  Condudl  in  aii 
Attack  or  Repulfe,  with  the  general  difpo-- 
fition  of  their  Marches,  will  come  in  more 
properly  under  other  Heads  of  this  Difcourfe^ 
Let  it  fuffice  for  the  prefent  to  obferve,  that 
they  exercifed  their  Men  without  intermiffion 

in 
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mail  thefe  different  Branches  of  the  Service, C^a  p. 
^nd  by/ the  force  ctf  conftant  Habit,  brought  ^^' 
thenj  to  that  degree  of  Expertnefs,  that  they 
could'  pradtife  without  Hurry  and  Confufion  . 
in  the  heat  of  Fight,  what  they  had  been  fo 
thoroughly  tv?^^ti  to  in  the  Field.  Above 
all  it  was  their  particular  Care,  to  accuftoni 
the  Troops  to  rally  ind  recover  their  Order 
readily  when  broken.  To  this  end,  befides 
diftinguiflung  the  feveral  Companies  by  pe-^ 
culiir  Fnfigns,  every  Man  had  his  fixed  and 
invariable  Poft  in  the  Battalion,  and  was  taught 
by  long  Practice,  to  know  in  a  manner  habi- 
tually^ •  the  number  of  his  File,  his  PJace  in 
that  File,  his  right  and  left-hand  Man  where 
he  belonged  to  the  front  Rank,  and  both 
thefe  and  his'File-Leader  where  he  belonged  to 
the  other  Ranks.  Nay  fo  very  curious  were  the 
Romans  in  this  Point,  thjat  to  imprint  thefe 
things  the  deeper  upon  the  Minds  of  the  Sol- 
diers, they  caufed  them  to  be  engraven  in 
great  Char&fters  upon  their  Helmets  and 
Bucklers. 

XVI.  Nor  were  they  lefs  careful  in  train- 
ing up  the  Cavalry,  whom  they  taught  par- 
ticularly to  ride  well,  and  fit  faft  when  they 
came  to  a  Charge.  To  this  end  they  had 
Horfes  of  Wood  upon  which  they  were  ex- 
ercifed,  vaulting  upon  them,  fometimes  with 
their  Arms,  and  fometimes  without,  very  neatly 
and  exa<ftly,  without  any  aflifl:ance ;  fo  that 
upon  a  Signal  from  their  Captain   they  wer^ 

g  2  im- 
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CHAP-  Immediately  on  horfc-back,  and  upon  another 
^^^'     Signal  as  foon  upon  the   Ground.     As  they 
fought  in  Squadrons,  like  the  Cavalry  of  our 
time,  their  Evolutions  were  rtiuch  the  fame 
with  thofe  in  ufe  at  prefent,  allov/ing  only  the 
difference  of  Armour  ;  and  among  the  Horfe, 
as  well  as  the  Foot,  were  carried  on  without 
intcrmiffion.     Indeed  there  is  nothing  more 
admirable  in    the    whole  Roman  Difciplinej 
than  the  continual   Exercifc  to    which  the 
Troops  were  kept,  either  virkhin   or  without 
the  Camp;   infomuch  that  they  were  never 
idle,  and  had  fcarcc  any  refoitc  from  Duty. 
The  new  raifed  Soldiers  performed  their  Ex- 
crcifes  regularly  twice  a  Day,  and  the    cdd 
ones  once  :  for  it  was  not,  in  the  Opinion  of 
this  People,  length  of  Service  that  conftituted 
warlike  and  veteran  Troops,  but  the  uninter- 
rupted Habit  and  Praftice  of  Arms ;  nor  did 
they  confider  an  unexercifed  Soldier,  after  what 
number  of  Campaigns  you  will,  as  any  other 
than  a  Novice  in  the  Profeflion.     Accordingly 
they  were  conftant  and  indefatigable  in  training 
their  Men  to  all  the  different  Operations  of 
the  Field.  '  They  obliged  them  to  makehafty 
Marches  of  a  confiderable  length,  laden  with 
their  Arms  and   feveral  Palifades,    and  that 
often  in  fteep  and  craggy  Countries.     They 
habituated  them  always  to  keep  their  Ranks, 
even  in  the  midft  of  Diforder  and  Confufio»» 
and  never  to  lofe  fight  of  their    Standards. 
They  made  them  charge  each  other  in  mock 
Battles,  of  which  the  OlHccrs,  Generals,  and 
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even  the  Conful  himfelf  were  Witnefles,  and  inC  HA  P. 
which  they  thought  it  for  their  Glory  to, 
ihare  in  perfon.  When  they  had  no  Enemy- 
in.  the  Field,  the  Troops  were  employed  in 
confiderable  Works,  as  well  to  keep  them  in 
Exercife,  as  for  the  publick  Utility.  Such  ia 
particular  were  the  Highways,  called  for  that 
reafon  Via  mtUturei^  which  ftill  fubfift,  and 
are  the  fruits  of  that  wife  and  falutary  Cuflom* 

XVII.  How  much  the  Romans  relied  upon 
this  manner  of  training  and  employing  their 
Troops,  appears  evidently  from  the '  Condudt 
of  their  Senate  and  Generals,  during  a  courfe 
of  feveral  Ages.  For  in  all  their  Difficulties 
and  Straits,  this  was  that  to  which  they  had  im- 
mediate recourfe,  as  their  fureft  Refuge,  and 
the  only  means  by  which  they  could  hope  to 
extricate  themfelves-  Did  they  think  them- 
felves  expofed  to  any  Danger,  or  were  they 
deiirous  to  repair  fome  Lofs  ?  It  was  a  Qonftant 
Practice  among  them,  to  invigorate  and  give 
new  Life  to  their  military  Difcipline.  Are 
they  engaged  in  a  War  with  the  LatineSy  a 
People  no  lefs  martial  than  themfelves  ? 
Manlius  refledls  upon  the  beft  Method  of 
ftrengthening  the  Command  in  the  Field,  and 
puts  to  death  his  own  Son,  for  conquering 
without  his  Orders.  Are  they  defeated  before 
Numantia  ?  Scipio  Mmilianus  immediately  re- 
moves the  feveral  Blandi(hment3  which  had 
enervated  them.  Have  the  Roman  Legions 
paffed  under  the  Yqke  in  Numidia  ?  Metellus^ 
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C  H  A  p.  wipes  away  the  Ignominy,  the  Inftanthe  hai^ 
III.  .  obliged  them  to  refume  their  ancient  Inftitu- 
tions.  MariuSy  that  he  may  be  enabled  to 
vanquifli  the  Cr^^r/  and  the  Teutones^  begins 
by  diverting  the  courfe  of  Rivers :  and  Sylla 
employs  in  fuch  hard  Labour  his  Soldiers,  who 
were  terrified  at  the  War  vrhich  was  carrying 
on  againft  Mithridates^  that  they  fue  for  Battle, 
tfo  -put  an.  end  to  their  Hardfliips,  PubKm 
Najica  made  the  Romans  build  a  Fleet  of  Ships 
iat  a  time  H^Hen  they  had  no  occafion  for  fuch 
a  Force.  In  a  word,  Induftry,  Diligence, 
and  a  Perfeverance  in  all  kind  of  military 
Toils,  was  the  very  CharaiJleriftick  of  this 
People  :  they'  dreaded  Idlenefs  more  than  an 
Enemy. 

XVIII.  These  Men  thus  inured  were  ge- 
nerally healthy  and  vigorous.  We  do  not  find 
by  Hiflorlans,  that  the  Roman  ArmieSj  which 
waged  War  in  fo  great  a  variety  of  Climates, 
fell  often  a  prey  to  Difeafes  ;  whereas  in  the 
^refent  Age,  we  daily  fee  Armies,  without 
once  engaging,  periih  and  melt  away^  if  1 
may  ufe  the  Expreffion,  in  afingle  Campaignr 
Nor  Can  I  forbear  taking  notice,  that  th6 
Dexterity  and  Addrefs  the  Soldiers  attained, 
by  means  of  their  continual  Exercifes,  ferved 
not  only  to  render  them  ikilful  and  atftive  in 
the  'Duties-  of  the  Field,  but  infpired  them 
Hkewife  with  Boldnefs  and  Intrepidity.  In 
the  Battles  -fought  in  our  Age^  every  finglc 
Soldier  has  very  little  Security  and  Confidence, 
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except  in  the  Multitude  :  but  among  the  i?^;;^^?/?},  CHAF 
every  Individual,  more  robuft  and  of  greater  ^  j^^j^ 
Experience  in  War,  as  well   as  more   inured 
to  the  Fatigues  of  it  than  his  Enemy,  relied 
upon   himfelf   only..    He  was  naturally  en- 
dued with  Courage,  or  in  other  Words,  with 
that  Virtue  which   a  fenfibility  of  our  own 
Strength  infpires.     To  the   fame    admirable 
Difcipline  too    were    they    indebted,    for  a 
certain  Haughtinefs  and  Opinion  of  Superiority,- 
which  made  them  rank  themfelves  above  the 
Troops  of  all  other  Nations,  and  defpife  the 
fervice  of  any  foreign  Prince  or  State,   com- 
pared with  that  of  their  own  Country.     De- 
fertions  are  very  common  among  us  for  this 
Reafon,  becaufe  the  Soldiers  are  the  dregs  of 
every  Nation,  and  not  one  of  them  pofTefles^ 
or  thinks  himfelf  pofTefTed  of  a  certain  Ad- 
vantage,   which  renders  his  Condition  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  his  Adverfaries.    But  among 
the  Romans  they  were  lefs  frequent;  it  being 
fcarce  poffible  that  Soldiers,  raifed  from  among 
a  People  naturally  fo  imperious  and  afpiring^ 
and  fo  fure  of  commanding  over  others,  fhould 
demean  themfelves  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  ceafe 
to  be  Romanu     We  may  likewife  obferve,  as  a 
neceffary  Confequence  of  their  being  fo  care- 
fully trained,  that  'twas  next  to  impoflible  in 
a  Battle,  how  unfortunate  foever,  but  fome 
Troops  muft  rally  in  one  Part  or  other   of 
it,  or  the  Enemy  be  defeated  in  fome  quarter 
of  the  Field  5  either  of  which  was  often  fuf- 
ficient  tp  fecure  the  Viiflory.    And  indeed  we 
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CHAP. find  every  where  in  Hiftory,  that  whenever 
the  Romans  happened  to  be  overpowered  in 
the  beginning,  whether  by  numbers  or  the 
iiercenefs  of  the  Onfet,  they  feldom  failed  at 
laft  to  wreft  the  Vidory  out  of  the  Enemy's 
hands. 

XIX.  There  are  ftill  many  other  Par- 
ticulars that  might  be  mentioned  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Roman  Difcipline :  their 
llrift  Regulations  with  regard  to  all  the  diffe- 
rent Branches  of  the  Service :  their  admirable 
Policy  in  making  Motives  of  Honour  and 
Shame  operate  ftrongly  upon  the  Troops : 
their  fteddy  adherence  to  the  received  Maxims 
of  War,  fo  as  never  on  any  occafion  to  abate 
of  the  rigor  of  military  Severity,  where  the 
Soldiers  were  found  to  have  negledted  their 
Duty,  abandoned  their  Poft,  thrown  away 
their  Arms,  or  furrendered  themfelves  to  the 
JEnemy.  Hiftory  abounds  with  Examples  of 
his  kind.  As  their  Armies  were  for  the  moil: 
part  but  fmall,  the  Commander  had  a  better 
Opportunity  of  knowing  the  feveral  Individ 
duals,  and  could  more  eafily  perceive  the  va- 
rious Faults  and  Mifdemeanors  committed  by 
the  Soldiery,  againft  which  care  was  taken  to 
provide  immediately.  Nor  were  they  fq  te- 
nacious of  their  own  Cuftoms,  as  not  to  pay 
a  due  attention  to  thofe  of  othei?  Nations, 
which  they  adopted  without  hefitation,  where- 
ever  they  appeared  attended  with  any  real 
gfpefit.     In  ^^:\v  War  with  PyrrhuSy  they 
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improved  themfelvcs  in  the  knowledge  of  CHAP. 
Pofts  and  Incampments :  in  that  with  Hdnm--,  ^^^1  , 
ial  they  learnt  the  true  ufe  of  Cavalry,  and 
how  to  apply  Addrefs  and  Stratagem  in  the 
conduft  of  a  Campaign.     If  any  Nation  boaft- 
ed,  either  from  Nature  or  its  Iniftitution,  any 
peculiar  Advantage^  the  Romans  immediately 
made  ufe  of  it.     They  employed  their  utmoft 
Endeavours  to  procure  Horfes  from  Nuwidia^ 
Bowmen  from  Crete^  Slingcrs  from  the  Balea- 
nan  Ifles,  and  Ships  from  the  Rhodians :  fo 
that  it  may  with  juftice  be  faid  of  them,  that 
no  Nation  in  the  World  ever  prepq^ed  for 
War  with  fo  much  Wifdom,  and  carried  it 
on  with  fo  much  Intrepidity. 

XX.  Thus  have  we  endeavoured  to  give 
fome  account  of  the  Arms  and  Difcipline  of 
the  Romans^  and  to  point  out  their  excellency 
over  thofe  of  other  Nations.  How  much 
they  were  indebted  to  them  for  their  Gran- 
deur and  Succefles,  appears  evidently  from, 
this:  that  fo  long  as  their  Armies  adhered 
fir  idly  to  thefe  primitive  Inftitutions,  they 
were  invincible ;  but  in  proportion  as  they 
deviated  from  them,  became  like  other  Men. 
When  they  began  to  look  upon  their  Armour 
as  too  weighty  and  cumberfome,  and  their 
Difcipline  as  attended  with  too  many  Re- 
ftraints,  and  of  courfe  to  relax  in  thefe  two 
important  Articles,  they  gradually  funk  to  a 
level  with  the  Troops  of  their  Enemies,  and 
ijt  Igft  fo  totally  degejieratcd,  that  we  fipd  not 
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CHAP.in  their  Behax^Ioiir  the  leaft  traces  of  their  ori-* 
^^;^^^^nal  Bravery.  I  kAbw  il  iis  a  Maxim  of  long  ' 
"^  Handing,  that  Montj  is  the  Siniivs  of  War. 
How  far  this  ittdy  fUit  the  Conftitution  of  the 
prefent  Age,  I  %ill  not  pretend  to  fay ;  but 
it  feems  by  no  meahs  to  agree  with  Antiquity. 
I  am  fure  the  whole  current  of  Hiftory  is 
againft-  it.  Had  this  been  the  cafe,  Cyrus 
could  nevei-  have  J)fcvaiied  agairift  Crafusy  nor 
the  Greeks  againft  the  PerfattSy  nor  the  Ro* 
mans  againft  the  Carthaginians.  It  is  trlie  Mo*  • 
ney  is  requifite  for  the  carrying  on  of  a  War,  - 
but  not'  principally  and  in  the  firft  pkcfe. 
Good  Soldiers  and  good  Difcipline  are  of  in- 
finitely greater  avail.  Where  thefe  are,  it 
it  vyill  be.eafy  to  find  Money ;  but  Money  is 
not  always  fufficient\o  procure  them.  Had 
not  the  Romans  donfe  more  in  their  Wars  with 
their  Iron  than  *  their  Gold,  the  Treafures  of 
the  whole  WorM  AH^ould  not  have  been  fuffi- 
cient  for  them^  confidering  their  great  Enter- 
prl^cfe  abroad,  and  their  no  lefs  Difficulties  at 
home.  But  having  ^ood  and  well  difciplined 
Troops,  they  were  never  in  want  of  Money ; 
for  thofe  who  were  afraid  of  their  Armies, 
ft  rove  with  Emulation  to  fupply  them.  Nay 
it  is  remarkable,  that  their  moft  celebrated 
Viftories,  and  thofe  which  required  the 
greateft  exertion  of  Strength,  were  gained' 
during  the  period  of  their  Pbverty.  It 
wis  then  that  they  fubdued  the  Samnites^ 
forced  Pyrrhus  to  quit  Italy,  and  cut 
in  pieces  the    mighty   Armies  of  the  Gar^ 
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thaginians.  After  they  became  poflefled  C  H  A  P. 
of  the  Treafures  of  the  Univerfe,  they  had ,  ^' 
for  the  moft  part  only  weak  afad  effeminate 
Nations  to  deal  with,  and  were  fo  far  from 
increafing  in  red  Powef,  thAt  by  the  concur- 
rent Teftimony  of  ill  Hiftorians,  they  are  to 
be  confidered  from  that  time  as  upon  the  de- 
cline. Livy^  in  that  famous  Queftion  relating 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans^  where  he  endea- 
vours to  determine  what  would  have  been  the 
Event,  had  Alexander  the  Great  turned  his 
Arms  againft  Italy^  obferves  that  in  War  there 
are  three  things  fundamentally  neceflary  5 
good  Soldiers,  good  Officers,  and  gopd  For- 
tune:^ and  then  arguing  whether  Alexander 
or  the  Romans  were  more  considerable  in  thefc 
three  Points,  condudes  without  the  leaft  men- 
tion of  Money.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
^artansy  fo  long  as  they  adhered  to  their  prir 
mitive  Inftitutions  and  Poverty,  were  the  moft 
powerful. People  of  all  Greece ^  and  never  prov^ 
ed  unfuccefsful  \^  their  Wars,  till  they  became 
poiTefled.of  great  Riches  and  Revenues.  I 
conclude,  therefore,  that  it  was  by  the  Bravery 
of  their  Troops,  the  Advantage  of  their 
Arms,  and  the  Excellence  of  their  Difcipline> 
that  the  Romans  rendered  themfe^ves  vidio*- 
rions  over  all  Nations :  and  acoordingly  we 
find,  that  when  they  cearfed'toi  have  the  fupe- 
riority  in  thefe,  the  Revenues  of  the  whole 
World  were  not  fufficient  to  defend  them. 

CHAP. 
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C    H    A   P.     IV. 

I  -  .  - 

Of   the  Spirit    and  Bravery   of  tbs 

Roman  Troops, 

I.  \  LTHO'  military  DIfcipline,  and 
J[/\^  the  continual  Exercife  of  Arms,  na- 
turally conduce  to  make  a  People  bold^  dar* 
ing,  and  intrepid;  ^yet  there  is  fomething 
fo  peculiar  in  the  Spirit  and  Character  of  the 
Romans^  that  I  flatter  myfelf  it  will  not  be 
unacceptable  to  the  Reader,  to  offer  a  few 
RefledHons  on  this  Subjed:,  and  give  hint 
V  fome    infight    in   to    thofe  Inftitutions  and 

^  Maxims  of  Conduft,  which  chiefly  contribut- 

ed to  exalt  their  Courage,  and  animate  their 
Bravery.  Two  things  here  naturally  prefent 
themfelves  to  our  confideration.  Firft,  the 
admirable  Principles  upon  which  the  Com- 
monwealth was  founded.  Secondly,  the 
SucceflSon  of  great  Men  that  for  fevcral  Ages 
prevailed  in  it,  and  who  fupported,  invigorat- 
ed, and  from  time  to  time  gave  new  Life  to 
thefe  Principles.  Among  the  Principles  of 
the  Roman  Polity,  none  feems  to  have  taken 
deeper  root,  than  the  fear  of  the  Gods,  and 
a  veneration  for  Religion.  This  perhaps,  at 
firft  fight,  may  not  be  thought  fo  immediately 
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to  concern  a  martial  People  :  but  if  wc  exa-^  H  ^  P, 
mine  the  efFed  of  it  upon  their  Armies,  and 
the  many  valuable  Purpofes  it  was  made  to 
ferve  in  War,  we  fhall  have  reafon  to  con- 
clude, that  of  all  their  Inftitutions,  not  one 
contributed  more  to  the  Grandeur  of  the  State* 
For  hence  in  particular  it  was, .  that  the  mili- 
tary Oath  was  held  fo  facred  among  theTroops, 
and  became  an  inviolable  bond  of  Fidelity  and 
Subjeftion;    The  Soldiers,  however  difpleafed 
and  enraged,  did  not  dare  to*  quit  their  Gene- 
rals, fo  long  as  this  Tie  was  fuppofed  to  re- 
main in  force ;  nay  fo  very  tender  and  fcru- 
pulous  were  they,  that  even  in  their  greateft 
Impatience  to  be  difcharged,  they  would  yet 
never  adrhit  of  any  Interpretation,   that  car- 
ried in  it  the  leaft  ftrain  or  appearance  of 
Deceit.     We  have  a*remarkable  Example  of 
this,  in  their  Behaviour  to  ^inStius  Cwcmna- 
tusy    after  the   defeat  of   Appius  Herdonius. 
That  Sabine  had  feized  the  Capitol  with  four 
thoufand  Men.     The  Danger  was  imminent, 
and  required  fpeedy  redrefs :  but  the  Tri- 
bunes, who  were  then  pufhingthe  Teren-- 
tian  Law ;  in  order  to  force  the  Senate  to  a 
compliance,  oppofed  the  Levies.    The  People 
however,  partly  by  Promifes,  partly  by  remon- 
ftrating  the  danger  of  the  City,  were  at  length 
prevailed  upon  to  take  an  Oath  of  Fidelity  to 
the  Confuls ;  and  marching  againft  Herdonius^ 
foon  recovered  pofleffion  of  the  Capitol.   Tub-* 
lius  Valerius^  to  whom  the  charge  of  the  At- 
tack fell,  chancing;  to  be  flairi,  ^inSlius  Cin-- 

cinnatus 
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C  H  A  ?*cinnafus  wa^  impi^clwtely  chofen  in  his  room  ; 
^^*   ^who  to  keep  the  Troops  employed,  and  leave 
them  no  room  to  think  of  their  Law  Terentilla^ 
ordered  them  out  upon  an  E?cpedition  againft 
the  Volfci^  alledging,  that  the  Oath  they  ha4 
tak^n  to  the  lata  Conful  obliged  them  to  follo\y 
him.     The  Tribunes,  to  evade  th<?  Engage^- 
ment,  pretended  that  the  Oath  bound  them 
only  to  the  perfpu  of  ValeriuSy    and  fo  was 
buried  with    him  in  his  Tomb.     But  the 
People,  more  fii^cre  and  plain-hearted,  could 
not  refolve   to ;  thdter  themfelves  under  fp 
frivolous    a  Diftinftion,    and  therefore   pre- 
pared every  MaU    to    take  Arms,   tho'  very 
unwillingly.    Nondum  ^fay§  Lmy)  h^c^  qu^ 
nunc  tenet  fecuhmy  neghgentia  Deum  venerat^ 
nee  interpretando  Jibi  fuifque^  jusjurandum^  G? 
leges  aptas  faciebat.     "  That  neglcd:  of  the 
"  Gods,  which  ib  much  diihonours  the  pre- 
"  fent  Age,  wa«  not  known  in  thofe  Days, 
"  nor  had  Men    learnt   the  pernicious  Art 
"  of  interpreting  the  Lawsf  -  of  Religion   ae* 
"  cording  to  their  own  Purpofes/* 

II.  I  could  produce  many  Inftaaces  of  the 
like  nature,  all  tending  to  fhew,  how  fer^^ 
viceable  Religion  was,  to  the  governing  of 
Armies,  the  uniting  of  the  People,  and  th^ 
keeping  them  in  due  fubjedion  to  thw  Of* 
ficers  and  Magiftrates  :  infomuch  that  (hoiilcj 
it  fall  into  difpute,  whether  Rome  was  mor© 
indebted  to  Romulus  or  Numay  I  am  clearly 
of  Opinion  that  Numd  would  havp  the  pre-i^ 
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ference.  For  where  Religion  is  once^  fixed,  CHAP; 
military  Difcipliae  may  be  eafily  introduced' j  ^^* 
bat  where  Religion  is  wanting,  Difcipline  h 
not  brought  in  without ,  great  difficulty ;  and 
oever  can  be  carried  to  perfe<!lit)n.  If -we  en-. 
quire  into  the  nature  of  the  Religion .  profefled 
by  the  Romans j  we  find  that  it  rah  much 
upon  the  Anfw^rs  of  OraCles,  DivinationSy 
Soothfaying,  Sacrifices,  and  innumerable  xDther 
Ceremonies,  that  argue  more  of  Supcrftition, 
than  any  juft  knowledge  of  the.  Deity..  But 
abfurd  as  tbift  Religion  may  appear,  it  had 
nevertbelefi  a  wonderful  Influence  upon  the 
Minda  of  Men^  and  was  often-  made  ufe  of 
with  fuccefs,  to  infpire  Courage  in  Battles 
and  Dangers.  It  is  well  known  that  all  their 
military  Expeditions  were  preceded  by  the 
Auguries  and  Aufpices ;  anjl  according  to  tho 
Omens  that  offered  on  thefe  Occaiions,  did 
the  People  judge  of  the  ifiuc.  Hence  their 
wifcft  and  beft  Gcnerab,  by  a  ftrift  Regard 
tothefe  Obfervances,  and  accommodating  the 
Ceremonies  of  Religion  to  their  own  Defigns, 
generally  found  means  to  give  a  favourably 
turn  to  the  Omens ;  which  greatly  contributed 
to  exalt  the  Courage  of  their  Troops,  and 
made  them  face  the  Enemy  with  Confidence. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  obferved,  that  where 
the  ufual  Forms  were  negledled,  and  Generals 
affcded  to  ad:  in  Contempt  of  the  Aufpioes, 
they  feldom  fucceeded  in  their  Defigns.  Ttds 
may  well  enough  be  accounted  for,  without 
allowing  any  real  Influence  tothefeCeremohiesi 
•«.,  -  or 
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C  H  A  P.or  fuppofing  that  the  flight  and  chirping  of 
^^*  .Birds  could  in  the  Icaft  afFcdt  future  Events. 
Nothing  in  truth  can  be  more  trifling,  than 
the  pretended  Prcfages  of  which  we  fpeak :  but 
as  they  were  firmly  believed  by  the  bulk  of  the 
Army ;  where  at  any  time  they  appeared  un- 
favourable, it  could  not  fail  of  cafting  a  great 
damp  upon  the  Spirits  of  the  Soldiers.     And 
yet  mis  does  not  feem  to  me  to  have  been  the 
principal  caufe  of   thofc  Mifcarriages,    that 
were  ufually  obferved  to  follow  a  negleft  of 
the  Aufpices.     The  Ignorance  and  Incapacity 
of  the  Generals  will  much  better  account  for 
them;    nor    need  we  a  ftronger    Proof  of 
this   Incapacity,    than    the  Contempt    with 
which  they  affefted  to  treat  Religion.     War 
is  neceflfarily   attended  with  fo    much   Un- 
certainty,  and  requires  fuch  a  multitude  of 
different  Attentions,  that  a  prudent  General 
will  be  far  from  neglefting  any  Advantages, 
which  he  fees  may  be  drawn  from  the  efti- 
blifhcd  Prejudices  of  thofe  under  his  command  5 
much  lefs  will  he  turn  thefe  very  Prejudices 
to  his  own  hurt,  by  an  ill-judged  Contempt: 
and  the  General   who  is  fo  indifcreet  as  ta 
ad:  in  this  manner,  plainly  difcovers  hinifelF 
unfit  for  the  condu(St  of  any  great  Enterprizc. 
I  know  it  is  aflferted  by  fome,  that  Religion 
checks  the  natural  Fiercenefs  and  Obfl:inacy  of 
Men,    and   renders  them  poor-fpirited    and 
abjed: :    but  whoever '  talks  in  this  manner, 
fliewshimfelf  little  converfant  in  the  Hiftory 
of  Mankind.     Confidcr  the  Romans  in  the  beft 
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times  of  the  Ri^ublick,  xht  Englt/h  ^iinderCHAP. 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  Oliver  Cromwell^  ^^  ^^1 
French  in  the  Age  of  Henry  the  fourth,  the 
United  Provinces  in  that  of  Philip  the  fecond^ 
and  the  Stiedes  unddr  Gu/lavus  Vafa^  and  then 
tcU  me,  whether  the  moft  flouriftiing  and 
formidable  periods  of  Nations,  be  hot  thofe 
when  a  Spirit  of  Religion  has  ftrongly  taken 
poiieflion  of  the  Minds  of  the  People^ 

III.  Next  to  a  veneration  iot  Religion^ 
love  of  their.  Country  was  the  prevailing 
Chara^eriftick  of  the  Rofnans\  This  Virtue 
naturally  roufes  Men  to  great  Defigns,  and 
begets  Vigour  and  Perfeverance  in  the  exe-^ 
cution  of  them  5  and  as  it  had  taken  a  deepef^ 
root  among  the  People  of  whom  we  fpeak^ 
than  in  any  other  Nation  mentioned  in  Hifto^ ' 
ry,  no  wonder  we  here  meet  with  fo  many 
Inilances  of  Magnanimity,  publick  Spirit, 
Fortitude,  and  all  the  Virtues  that  tend  fo 
fbrxn  a  race  of  Herges.  It  is  certain  that  the 
Conilitution  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth 
was  peculiarly  fitted  to  nourifli  this  Spirit* 
The  People  had  many  Tics  and  Obligations  to 
the  State^  many  endearing  Connexions  to  in* 
fpirc  the  love  of  it.  They  chofe  the  Senators 
by  whofe  Counfels  the  Republick  was  govern- 
ed, the  Magiftrates  by  whom  Juftice  was  ad* 
miniftered,  and  the  Generals  who  conduced 
and  terminated  their  Wars  ;  fo  that  the  pub- 
lick  SiicCreflcs  were  in  a  manner  their  own 
Work,     PJence  the  Principle  of  which  we 
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CHAP.fpeak  became  fo  ftrong  in  thcrxif  that  thqr 
were  ready  to  facrii^ce  every  otW  Confidc-f 
ration  to  it»  whether  of  Intereil  or  Amhitbn* 
No  Hazards,  no  Sufferings  appeared  great, 
where  their  Country  ftood  ia  need  of  their 
Ailiilance*  We  ^nd  even  in  the  Diiputea 
between  the  4i£ferent  Orders  of  the  State, 
where  the  Pailions  of  Men  are  wont  moft 
flrongly  to  be  engaged,  and  where  particular 
Animofities  are  but  too  apt  to  get  the  better 
of  Reafon,  that  the  Confideration  of  the  pub- 
lick  Safety  was  always  fufHcieot  to  calm  their 
Refentments>  and  bring  them  to  Temper  and 
Moderation.  How  violent  foever  the  Conteft 
might  be,  however  nwch.the  Parties  appeared 
exafperated  agaiait  one  another,  they  were  yet 
ffire  to  unite,  when  any  Danger  from  widiout 
threatened  the  Commonwealth.  This  is  evident 
thro'  the  whole  courfe  of  the  Roman  Hiilo- 
ry,  and  requires  not  to  be  illuflrated  by  par** 
ticular  £:^ampies.  I  fhall  therefore  pnly  add, 
that  a  Principle  fo  powerful  and  univerfally 
diffufed,  as  it  couU  not  fail  of  haying  many 
defirable  EfFeds  uppn  the  People,  fo  did  it 
in  a  particular  manner  tend  to  render  them 
brave  and  refokite :  for  Courage  being  of  in- 
difpendble  neceiiity  to  the  defence  of  our 
Country,  wherever  the  love  of  that .  predo^* 
minates,  there  we  are  fure  to  find  the  other 
likewife. 

IV.  But  if  the  Romans  are  remarkable  for 
the  love  they  bore  their  Country,  they  arc 

no 
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no  Icfs  £o  when  we  confider  how  paffionately  C  H  A  P- 
Ibnd  they  were  of  Liberty.  This  Spirit  fub-  ^  j^ 
iifted  from  the  very  foundation  of  the  State.  ^ 
Tho'  Rome  was  at  firft  governed  by  Kings', 
thefe  Kings  were  far  from  being  abfolute  : 
for  bcfidcs  the  Authority  enjoyed  by  thfe 
Senate,  the  People  too  had  a  conflderable 
ibare  in  the  Adminlftration  5  iince  to  their 
Aiiembiies  were  committed  tfie  creation  of 
^gifh-ates,  the  ena(fting  of  Lawsf,  and  the 
rcfolvirig  upon  Peace  or  War.  Indeed  under 
Targuin  tie  Proud^  the  Govemttient  dege- 
nerated into  a  real  Tyranny :  but  this,  inftead 
of  extinguifhing,  iferved  only  to  roufe  the 
love  of  Liberty ;  and  the  Behaviour  of  Brvtus, 
who  put  his  (ywn  Sons  to  death,  for  attempt-^ 
ing  to  reftorc  the  royal  Authority,  made  fo 
ftrong  an  Imprefiion  upon  the  Minds  of  the 
People,  that  they  henceforward  confidered 
Slavery  as  the  greateft  of  Evils,  and  bent  all 
their  Thoughts  to  the  preferving  and  enlarg-* 
ing  the  Freedom  they  had  acquired^  I  need 
not  here  fay,  how  much  Liberty  tends  to 
ennoble  the  Mind,  and  how  neceffary  it  is  to 
the  Profperity  and  Greatnefs  of  a  State.  *  It  is 
Well  known  that  Atbeniy  fo  long  as  it  con- 
tinued under  the  Tyranny  of  Pijtflratus  and 
his  Deicendents,  made  fcarce  any  figure  in 
Greece ;  and  whereas  foon  after  their  Expulfion, 
it  rofe  to  (o  aftoniftiing  a  pitch  of  Grandeur, 
as  not  only  to  bafflle  all  the  Efforts  of  the 
Perjians^  but  even  to  render  itfelf  formidable 
to  that  mighty  Empire.     Aad  if  wei   look 
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CHAP. into  the  Hiftory  of  the  Roman  Common* 
£^^^  wealth,  we  find,  that  in  proportion  as  Liberty 
incrcafed,  and  the  People  got  from  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Nobles,  they  became  infpired 
with  a  more  elevated  Courage,  a  more  un- 
wearied Fortitude,  and  pufhed  their  Conquefts 
with  greater  rapidity.  Nay  in  the  very  in- 
fancy of  their  Freedom,  when  Tarquin  was 
endeavouring  to  recover  his  loft  Authority, 
they  gave  manifeft  indications  of  that  Spirit, 
for  which  they  are  fb  juftly  admired  by  fuc- 
cccding  Ages.  It  is  upon  this  Occafion 
that  We  read  of  the  aftonifhing  Valour  of 
Horatius  ,  CocleSy  the  intrepid  Firmncfs  of 
Scavola,  and  the  mafculine  Boldnefs  of  Clelia  j 
infomuch  that  Porfenna  King  of  the  Clujians^ 
who  had  undertaken  the  reinftating  oiTarquin^ 
admiring  their  Bravery,  would  not  any  longer 
difturb  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  Liberty, 
to  which  their  Merit  gave  themfojufta  title, 
and  which  he  found  them  fo  refolutely  bent 
to  defend. 

.  V.  And  here  I  cannot  but  obfcrve,  that 
this  paflionate  defire  of  Freedom  gave  rife  to 
a  peculiar  Circumftance  in  the  Roman  Con- 
ftitution,  which  tho'  feemingly  inconfiftent 
with  the  Profperity  of  the  State,  was  yet  in 
reality  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  it3  Gran- 
deur, as  it  more  than  any  thing  contributed 
to  exalt  the  Charader  of  the  People,  and  pro-* 
duce  among  them  the  moft  finifhed  .Models 
in  every  Species  of  Merit.    .What  I  mean  is, 
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tbofe  continual  Diflentions  between  the  Nobles  C  HA  p. 
and  Commons,  of  which  we  meet  with  fo .  J_l 
frequent  mention  in  the  early  Ages  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Two  Bodies  at  Rome  divided 
the  whole  Authority :  the  Senate  and  the 
People.  A  mutual.  Jealoufy,  founded  on  the 
one  fide  upon  a  defire  of  governing,  on  the 
other  upon  that  of  keeping  themfelves  free 
and  independent,  raifed  between  them  Con- 
tentions and  Quarrels,  which  ended  not  but 
with  the  RepuBlick  itfelf.  Thefe  Contefts, 
the'  attended  with  many  Inconveniences,  pro- 
cured notwithftanding  a  confiderable  Advan- 
tage to  the  State,  in  forming  a  number  of  Per- 
fons  of  diftinguiflied  Merit,  and  perpetuating 
a  fucceflion  of  them  in  the  Commonwealth, 
•The  Patricians,  who  were  obftinately  bent 
to  keep  to  themfelves  alone  the  Commands,  the 
Honours,  the  Magiftracies ;  as  they  could  not 
obtain  them  but  by  the  Suffrages  of  the  Plebei- 
ans, were  obliged  to  ufe  their  utmoft  Endea- 
vours to  prove  themfelves  worthy  by  fuperior 
Qualities,  by  real  and  repeated  Services,  by 
iiluftrious  Aftions,  of  which  their  Adverfaries 
themfelves  were  WitnefTes,  and  to  which  they 
could  not  refufe  their  Efteem  and  Applaufe... 
This  neceflity  of  depending  on  the  Judgment 
of  the  People  for  admiflion  to  Pofts,  obliged 
the  young  Patricians  to  acquire  all  the  Merit 
capable  of  gaining  the  Suffrages  of  Judges, 
wno  examined  them  rigoroully,  and  were 
not  inclined  to  have  a  remifs  Indulgence  for 
the  Candidates,  as  well  out  -  of  love  to  the 
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^  H  A  P.  Honour  and  Welfare  of  the  State,  as  out  of 
\^an  hereditary  Jealoufy  of  the  Patrician  Or- 
der. The  Plebeians  on  their  fide,  in  afpiring 
to  the  higheft  Dignities  of  the  State,  were 
forced  to  prepare  themf^lvcs  fo  a$  to  convince 
their  Brethren,  that  they  had  all  the  Qualities 
neceflary  to  fill  thiem  with  Honour.  Proofs 
Were  to  be  given  of  a  diftinguifhed  Valour,  of 
a  wife  and  prudent  Condudt,  of  a  Capacity 
to  difcharge  all  the  Fundions  of  Govern- 
jtient,  and  to  pafs  with  Reputation  thro'  the 
feveral  Offices,  which  led  oy  degrees  to  the 
higheft.  It  was  needful  to  have  not  only  the 
jnuitary  Virtues,  and  Ability  to  conduct  an 
Army;  but  the  Talent  of  haranguing  the 
i&enate  and  People,  of  reporting  the  great 
Affairs  of  State,  of  anfwering  foreign  Am- . 
tafTadors,  and  entering  with  them  into  the 
niceft  and  moft  impOTtant  Negotiations.  By 
all  thefe  Obligations,  impofcd  by  Ambition 
on  the  Plebeians,  to  qualify  them  for  the 
Pofts  to  which  they  afpired,  they  were  under 
pcceffityof  making  proof  of  an  accompliihed 
Merit,  at  leaft  equal  to  that  of  the  Patricians^ 

VI.  These  were  fome  of  the  Advantages 
irifing  from  the  {harp  Contefts  betwefen  the 
Senate  and  People,  from  whence  refulted  a 
lively  Emulation  between  the  two  Orders, 
^nd  a  happy  Neceffity  of  difplaying  Talents, 
which  perhaps  by  1  continual  Concord  and 
peace  would  have  lain  dormant  and  fruitlefs  ; 

juil  as,  if  I  may  yfe  the  Comparifon,  from 
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i  Steel  ftruck  with  a  l^lint,  Spirks  of  Fire  fly  CHAP, 
out,  which  t^hhotit  that  Violence  would  re- ^_?^ 
ftiain  for  ever  concealed.  This  is  not  ajl. 
It  ^*^as  by  means  of  thefe  Contefts  that  the 
publicfe  Liberty  was  iriiproved  and  fettled, 
tvithout  which  the  Commonwealth  would  ne- 
ver have  feccome  great  and  flourifliing.  By  the . 
Revolution  which  cupelled  Tdrquin  the  Proud^ 
the  Commons  oi  Rome  were  delivered  from  a 
Tyrant,  but  not  from  Tyranny.  .  The  Patri- 
cians ftill  held  them  under  fubjeftionc  and 
tho*  while  their  f'ears  of'  Tarquiri%  return' 
were  alive  and  ftrong,  they  behaved  with 
great  Lenity  and  Moderation,  yet  no  fooner 
were  they  Jnforrned  of  that  Prince's  death, 
than  the  weight  of  Oppreffion  was  renewed, 
and  fell  as  heavy  upon  the  People  as  ever. 
The  Valerian  Law,  to  permit  Appeals  from 
the  Sentence  of  the  Magiflrates  to  the  People 
iflembled,  was  not  fufficient  to  proted  the 
Plebeians  from  Injuftice  and  Cruelty.  They 
found  it  neceflary  to  have  Magiftrate^  of  their 
own  Body,  to  fcreen  them  from  the  Tyranny 
of  the  Great,  and  therefore  extorted  from 
the  Senate  a  confeht  to  the  eftablifhment  of 
the  Tribunitian  power.  The  inftitution  of 
the  Comitid  T^ributa^  and  the  pracSice  of  bring-* 
ing  into  Judgment,  before  thofe  Aflemblies, 
the  moft  exalted  of  the  Nobles,  upon  Accu- 
fations  of  Treafon  againft  the  People,  was 
another  Bulwark  againft  the  overflowings  of 
Ambition.  The  publication  of  the  Laws  of . 
the  twelve  Tables?,  gave  fome  Check  to  the 
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9  ^^  ^'  abufc  of  that  Prerogative,  which  the  Patriciana 
•  tcnacioufly  kept,  of  being,  the  ible  Judges  ia 
civil  Caufes :  and  on  many  other  Occafions 
we  find,  that  the  Commons,  \irged  by  Op- 
preffion  to  Fury,  exerted  their  natural  Strength 
in  fuch  manner  as  proclaimed  them  fovereiga 
Matters  of  the  Adminiftration,  and  gradually, 
extended  their  Privileges, 

VIL  BvT  the  Commonwealth  of  Rcffp^ 
^as  never  truly  a  free  State,  'till  after  the 
publication  of  the  Licinian  Laws,  thofe  Laws 
which,  in  their  Confequences,  made  Merit 
jllone  the  ordinary  Scale  whereby  to  afcend  to 
the  higheft  Offices  ^  and  which,  by  admitting 
the  Plebeians  to  a  reafonable  fhare  of  what, 
was  purchafed  with  their  Blood,  delivered 
thenri  from  that  fervile  fubjccftion  to  the  wealthy 
Nobles,  in  which  their  Indigence  had  fo  long, 
detained  them.  From  thi§  Period,  the  Roman 
l^eople,  when  they  made  Laws,  or  eleded 
Magijftrates  for  the  execution  of  them,  were 
generally  fpeaking  free  frojiai  all  undue  In- 
'aer^cc}  not  overawed,  as  before,  by  thq 
Rich  and  the  Great,  nor '  conftrained  by  any 
Force,  but  that  of  Reafon  apd  natural  Juftice, 
in  the  moft  abfolute  fubjedtipn  to  which  is  the 
liioftperfeft  Freedom.  No  Citizen,  who  had- 
^ewed  fuperior  Talents^  and  Virtue,  flood  ex- 
cluded, on  account  pf  the  low  degree  of  hig 
Birth,  from  the  Dignities  of  the  State ;  an4 
1-gnce  proceeded  an  Emulation  among  the 
Individuals  to  furpafs  each  other  in  deferving 
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Honours.     Indeed  die  haughty  Patricians,  as,  CH A  FJ 
when  vancjuiflied  by  the  Plebeians,  they  had    ^^* 
given  grotiind  with  an  angry  Reluctance,  and 
retired  fighting,  fo  they  afterwards,,  from  timcj; 
to  time,  (hewed  a  ftrong  Difpofition  to  renew 
the  War,  in  order  ta  regain  thdr  ujirightecJus 
Soverjcignty :  but  their  Efforts  were  faint  aad» 
inefFed:ual :  and  at  length  acquicfcing  in  what 
they  could  not  undo,  there  enfued  domefHc- 
Peace  and  Unipn>  and  an  eftabliihed  Liberty. 
Union  at  home  gave   new  ftrength  to  the 
State  ;  and  Liberty  feems  to  have  infpired  the 
People  with  a  nobler  Spirit,  a  more  exalted 
Courage,  aftd  a  greater  Ardor  to  enlarge  the- 
Bounds  of  their  Empire.  For  whereas  before, 
during  the  fpace  of  four  hundred  Years,  they 
had  not  pufhed  their  Conquefts  beyond  a  few 
Leagues  round  the  City ;  we  find  that  from 
this  period,,  in  the  courfc  of  feventy  Years, » 
they  by  a  feries  of  Vidtories  m^e  thenifelves 
qiafters  of  all  Italy ^    And  tho'  deftitute  of : 
naval .  Strength  and  naval  Skill,   their   next. 
Enterprife  was  againfi:  a  rival  Reppblicjkbfj-, 
yond  the  Continent ;  a  Republick  that  withr 
greater   Riches,  and  more  ample  Territoriei 
than  theirs,  had  pofleflion   of,  the   abfolutei 
Dominion  of  the  Sea.     The  Boldnefs  of  the  * 
^nckertaking^  and  the  amazing  Conilaney  with . 
which  they  fupported  it,.,  ip  fpite  of  the  mofti 
terrible  Adverfities,  are  not  to  be  paralleled  ii^* 
the  Hiftory  of  any  other  Nation  ;  but  the  Ra-^ . 
man  Legions  were,  a.t  that  tyne,  Legions  of^ 
free  Citi;^:^ ns,  yv)\oi%  pred9min^nt  Pallion  wa$ . 


CHAP.Glofy,  jiftd  who  pkfcfcd  tlRd  MgWeft  Olor^  frf 
•   ( feeing  every  Dangerj  anfl  fti'mounting  every 
Difficrffty,  W  pekiv6  tfefr  Libe/t^,  ind  extend 
dieir£m|nre. 

•  * 

rut  Tut  tort  of  Orcry  is  Jndeecf  a  ria- 
wral  Cohfeqachcc  of  Libfetty,  in^  if  td  tWa? 
we  joifl  that  f*markabl6  ^fifregard  of  Wealth, 
whkh  J>rcV«led  for  fo  maiiy  Ages  amoirg  this 
Peaf le,  wtf  (hari  have  feafoh  to  conclude,  that 
tfc*fc  lik*wife  ^onfrifeuted  hot  a  little,  toiirardsf 
fbfftiing  in  them  that  firrtarid  intrepid  Bravfeiy, 
which  makcs^  §  diftlhgmfhing  part  of  their 
XSbaraft*^-.  For  th6  tovc  df  Glory  pafhes 
Men  on  to  great  Aftion^,  Arid  a  rfifregard  of 
Wealth  prevtets  their  being  Kafed  by  mtdh 
ftrfdidr  Views,  or  flidkert  b'jr  the  low  Confide- 
rations  of  Self-Iht6ref!.  H  is  certain  that 
Glory  wis  the  mairi  Spriifi^  of  all  thofe  noble 
^ttd  illuftrious  Undertaking^,  which  have 
ftiidered  the  Ro^Ont  fo  fafnous.  By  this-' 
JWotiVe,  the  Republick,  after  Liberty  prevail- 
ed, made  an  incredible  progrefs  in  a  fhort 
time.  The  frequent  Examples  of  Patribtifm, 
aind  of  an  inviolable  attachment  to  the  piiblick 
Good,  of  which  Rome  was  vJ'itnefs  in  thofe 
cfritkal  timesj  and  which  ihe  rewarded  in  fo' 
eftiinent  a  manner,  kindled  not  only  in  *thd^ 
patricians,  but  Hkewifc  among  the  Plebeians, 
that  noble  Fire  of  Emulation  and  Glory,  which 
dares  all  things,  and  influenced  all  along  the 
whole  Nation.'  Greedy  of  Praife,  they  reck- 
oned Money  as-  nothing,  and-  vducd  it  only 

to 
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to  difpcrfc  it*    They  were  content  with  diChCH  A  P. 
derate    Fortunes,    fajrs    Sahffi^  but    dcfired,;  j^ 
Glory  without  meafure.  Accordingly  we  £ind» 
that  for  four  hundred  Years  after  the  building 
of  Rome^  the  City  was  in  very  great  Poverty  : 
tmd  of  this  the  probal>le  Caufe  feeihs  to  be, 
that  Poverty  was  no  impediment  to  Prefer-^ 
ment.    Virtue  was  the  oaly  thing  recpiired  in 
the  eleAion  of  Magiftrates,  and  th^  diftribo* 
tba  of  Offices  i  aod  wherever  it  was  found, 
let  the  Perfon,  or  Fairiily  be  ever  fb  pcior,  he 
Was  fure  to  be  advanced.     ^nBius  Gndn^ 
nettfs  wa3  taken  from  the  Plough,  and  taifed 
to  the  Office  of  Didator»  tho'  his  Eftaite  did 
not  exceed   four  Actes  of  Urand,     Fah-kius 
and  Attilius  Reguks  are  Ukewife  Exan^Ies  at 
this  kinds  and  indeed    the  Rmari   HiA6rf 
every  where  abounds  with  them* 

IX.  The  Thirft  of  Glory  ufually  producer 
t^iat  of  Dooii^n^  It  a|>pears  nobk  to  be 
Mafter$,  to  command  others,  to  conipofo 
Laws,  to  be  feared  and  obeyed.  This  Paflion, 
natural  to  Mankind^  was  more  ftrong  zed 
aftive  in  the  Romans,  than  in  any  other  Peop^le. 
One  would  think,  at  feeing  the  air  of  Authori* 
ty  that  they  very  early  afluiT«,  that  they  already 
believed  th?mfelves  deftincd  to  beoMne  one- 
day  Lords^  o|*  the  Univerfe.  Nay  it  s^>p©arft 
from  many  ladicadons  ini'  their  Hiflx>ryi  that 
this  Notion  fubfifted  from-  the  Foundation,  of 
the  State.  The,  Anfweirs.  and  Interpretations 
of  th^  Augurs  frecjuently  glanced  this  wayvt 
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C  H  A  P.  A  Head  was  found  in  digging  for  the  Foun-' 
jyy     dations  of  thJ?  Capitol.  This  .  was  given  out  to 
imply  the  eternity  of  their  Empire,  and  that 
the  City  to  which  that  Temple  belonged,  was 
to  become  the  hesid  of  the  Uoiv^rfe.     We  fee  • 
likewife  in  the  -Spfeech  of  Cdriolanus  to  the* 
Depttties  of  the  Seiiat;ev  upon  occafion  of  his- 
inirefting  Rome  wi^h  zn  Army  of  Folfdans^ 
that  the  Conceit  of  ^univerfal  Dominion  riot' 
only  ftrongly  prevailed  in  his  :time,  but  wai 
carefully  cherifhed  among  the  People.     Nor 
was  it  without  reafon  that  the  Senkte  contrived 
to  raife  and  propagate  this  Perfuafion,  as  it 
tended  wonderfully  to  exalt  the  Courage  of 
the  Citizens,  and  not  only  animated  them  in 
the  piirfuit  of  Conqueft,  but  kept  them  firm 
and '  ftcddy   under  the  fevereft-   Strokes  of 
Adverfity.     Thus  at  the  fame  time  that  Po-* 
verty  and  a  difregard  of  Wealth  rendered  them 
modeft>  the  love-  of  Gldry  and  E>ominion  in- 
fpired  them  with  Magnanimity.     When  put  * 
into  Comnjand,  and  placed  at  the  head  of 
Armies,    Kings    appeared  but  little  before 
them ;    nor    was   any    Danger,'  -  Difficulty, 
or  Oppofition    able  to    difmay    them  :   but  • 
when  their  Commiffions  expired,  and  they 
returned  to    a  private    Station  ;    none    fo 
frugal,    none  fo  humble,  none  fo  laborious,  - 
fo  obolient  to  the  Magiftrates,  or  refpedful  • 
to.  their  Superiors  as  they ;  infomuch  that  one  * 
would  think  it  impoffible  the  fame  Minds 
fliould   be  capable   of  fuch  ftrange  Altera^' 
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'  X.  From  thefc  diftinguiftiing  Cha[raae-CHAR 
rifticks  of  the  Roman  People,  it  wijl  b^  cafy^^J[^ 
to  perceive,  how  Courage  and  a  fenfe  of 
Honour  came  to  be  fo  prevalent  in  their 
Armies.  Anci  here  I  cannot  but  obferve,  that 
the  military  Rewards  were  wonderfully  cal- 
culated to  promote  this  Spirit  5  fince  without 
being  conuderable  for  their  intrinfick  Valufe, 
they  were  yet  extremely  coveted  by  the 
Troops,  becaufe  Glpry,  fo  precious  to  that 
warlike  People,  was  anriejxed  to  them,  A 
very  fmall  Crown  of  Gold,  and  generally  a 
Crown  of  Laurel  or  Oak-Leaves,  became 
ineftimable  to  the  Soldiers,  who  knew  not 
any  Marks  more  excellent  than  thofe  of  Virtiie,^ 
Tior  any  Diftinftion  more  noble,  than  that 
which  flows  from  glorious  Aftions.  Thefe 
Monuments  of  Renown  were  to  them  real 
Patents  of  Nobility,  and  defcended  to  their 
Pofterity  as  a  precious  Inheritance.  They 
were  befides  fure  Titles  to  rife  to  Places  of 
Honour  and  Advantage,  which  were  granted 
only  to  Merit,  and  not  procured  by  Intrigue 
and  Cabal,  We  have  already  had  occafion  to 
take  notice  of  the  large  Field  there  lay  for 
promotion  in  the  Roman  Armies,  and  that 
fuch  as  diftinguiflied  themfelves  by  their  Va- 
lour had  reafon  to  hope  for  every  thing* 
What  an  agreeable  profpeft  for  an  inferior 
Officer,  to  behold  at  a  diftance  th6  chief 
Dignities  of  the  State  and  Army,  a?  fo  many 
Rewards  to  which  he  could  afpire. 
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C  H  AP.  -XJ.  And  indeed  if  any  thing  be  capable 
^^  ^  of  infpiring  Men  wl^  Braveiy  and  a  martbl 
Ardor  i  to  pafs  thro'  a  fucceflion  of  different 
Honours,  and  to  be  entitled  to  a  number  of 
jnilitary  Rewards,  which  were  all  confidered 
as  jfo  many  ftanding  Monuments  of  Renown, 
jfeems  to  bid  ii^refl:  for  it,  I  cannot  better 
reprefept  the  Effeft  this  had  upon  the  Troops^ 
ih^n  by  the  following  Relation,  from  which 
the  Reader  may  form  fome  Idea  of  what  a 
Jtoman  Soldier  was.  When  the  War  againft 
JPerfeuSy  the  h^  King  cf  Macedonia^  was  re-^ 
folved  upon  at  Home ;  amongft  the  other  Mea^ 
fures  taken  for  the  fuccefs  of  it,  the  Senate 
decreed,  that  the  Conful  charged  with  that 
Pxpedition,  fhould  rsufe  as  many  Centurions 
iand  veteran  Soldiers  as  he  pleafed,  out  of 
thofe  wlio  did  not  exceed  fifty  Years  of  Age. 
Twenty-three  Centurions,  who  had  been  Pri-'' 
mipiii^  refufed  to  take  Arms,  unlefs  the  fame 
Rank  was  granted  them,  which  they  had  in 
preceding  Campaigns.  As  it  was  impoflible 
to  gratify  them  all,  and  they  perfifted  obfti- 
nately  in  their  refufal,  the  Affair  was  brought 
before  the  People.  After  Popilius^  who  had 
•been  Conful  two  Years  before,  had  pleaded 
the  Caufe  of  the  Centurions,  and  the  Conful 
his  own,  one  of  the  Centurions,  who  had 
appealed  to  the  People,  having  obtained  per- 
miflion  to  fpcak,  exprefled  himflelf  to  this 
cffed. 

XII.  "  I  am  called  Spurius  LigufiinuSy  of 
**  tjie  Crujlumim  Tribe,  defcended  from  the 

"  Sabines. 
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««  Aj^w^j.    My  Pithw  left  me  a  fi»all  FieldC  H  A  p. 
*^  andCottage>  where  I  v|ra«  born,  brought     ^^* 
^^  up,  and  naw  live*    As  foon  as  I  was  at  age 
^^  to  mzrfyf  he  gave  me  his  Brother's  Dau^« 
ter  to  Wife*    She  brought  me  ho  Portibn^ 
but  Liberty,  Chaftity,  and  a  Fruitfulnefs 
^^  ilifficieQt   for  the  richeft  Houfes.      We 
have  fix  Sons,  and  two  Dau^ters,  both 
married.    Of  my  ^ohs  four  have  taken  &e 
*^  Kobe  of  Manhood,  the  other  two  »are  ftill 
In&nts.    i  began  to  bear  Arms  in  the  Con-- 
*^  fiilihip  of  P.  Sulpiaus  and  C  Aurdius^  and 
*^  ierved  two  Years  as  a  private  Soldier  in  the 
*^  Army  fent   into  Macedonia  againft  Kin^ 
"  FhiUp.     The  third  Year  r.  ^nfius  Fkmi^ 
'^  ninusj  to  reward  me  for  my  Services,  made 
''  made  me  Captain  of  a  Centuiy  in   the 
"  tenth  Maniple  of  the  Hajiati.    I  ferved 
"  afterwards  as  a  Volunteer  in  Spain  under 
**  Cato ;  and  that  General,  who  is  fo  exceU 
"  lent  a  Judge  of*  Merit,  made  me  firft  Cen- 
"  turion  of  the  firft  Maniple  of  the  Hafiati. 
"  In  the  War  againft  the  Mtoliam  and  King 
"  AntiochuSy  I  rofe  to  the  fame  Rank  amongft 
"  the  Principes.    I  afterwards  made  feveral 
**  Campaigns,  and  in  a  very  few  Years  have 
**  been  four  times  Primipilus :  I  have  been 
•*  four  and  thirty  times  rewarded  by  the  Ge- 
*^  nerals,    have    received  fix  Civic  Crowtis^^ 
**  have  ferved  two  and  twenty  CampaignSj^ 
**  and  am  above  fifty  Years  old.     Tho'  I  had 
**  not  completed  the  number  of  Years  re- 
*^  quired  by  the  Law,  and  my  Age  did  not 
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CHAP."  difchargc    roe,    fubftituting  fbur.   of  my' 
^^^     "  Children  in  my  place,  I  Ihould  deferve  to 
be  exempt  from  the  neccflity  of  ferving. 
But  by  all  I  have  faid,   I  only  intend  to 
jfhew  the  juftice  of  my  Caufe.     For  the 
reft,  as  long  as  thofe  who  levy  the  Troops 
fhall  judge  me  capable  of  bearing  Arms,  I 
**  Ihall  not  refufe  the  Service.     The  Tribunes 
**  may  rank  me  as  they  pl^fe,  that  is  their 
**  Bufinefs:    mine   is  to  aft,  that. none  be 
^*  ranked  above  me  for  Valour ;  as  all  the  Ge- 
**  nerals  under  whom  I  have  had  the  honour 
"  to  ferve,  and  all  my  Comrades  can  witnefs 
"  for  me,   I  have  hitherto  never  failed  to  do. 
For  you.  Centurions,  notwithftanding  your 
Appeal;   as  even  during  your  Youth  you 
have  never  done  any  thing  contrary  to  the 
Authority  of  the  Magiftrates  and  Senate, 
in  my  Opinion,  it  would  become  your  Age, 
to  fliew  yourfelves  fiibmiffive  to  the  Senate 
V  and  Confuls,  and  to  think  every  Station  ho- 
nourable,   that  gives  you  opportunity  to 
ferve  the  Republick.'* 
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XIIL  It  is  eafy  to  difcern  in  this  Speech, 
the  Spirit  and  Magnanimity  of  a  true  Roman ; 
and  particularly  a  certain  Boldnefs  and  Confi- 
dence, derived  from  a  fenfe  of  his  many  Ser- 
vices, and  the  Rewards  and  Honours  with 
which  they  had  been  attended.  And  if  this 
be  fo  confpicuous  in  the  inferior  Officers, 
what  may  we  not  expedl  in  thofe  of  a  more 
eminent  degree  ^  If  Civic  and  Mural  Crowns, 

Collars, 
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Collars,  Chains,  Bracelets,  and  fudh  like,  wereCHAP, 
fufficifent  to  roufe  thefe  Sentiments  of  He--,    ^' 
roifm  among  the   lower  Order    of  Troops, 
what  would  not  the  profped:  of  a  Triumph 
cfFcO:  in  the  Mind  of  the  General  ?  This  Ho- 
nour was  granted  only  to  DiSators,  Gorifuls, 
and  PrflBtors*     After  the  General  had  diftri* 
buted  a  part  of  the  Spoils  to  the  Soldiers,  and 
performed  fomc  other  Ceremonies,  the  Pro-* 
ceffion  began  i  and  erttered  the  City  thro'  the 
Triumphal  Port,  to  afcend   to  the  CapitoL 
At  the  head  of  it  were  the  players  Upon  mu* 
fical  Inftruments,  who  made  the  Air  refound 
with  their  Harmony.     They  were  followed 
by  the  Bcafts  that  were  to  be  facrificed,  adorn- 
ed with  Fillets,  and  Flowers,  many  of  them 
having  their  Horns  gilt*     After  them  came 
the  whole  Booty,  ind  all  the  Spoils,  either 
difplayed  upon  Carriages,  or  born  upon  the 
Shoulders  of  young  Men  in  magnificent  Ha- 
bits.    The  Names  of  the  Nations  conquered 
were  written  in  great  Charafters,    and  the 
Cities  that  had  been  taken  reprefented.    Some- 
times they  added  to  the  Pomp  extraordinary 
Animals,  brought  from  the  Countries  fubjeft-- 
ed,  as  Bears,  Panthers,  Lions,  and  Elephants* 
But  what  moft  attracted  the  Attention  and  Cu- 
riofity  of  the  Speftators,  were  the  illuftrious 
Captives,  who  walked  in  Chains  before  the 
•  Victor's  Chariot :  great  Officers  of  State^  Ge- 
nerals of  Armies,  Princes,  Kings,  with  their 
Wives  and  Children.     The  Conful  followed 
upon  a  magnificent  Chariot,   drawn  by  four 
Vol..  I.  i  Horfes, 
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6  HA  P*  Horfes,  and  robed  with  the  auguft  Habit  of 
5^1,^  Triumph,  his  Head  incirckd  with  a  Crown 
of  Laurel,   holding  alfo  a  Branch  of  the  fame 
Tree  in  his  Hand,  and  fometimes  accompa- 
nied with  his  young  Children  fitting  by  him. 
Behind  the  Chariot  marched  the  whole  Army, 
the  Cavalry  firft,  then    the  Infantry.     All 
the  Soldiers  were  crowned  with  Laurel,  and 
thofe  who  had  received  particular  Crowns, 
and  other.  Marks  of  Honour,  did  not  fail  to 
fliew  them  on  fo  great  a  Solemnity.     They 
emulated  each  otTier  in  celebrating  the  Praifes 
of  their  General,    and  fometimes  threw  ia 
Expreflions,  fufficiently  oiFenfive,  of  Raillery 
and  Satire  againft  him,  which  favoured   of 
the  military  Freedom }  but  the  Joy  of  the 
Ceremony  entirely  blunted  their  Edge,  and 
iabated  their  Bitternefs.     When  the  Proceffion 
arrived  at  the  Capitol,  the  Conful  immediately 
upon  his  entering  the  Temple,   made   this 
very  remarkable  Prayer  to  the  God.     "  Filled 
with  Gratitude  and  with  Joy,  I  return  you 
thanks,  O  moil  good  and  moft  great  y^/- 
piter^  and  you  Queen  JunOy  and  all  the 
other  Gods,  the  Guardians  and  Inhabitants 
of  this  Citadel,  that  to  this  Day  and  Hour 
you  have  vouchfafed  by  my  Hands,  to  pre- 
ferve  and  guide  the  Roman  Republick  hap- 
pily. *  Continue  always,  I  implore  you,  to 
preferve,   guide,  proted,  and  favour  it  ki 
all  things."    This  Prayer  was  followed  by. 
facrificing  the  Vi<9^imS|  and   a  magnificttit 
Feaft,  given  in  the  Capitol,  fomctknes  by  the 
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Publick,  and  fometimes  by  the  Pcrfon  him*  C  HA  P# 
ielf  who    triumphed.     It  muft  be  allowed,    V^ 
that  this  was  a  gk>ripus  Day  for  a  Genqral  of 
an  Array ;  and  it  is  not  furprifing  that  all  pof- 
fible  Bndea^ours  ihould  be  ufed  to  deferve  fo 
grateful  a  Diftin<ftion,  and  fo  fpfendid  an  Ho* 
nour.     Rome  had  not  any  thing  more  majeftick 
and  niagnificent  than  this  pompous  Ceremo- 
ny,   which   feemed  to  raife   the  Perfon  in 
favour  of  v/hom  it  was  granted,  above  the 
Condition  of  Mortals. 

XIV.  The  Romans^  in  War,  knew  how  to 
make  ufe  of  Ponifhrnents,  as  well  as  Rewards* 
The  fteddinefs  of  a  Didator  with  refped;  to 
his  General   of  Horfe,  who  could  not  be 
faved  from  death  but  by  the  Intreaties  and 
urgent  Prayers  of  all  the  People :  the  inex- 
orable Severity  of  the  Conftd  Manlius  to  his 
own   Son,    whom    he   unmercifully  put  to 
Death,   tho'  vidorious,   for  fighting  contrary 
to  his  Orders :    thefe  Examples  made  a  ter- 
rible  Impreflion   of  Fear  upon  the  People, 
which  became  for  ever  the  firm  Bond  of  mi- 
litary  Difcipline.      Wherefore   never  was  it 
obferved  in  any  Nation  fo  inviolably  as  among 
the  Romans^   nor  did  any  thing  contribute  fo 
much  to  render  them  viftorious  over  all  their 
Enemies.    How  (hould  they  have  been  other- 
wife  than  vidorious  with  Troops  fornaed  as 
we  have  fee6,  and  above  all  guided  in  their 
Operations  by  Prinqiples  the  moft  proper  to 
make  Conquerors  ?    One  of  which  was,  not 
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C  H  A  p.  to  know  any  other  end  of  War  but  Viftory, 
J^^and  for  its  fake  to  furmount  by  an  indefatiga- 
ble Perfeverance,  all  the  Obftacles  and  all  the 
Dangers  by  which  it  can  be  retarded.     The 
greateft    Misfortunes,    the    moft    defperate 
Lofles,  were  incapable  of  daunting  their  Cou- 
rage, or  making  them  accept  a  bafe  and  dif- 
honourable  Peace.    To  grant  nothing  by  com- 
pulfion,  was  a  fundamental  Law  of  the  Ro- 
man Policy,  from  which  the  Senate  never  de- 
parted ;  and  in  the  moft  melancholy  Junftiires, 
weak  Counfels,  inftead  of  prevailing,  were 
not  fo  much  as  heard.     As  far  back  as  Corio- 
lanus,   the  Senate  declared,    that  no  Agree- 
ment could  be  made  with  the  Folfciy   fo  long 
as  they  remained  on  the  Roman  Territory. 
They  proceeded  in  the  fame   manner  with 
Pyrrhus.     After  the  bloody  Battle  of  Canna^ 
wherein  above  fifty  thoufand  of  the  Romans 
lay  dead  on  the  Field,  it  was  refolved  no  Pro- 
pofal  of  Peace  fhould  be  liftened  to.     The 
Conful  VarrOy  who  had  been  the  Occafion  of 
the  Defeat,  was  received  at  Rome  as  if  he  had 
been  vidlorious,  becaufe  in  fo  great  a  Misfor- 
tune he  had  not  defpaired  of  the  Roman  Af- 
fairs.     Thus,    inftead  of  difheartening    the 
People  by  an  unfeafonable  Inftance  of  Seve- 
rity, thefe  generous  Senators  taught  them  by 
their  Example,  to  bear  up  againft  ill  Fortune, 
and  aflume  in  Advetfity  the  Haughtinefs  with 
which  others  are  infpired  by  Profperity. 

XV. 
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XV.  One  thing  indeed  has  been  gene-CHAP. 
rally  confidered,  as  tending  greatly  to  obftrufl:  ^^^JI^ 
the  Conquefts  of  the  Roman  People  :  I  mean 
the  too  limited  fpace  of  the  Confulfliip,  which 
often  afforded  not  the  General  time  to  iinifh 
a  War  he  had  begun,  a  good  part  of  the 
Year  being  fometimes  fpent  in  Preparations. 
This  Inconvenience  was  afterwards  remedied, 
as  far  as  p®ffible,  by  prolonging  the  Command 
to  the  General  as  Proconful,  and  fometimes 
continuing  him  in  the  ConfuKhip  itfelf.  But 
this  was  prad:ifed  fparingly  in  the  wifer  Ages 
of  the  Rcpublick  ^  the  danger  of  infringing 
the  publick  Liberty,  making  the  frequent 
change  of  General  appear  neceflary  to  the 
fafety  of  the  State.  If  the  Generals  had  been 
long  continued  at  the  head  of  the  Armies, 
they  might  have  been  able  to  ufurp  all  the 
Authority,  and  become  mafters  of  the  Go- 
vernment, as  happened  under  Cafar  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  Commonwealth.  We  are 
likewife  to  call  to  mind,  that  thefe  annual 
Commands  were  well  enough  fuited  to  the 
earlier  times  of  Romey  when  Wars  feldom 
lafted  iabove  one  Campaign ;  and  though  per- 
haps they  might  not  be  without  their  Incon- 
veniences afterwards,  yet  they  had  this  one 
nianifeft  Advantage  attending  them,  th^t 
thereby  a  number  of  great  Generals  was  form- 
ed in  the  State,  and  the  Romans  were  not 
often  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  placing  all 
their  Hopes  in  the  Abilities  of  a  fingle  Perfon. 
For  this  (^uick  circulation  of  Authority,  by 

i*  3  railing 
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CHAP.raifing  many  in  their  turns  to  the  highcft 
iXl  .  Offices  of  the  Republick,  excited  an  incredi- 
ble Emulation  among  Individuals,  to  qix^lijfy 
themfeiv^s  for  the  condudt  of  Armies  $  and 
at  the  iame  time  furniih^d  them  with  fre? 
quent  Opportunities  of  acquiring  ]Expericncc 
in.  fupreme  Command,  which  is  one  cf  th<$ 
moil  requiAte  AccompliOiments  in  a  great 
Generjil. 

XVI.   Thu5  every  thing  at  Rome  led  to 
great  Conquefts :  the  ConAitution  of  the  Go- 
vernment 5  the  admirable  political  Principles 
on  which  it  was  founded  j  the  nature  of  the 
Troops ;   |he  ability  of  the  Generals  j   and 
above  all,  the  ileddinefs  of  the  Senate,  in  an 
attachment  to  the  ancient  Maxims  of  the  State. 
This  laft  Particular  leads  me  to  the  fecond 
thing  J  mentioned,  as  the  caufe  of  that  noble 
Spirit  which  we  fo  much  admire  in  the  JR^- 
man  Armies,  namely  the  fucceffion  of  great 
Men  that  for  feveral  Ages  prevailed  in  thQ 
Conunon wealth,  and  who  fupported,  invigo- 
rated, and  from  time  to  time  gave  new  Life 
|o  the  fundamental  Principles  of  the  Confti- 
tutioi).     Happy  is  the  State   that  is  blcfled 
with  this  Privilege !   and  it  was   the    good 
Fortune  of  the  Romans  to  enjoy  it  in  a  fu- 
preme degree.     It  were  endlefs  to  recount  all 
the  Names  tli^  Hiftory  furnifhcs  on  this  Sub- 
jed.     I  ihall  therefore  content  myfelf  with 
tnentioning    only    two;    ManUus  Torquatus^ 
and  Falerius  Cor^inus ;  the  one  famed  for  his 

Severityj^ 
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Severity,  the  other  for  his  Clemency,     A&i«-C  H  AP« 
lius  commanded  with  Rigofj  excufed  his  SoU ,  j^^ 
diets  from  no  Labour,   and  never  remitted       ^ 
any  PunilChment.^  Valerius^  on  the  other  fide, 
ufed  them  with  as  much  Gentlenefs  and  Fa^ 
miliarity.     Maniius,  to  fupport  the  Vigour  of 
military  Difcipline,    executed  his  own  Son* 
Vaierius  a<9:cd  uppn  Principles  fo  different, 
that  he  is  faid  never  to  have  offended  any 
Man.     Yet  in  this  great  diverfity  of  Conduift, 
the  Effedts  were  the  fame,  both  as  to  the 
Enemy,  the  Compionwealth,  and  themfelv«. 
For  none  of  their  Soldiers  ever  declined  fight-^ 
ing,  none  of  them  rebelled,  none  fo  much 
as  difputed  their  Orders,  tho'  the  Difcipline 
of  Manlius  was  fo  fevere,  that  afterwards  all 
exceflive  and  arbitrary  Commands  were  from 
him  called  Manliana  Imperta.     If  Manlius  be 
confidered  as  he  is  reprefented  by  Hidprians, 
we  find  him  to  have  been  very  valiant,  piou* 
to  his  Father  and  Country,  and  fubmifiive  to 
his  Superiors.     This  appears  by  his  defence 
of  his  Father,  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  Life, 
againfl  a  Tribune  who  accufed  him  j  by  his 
readinefs  to  offer  himfelf  to  fingle  Combat 
with  a  Gauh  where  he  thought  the  Honour 
of  his  Country  concerned;  and  by  his  firft 
applying  to  the  Conful  for  Leave,  before  he; 
would  accept  the  Challeng?,    Now  when  ft 
Man  of  this  Conftitution  arrives  at  Command, 
he  defires  that  all  M^n  may  be  as  pundual  asi 
himfelf;  and  being  naturally  brave,  he  com-» 
mands  brave  things,  and  when  they  are  oncct 

i  4  comnfianded^ 
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CHAP.comm^Kled,  requires  that  they  be  executed 
*    exaftly ;  this  being  a  certain  Rule,  that  where 
grqat  Things    are  commanded,    ftridt  Obe- 
dience muft  be  exacted  ;  in  which  Cafe  Mild- 
nefs  and  Gentlenefs  will  not  always  prevail. 
But  where  a  Man  has  not  this  Greatnefs  and 
Magnificence  of  Mind,   he  is  by  no  means  to 
command  extraordinary   Things,    and    may 
therefore  fafdy  exercife  the  Virtue  of  Glemteri- 
cy,  with  which  ordinary  Punifhments  are  com- 
patible enough,  becaufe  they  are  not  imputed 
to  the  Prince,  but  to  the  Laws  and  Cuftoms 
of  the  Place.      Manlius  then  was  a  fevere 
Man,  and  kept  up  the  Roman  Difcipline  ex- 
actly ;  prompted  firft  by  his  own  nature,  and 
tlien  by  a  ftrong  defire  to  have  that  obeyed, 
which  his  own  Inclination  had   conftrained 
him  to  command.     Valerius  CorvinuSy  on  the 
other  hand,    might  exercife  his   Gentlenefs 
without  Inconvenience,  becaufe  he  command- 
ed  nothing  extraordinary,  or  contrary  to  the 
Cuftoms  of  the  Romans  at  that  time.     For, 
as  thofe  Cuftoms  were  good,  and  not  very 
troublefome  to  obferve,  he  was  feldom  neceC- 
jfitated    to   punifti  Offenders,    becaufe   there 
were  but  few  of  that  fort ;  and  where  they 
were>  their  Puniftiment  was  imputed  to  the 
J^aws,  and  n6t  to  his  Cruelty,     Hence  Vale- 
rius had  an  Opportunity  by  his  Gentlenefs,  to 
gain  both  Affection  and  Authority  in  the  Ar- 
ftiy  5  which  was  the  Caufe,  that  the  Soldiers 
being  equally  obedient  to  the  one  as  the  other, 
tho'  their  Tempers  and  Difcipline  were  fo 
';'■•"        .  •  ■;      *    '  /  ;  very 
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very  different,  they  could  yet  do  the  fame  CHAP, 
things,  and  their  Actions-  have  the  fame  .  ^Yv. 
efFefts.  I  (hall  only  add,  that  could  a  State  be 
fo  happy,  as  to  have  always  Perfons  fuccecding 
one  another  within  a  reafonablc  time,  who 
however  different  in  Inclination  and  Temper, 
would  yet  by  their*  Examples  renew  the  Laws, 
reftrain  Vice,  and  remove  every  thing  that 
tended  to'  its  Ruin  or  Corruption,  that  State 
mufl  be  immortal. 

XVII.  In  thus  afcribing  the  Bravery  and 
Suceefles  of  the  Romans^  to  the  excellent 
Principles  of  their  Conftitutioh,  and  the  great 
Men  by  whom  thefe  Principles  were  fiippbrt- 
ed,  I  do  no  more  than  follow  the  Opiniori  of 
their  own  Writers  upon  this  Subjeft.  Sahtji 
tells  us,  **  that  after  much  Reading  and  Re- 
"  flexion,  upon  the  Caufes  of  the  Growth 
"  and  Grandeur  of  the  Romans^  he  found 
**  reafon  to  conclude,  that  the  diftinguifhed 
*'  Virtue  of  a  few  Citizens  had  effefted  all 
"  that  mighty  run  of  Profperity."  Cicero 
too,  in  his  Reflexion  upon  that  Vqrfe  of  the 
Poet  EnniuSy 

Morihus  antiquis  res  fiat  Romana,  virifque^ 

makes  the  fame  Obfervation.  ^^  It  is^fays  be^ 
**  the  union  of  thefe  two  Advantages,  which 
*^  has  produced  all  the  Grandeur  of  R$me : 
*^  on  the  one  hand,  the  good  Manners,  the 
^^  wife  political   Principles  eftabliflied  froqi 

**  the 
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CHAP."  the  beginning :  on  the  other,  a  fuccefSoQr 
"of  great  Men  formed  upon  thcfe  Princi-^ 
pies,  and  employed   by  a  State  in  the  ad^ 
miniftration  of  Affairs.     Before  our  times, 
*'  that  happy   Union  was  always  the  fame, 
and.  the&  two  Adv^^ntages  ever  exifled  to-* 
gether  j  ptherwife  a   Rcpublick  fo  power-.* 
**  ftil  and  extcpfive  as  ours  could  not  have 
**  fubfifted  fo  loiig  with  Honour,  nor  fo  con- 
"  ftantly  kept  up  its  Reputation  amongfi:  all 
"  Nations/'     I   omit  the  Complaints  Gcera 
fubjoin^^o  the  dcJgeneracy  of  the  Age  in  which 
h^  lived,  and  of  tho  total  decay  of  ancient 
Manners.    Every  one .  knows,  ihat  thefe  ibon 
after  occafioof  d  th^  ruin  of  the  Republick. 
M^^-whijif;  it  m^y  not  be  improper  to  obfcrve, 
tiut  thefe  two  Advantage  were  not  only  the 
chi^  Caufes  o£  the  R^num  Creatnefs,   but 
\i^^\(t  produpcd  that  flow  and  gradual  in« 
cregjfe  of  Powect  k>  neceffary  to  lay  a  folid 
Foundation  of  Strength,    and    fupport    the 
\p^ght  of  their  ndany  and  extenfive  Conquefts, 

XVm.  For  there  never  was  an  Empire, 
either  more  flourifhing,  or  more  extenfivc 
than  the  Roman.  From  the  Euphrates  and 
"T^mis  to  t^r€uks%  PUlars,  ^nd  the  Atlantick 
Ocean,  all  the  Lands,  and  all  the  Seas,  were 
under  their  Obedii^noe.  It  is  aftonifhing  to 
otmfid^r^  thatitfefe  Nations  which  at  prefent 
ip^e  Kingdocfts  iq  oonfiderable,  all  Gaul^  all 
i^^';^,alm<>ft  the  jvholelfland  of  Qre^t'-Britain^^ 

Uktri^  tp  thff  Dmuh,  Germany  tq  the  Elbe^ 

V  ..    '  Africa 
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^rica  to  the  frightful  and  impaffablc  Defilft6,C  H  A  P^ 
Greece^  *Thrace^  Syria,  Egypt,  all  the  King- ,  ^i 
doms  of  jifia  Minor,  and  thofe  between^  the 
Euxine  and  Gaj^an  Seas,  with  nciany  other $j 
became  RDman  Provinces,  almoft  all  before 
the  end  of  the  Republick.  I  have  oftei^ 
wondered  to  obfcrve  in  Hiftorians  a  ccrtoto 
Afiedtation  of  afcribing  the  Succcflcs  of  the 
Romans  to  Fortune,  as  if  that,  rather  than 
Valour  and  Wifdom,  had  been  the  Oocafion 
of  their  Profpcrity.  To  me  it  evidcntljr  ap'^t 
pear6,  thro*  the  whole  courfe  of  their  Hiftory, 
that  the  unufual  pitch  of  Grandeur  to  which 
they  arrived,  was  the  neceffary  refuk  of  tb^ 
Talents  and  AccompUfhments  of  which  they 
were  pofleffed,  whether  they  arc  confidercd 
with  regard  to  moral  Virtues,  or  to. a  political 
Government,  or  to  martial  Merit  and  the  Art 
of  War.  For,  as  Livy  obf^vcs  in  the  Preface 
to  his  Hiftory,  there  never  was  a  Republick 
nipre  reUgious,  or  more  abounding  in  good 
Examples,  or  where  Avarice  and  Luxury 
gained  ground  fo  late,  or  where  Simplicity 
and  Poverty  were  fo  much  and  fo  long  held 
in  honour.  AJl  the  Debates  and  Tranfaftions 
of  the  Senate,  (hew  to  a  DemonftratioUj  how 
much  wifdom  of  Counfel,  love  of  the  Pub-^ 
lick,  fteddinefs  to  the  Maxims  of  the  State, 
Lenity  and  Moderation  with  regard  to  the 
conquered  Nations,  prevailed  in  that  auguft 
Affbmbly.  Courage,  Boldnefs,  Jntrepidity  in 
the  midft  of  the  greateft  Dangers,  an  invind- 

We  Patience  in  the  hardeft  Labours,  an  inex- 
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C  H  A  P.orable  FIrmnefs  to  maintain  "the  military  Dif- 
^^*  cipline  in  its  utmoft  Rigor,  a  fettled  Refolution 
to  conquer  or  die,  a  greatnefs  of  Soul,  and  a 
Conftancy  proof  againft  all  Misfortunes,  have 
at  all  times  conftituted  the  Character  of  the 
Romansy  and  rendered  them  in  the  endviftori- 
OU8  over  all  other  Nations.  Cyrus  and  Alexan-' 
der^  It  is  true,  founded  great  Empires  :  but  the 
Qualities  proper  for  the  execution  of  fuch  a 
Defign,  being  confined  to  the  perfons  of  thefe 
two  illuftrious  Conquerors,  and  not  inherited 
by  their  Defcendants ;  the  Grandeur  to  which 
they  gave  a  beginning,  did  not  fupport  itfclf 
long  with  any  Reputation.  It  was  very  different 
with  the  Romans.  Their  Empire  was  not 
founded,  nor  raifed  to  the  ftate  of  Grandeur 
it  attained,  by  the  rare  Endowments,  or  rapid 
Conquefts  of  a  fingle  Perfon.  .The  Roman 
People  themfelves,  the  Body,  of  the  State, 
formed  that  Empire  by  flow  degrees,  and  at 
feveral  times.  The  *  great  Men  that  helped, 
each  in  their  time,  to  eftablifh,*  enlarge,  and 
preferve  it,  had  all  different  Charafters,  tho- 
in  the  main  they  followed  all  the  fame  Prin-r 
ciples:  and  hence  the  Empire  itfelf,  was 
both  more  extenfive,  and  of  longer  duration^^ 
'than  any  that  had  ever  gone  before  it. 
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CHAR         V, 

Of  Marches. 


L  T  T  T  H  A  T  we  have  hitherto  feen,  re- 
V V  lating  to  the  raifing  of  Troops, 
their  Divifions  and  Subdivifions,  Armour, 
Difcipline,  and  Exercifes,  is  in  a  manner  only 
the  Mechanifm  of  War.  There  are  other 
ftillmore  important  Cares,  which  conftitutc 
what  is  called  the  higher  detail  of  the  Service, 
and  depend  more  immediately  upon  the 
General's  Ability  and  Experience.  To  him 
it  belongs  to  fettle  the  general  difpofition  of 
Marches  ;  to  encamp  the  Troops  advantage- 
oufly ;  to  draw  them  up  in  order  of  Battle, 
provide  againft  the  Exigencies  of  the  Field, 
purfue  with  Caution,  or  retreat  with  Judg- 
ment ;  and  laftly,  in  conducing  an  Attack  or 
Defence,  to  put  in  pradtice  all  the  Arts, 
Stratagems,  and  Addrefs,  that  long  Experience 
in  the  Service,  and  a  confummate  Knowledge  in 
all  the  parts  of  War,  are  jointly  able  to  fuggeft. 
I  fhall  offer  fome  Reflexions  upon  the  Pradice 
of  the  Roman  Generals  in*  all  thefe  great  Points 
of  military  Condud,  and  begin  with  that 
which  follows  immediately  after  the  rendez- 
vous of  the  Trbops,  I  mean  the  marching 
of  an  Army.  This  Subjed  naturally  divides 
itfelf  into  three  Branches :  the  general   Order 

of 
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CHAP,  of  Marches  in  advancing  againft  an  Enemy  j 
^*    ^the  Knowledge  and  Choice  of  Pofts ;  and 
laftly,  the  Difpofition  and  Conduct  of  a  Rc^ 
treat.     We  (hall  fpeak  of  each  in  order* 

11.  The  marching  againft  an  Enemy  fup- 
pofes  many  preliminary  Cares  in  the  General, 
and  many  previotjs  Steps  taken,  in  order  to 
his  own  Safety,  and  the  fuccefs  of  his  Defigns* 
1  fhall  fuppofe  the  Plan  of  the  War  fettled, 
as  likewife  the  manner  of  a(3:ing,and  Mcafures 
concerted  accordingly.  Yet  ftill  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  a  wife  Commander,  before  he  puts 
his  Troops  in  motion,  to  provide  every  thing 
neceftary  for  their  Accommodation  and  Sub-* 
fift^icej  to  acquire  an  exa<5t  knowledge  of 
the.  Country  thro'  which  he  marches  -,  to  in- 
form himfelf  of  the  Number  and  Quality  of 
the  Enemy's  Forces ;  to  penetrate,  if  poflible, 
into  his  Defigns ;  to  ftudy  the  Charader  of 
the  Generals  employed  againft  him ;  and  by 
a  wife  Forefight  to  be  prepared  for  all  the 
Events  and  Contingencies  that  may  happen 
in  the  courfe  of  a  Campaigrr.  Now  tho'  tnefe 
things  come  not  fo  properly  under  fixed  Rules, 
but  depend  in  a  great  meafurc  upon  the 
Ability  and  Prudence  of  the  Commander  in 
chief  J  yet  we  find  every^  where  in  Hiftory, 
that  the  Romans  had  many  Regidations  about 
them,  and  always  treated  them  with  particvilar 
Attention*  To  begin  with  the  care  of  Pro- 
vifions,  which  is  of  principal  account  in  an 
*  Army ;  it  appears  to  have  been  the  conftant 

Pradice, 
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Pradlicc,  to  furnifh  the  Scalers  with  d  cdr- CKf  A  P. 
tain  proportion  pf  Corn^  which  they  woce  y* 
obliged  to  carry  along  with  them  in  their 
Marches.  This  on  extraordinary  Occafions 
amounted  to  four  Buibels,  or  a  Month'9  AK 
bwance,  and  feldom  was  iefs  than  what  might 
fcrvc  for  fifteen  or  twenty  Days.  They  chofc 
rather  to  give  them  Com  than  Bread,  be* 
caufe  it  was  lighter,  and  might  therefore 
be  carried  with  greater  eafe*  Indeed  thi^  put 
them  to  the  trouble  of  grinding  and  bakiAg 
it  themfelves ;  but  then  they.  were,  ufed  to  it, 
and  could  upon  occaiion  make  it  into  I  kQ<)w 
not  what  variety  of  Diihes.  Befides  the  com- 
mon Bread,  they  made  a  kind  of  foft  boiled 
Food  of  it,  very  agreeable  to  the  Troops  : 
they  mingled  it  with  Milk,  Roots,  and  Herbs, 
and  made  Pancakes  of  it,  upon  a  fmall  Plate 
laid  over  the  Fire,  or  upon  hot  Aflies,  a«  Ivfts 
anciently  the  manner  ot  regaling  Guefts,  and 
is  ftill  praftifed  throughout  the  Eaft,  where 
thefe  kind  of  thin  Cakes  are  much  preferred 
to  our  beft  Bread.  Their  Drink  was  anfwer-. 
able  to  this  Diet,  being  no  more  than  a  mvC^ 
ture  of  Vinegar  and  Water*  It  was  called 
P(^ay  could  at  all  times  be  eaiily  procured^ 
and  was  particularly  ferviceabk  to  quench 
the  Thiril  immediately. 

III.  I  have  h«ard  it  obfervedi  thit  no* 
thing  gives  greater  Difficulty  to  military  Mea^ 
in  the  reai^g  of  ancient .  Hiflory,  than  the 
Artide  of  Provifioixs.  Cat&s  Maxim>  that 
the  War  feeds  the  War,  holds  good  in  plenti-^ 

ful 
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CHAP.ftil  Countries,  itid  with  regard  to  finall 
Jj^  Armies :  yet  ftill  it  is  more  generally  true^ 
that  the  War  does  not  furniih  Provifions  upon 
command,  or  at  a  fixed  time.  They  muft 
be*  provided  both  for  the  prefent  and  thefuture^ 
Wc  do  not  however  find,  that  either  the 
Greeks  or  Romans  had  the  precaution  to  pro-* 
vide  Magazines  of  Forage,  to  lay  up  Pro* 
vifions,  to  have  a  CommilTary-General  of 
Stores,  or  to  be  followed  by  a  great  number 
of  Carriages.  But  then  we  are  to  confider^ 
that  in  the  Wars  of  the  Greeks  againft  each 
other,  their  Troops  were  little  numerous,  and 
accuftomed  to  a  fober  Life :  that  they  did  not 
remove  far  from  their  own  Country,  and  al- 
tnoft  always  returned  regularly  every  Win* 
ter  :  fo  that  it  is  plain,  it  was  not  difficult  for 
them  to  have  Provifions  in  abundance,  efpe-^ 
ciallyjthe  Athenians^  who  were  mailers  at  Sea* 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  Romans.  The 
care .  of  fubfifting  the  Troops  was  infinitely 
lefs  weighty  with  them,  than  it  is  at  prefent 
with  moft  of  the  Nations  of  Europe.  Their 
Armies  were  much  lefs  numerous,  and  they 
had  a  much  fmaller  nuniber  of  Cavalry.  A 
Confular  Army  confifted  of  near  feventeen 
thoufand  Foot,  to  which  they  had  not  above 
eighteen  hundred  Horfe.  In  our  Days,  to 
feventeen  thoufand  Foot,  we  have  often  more 
than  fix  thoufand  Horfe.  What  a  vaft  dif- 
ference muft  this  make  in  the  confumption 
of  Forage  and  Provifions !  Let  me  add,  that 
the  fober  manner  of  Life  iii  the  Army,  con- 
fined to  mere  Neceflfvies,  ipared  them  an  in- 
finite 
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finite  multitude  of  Servants j  Horfes,  andCHAR 
Baggage,  which  now  exhaiift  our  Magazines, 
ftarve  our  Armies,  retard  the  execution  of* 
Enterprifes,  and  often  render  them  imprac- 
ticable* Nor  was  this  the  manner  of  living 
only  of  the  Soldiers,  but  likewife  of  the 
Officers  and  Generals.  Not  only  Confuls  and 
Didators  in  the  early  Ages  of  the  Common- 
wealth, but  even  Emperors  themfelves  ;  7r^- 
jan^  Adriany  PefcenniuSy  Severusy  Probus^ 
Julian^  and  many  others,  not  only  lived  with- 
out Luxury,  but  contented  themfelves  with 
boiled  Flour  or  Beans,  a  piece  of  Cheefe  or 
Bacon,  and  made  it  their  Glory  to  level  them- 
felves, in  this  refpeft,  with  the  meaneft  of 
the  Soldiers.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  how 
much  this  muft  contribute  to  diminifh  the 
Train  of  an  Army,  to  fupport  the  Tafte  of 
Frugality  and  Simplicity  amongft  the  Troops, 
and  banifh  all  Luxury  and  idle  Shew  from  the 
Camp. 

IV.  But  tho'  the  care  of  Provifions  was 
lefs  burdenfom  to  the  Ancients,  we  find  that 
both  it,  and  all  other  Accommodations  proper 
for  the  march  of  an  Army,  were  not  lefs  at- 
tended to  by  their  Generals.  Xemphoriy  who 
was  himfelf  a  Soldier,  and  whofe  Writings 
abound  with  Maxims  of  War,  is  frequent 
in  his  Reflexions  upon  this  Article.  One  of 
tbe  principal  Inftruftions  he  makes  Cambyfes 
King  of  Perf.a  give  his  Son  CyruSy  who  after- 
wards became  fo  glorious,  was  not  to  embark 
.  Voju.  L  k  in 
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Chap. in  any  Expedition,  'till  He  had  firft  informed 
Xi,^^  himfelf,  whether  Subfiftcncc  were  providedfor 
the  Troops,  In  his  Account  of  the  Behaviour  of 
the  fame  Cyrus^  after  his  arrival  in  the  Camp  of 
his  Uncle  CyaxareSy  he  enters  into  an  immenfe 
Detail,  with  refpeA  to  all  the  Neceflaries  of 
an  Army^    That  Prince  was  to  march  fifteen 
Days  thro*  Countries  that  had  been  deftroyed, 
and  in  which  there  were  neither  Provifiona 
nor  Forage.     He  ordered  enough  of  both  for 
twenty  Days  to  be  carried,  and  that  the  Soldiers^ 
inftead  of  loading  themfelves  with  Baggage^  • 
ihould  exchange  ^that  Burden  for  an  equal 
bne  of  Provifions,    without  troubling  them- 
felves about  Beds  and  Coverlets  for  flceping, 
the  want  of  which  their  Fatigues  would  fup-* 
ply.     They  were  accuftomed  to  drink  Wine. ; 
and  as  a  fudden  and  total  difufe  of  it  might 
be  attended  with  ill  Confequences,  he  ordeiv 
ed  them   to  carry  a  certain  quantity   with 
them,  and  to  ufe  themfelves  by  degrees  to  do 
without  it,  and  be  contented  with  Water. 
He  advifed  them  alfo  to  carry  fait  Provifions 
along  with  them,  Hand-mills  for    grinding 
Corn,  and  Medicines  for  the  fick :  to  put  inta 
every  Carriage  a  Sickle  and  a  Mattock,  and 
upon  every  Beaft  of  burden  an  Ax  and  a 
Scythe:  and  to  take  care  to  provide  them*- 
felvcs  with  a  thoufand  other  Neceflaries.   He 
carried  alfo  along  with   him  Smiths,  Shoe- 
makers and  other  Workmen,  with  all  man- 
mer  of  Tools  ufed  in  their  Trades.     For  the 
reft,    he  declared  publickly,    that  whoever 

would 
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would  charge  himfdf  with  the  care  of  fend-  C  H  A  P^ 
ing   Provifions    to    the    Camp,     fhould    he^^^^^ 
honoured  and  rewarded  by  himfelf  and  his 
Friends,    and   even    fupplied    with    Money 
for  that  Service,  provided  they  would  give 
Security,  and  engage  to  follow  the  Armyi 

V.  The  Reader  will  here  be  pteafed  W 
obferve,  that  as  I  atn  now  entered  upon  the 
higher  Detail  of  War,  I  (hall  not  fo  intirely 
confine,  myfelf  to  the  Romans^  as  not  from 
time  to  time  to  mention  the  Praftices  of  othef 
Nations,  where  they  any  way  tend  to  illuftrattf 
the  Point  in  hand.  For  as  the  Roman  Writ^ 
crs  upon  this  Subjeft  are  but  few,  and  havd 
not  entered  very  circumftantially  into  Matters, 
we  are  often  at  a  lofs  with  regard  to  fom* 
of  the  moft  important  parts  of  their  Difcipline. 
Thishoweverwe  may  be  certain  of,  that  as  they 
excelled  particularly  in  the  ArtofWar5and  readi- 
Vf  adoptedthe  Improvements  of  other  Nations } 
tne  more  we  know  of  the  Progrefs  and  At- 
tainments of  the  Ancients  in  this  refpedt,  the 
better  we  fliall  be  able  to  judge  of  the  un- 
common Proficiency  of  the  Romms.  We 
have  already  feenfome  of  their  wife  Precautions 
with  regani  to  the  Subfiftence  and  Accom- 
modation of  the  Troops,  for  which  they 
provided  no  lefs  by  fixed  and  general  Regula- 
tions, than  Cyrus  does  in  the  particular  In- 
ftance  recorded  by  Xenophon\  I  fhall  only  add, 
that  Hiftory  abounds  with  Examples  of  this 
prudent  Care  and  Forefight  in  their  Generals. 

k  2  Paulus 
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C  H  ^•Pdulm  lEmtUus  would  not  fct  out  for  Macedonia^ 
'till  he  had  fully  fettled  every  thing  relating  to 
Provifions.C^drr,inallhisWars,  was  extremely 
attentive  to  the  fafety  of  his  Convoys,  and 
the  keeping  up  a  free  communication  with 
thofe  Countries,  whence  he  received  his  Sup- 
plies.  We  find  that  he  regularly  diftributed 
Corn  to  the  Army,  and  always  took  care,  be- 
fore the  time  for  a  new  Diftribution  arrived^ 
to  have  it  brought  to  the  Camp  by  means  of 
his  Allies  :  or  if  he  chanced  to  be  difappoint- 
ed  here,  fo  ccmtrived  his  March,  as  to  pafs  by 
fome  great  Town,  where  he  could  readily 
be  furnifhed  with  whatever  he  flood  in  need 
of. 

Vl.  But  beiides  the  care  of  Provlfions,  It 
IS  further  incumbent,  upon  a  wife  General,  to 
acquaint  himfelf  thoroughly  with  the  nature 
of  the  Country  thro'  which  he  is  to  march. 
i  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Romans  omitted 
hone  of  the  ufual  and  obvious  Methods  for 
this  Purpofe :  that  they  furnifhed  themfelves^ 
with  Guides ;  interrogated  the  Natives  5  and, 
yi^here  fuch  were*  ta  be  had,,  procured  exadt 
Maps  of  the  Country,  delineating  the  Towns, 
their  number  and  diiJarnce,  the  Roads  and 
Mountains,  the  Rivers,  the  Fords  s  and  the 
nature  and  qualities  of  them  alL  But  what 
particularly  deferves  our  Notice  in  the  Roman 
Policy  5  they  fcarce.  ever  entered  into  a  War 
with  any  diftant  State,  'till  they  had  firft  con- 
traded    an    Alliance  with  fome   contiguous. 

Power> 
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Tower,  ^who  might  unite  his  Forces  to  their  CHAP, 
in  the  intended  In vafion.  This  Pradtice  was.  ^' 
attended  with  numberlefs  Advantages.  They 
had  hereby  timely  Notice  of  the*  Enemy's 
Defigns  :  they  were  made  acquainted  with  th6 
number  and  quality  of  his  Forces  :  ^nd  whea 
they  approached  with  dieir  Army,  were  not 
only  plentifully  fupplied  with  all  kind  of  mi- 
litary Storjes,  but  joined  by  a  confiderable 
Body,  of  Troops  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  Country,  and  able  to  inform  them  where 
they  might  make  their  Impreflion  with 
greateft  probability  of  Succefs.  Thus  whea 
they  invaded  Philip  King  of  Macedon^  fhey 
took  care  to  fecure  the  Friendfhip  of  the 
Mtolians^  whofe  Troops  were  •  of  unfpeakable 
Service  to  them  in  that  War..  In  their  Ex- 
pedition againft  Antiochus  they  made  ufe  of 
the  fame  Policy,  having  previoufly  contrafted 
Amity  with  feveral  of  the  petty  princes  and 
States  of  Afia  Minor.  Every  one  knows  what 
ufe  Cafar  made  of  the  pretended  Alliance 
with  the  /Eduansy  and  that  it  was  one  of  the 
principal  Engines  by  which  he  compleated 
the  reduftion  of  Gatd.  Indeed  nothing  can 
fall  out  more  fortunately  for  an  Army,  about 
to  invade  a  Country  to  which  they  arel 
ftrangers,  than  to  adt  in  conjunftion  with 
Troops  contiguous  to  the  Territories  they 
attack :  becaufe  as  by  this  means  they  make 
War  with  all  the  Advantages  of  Natives,  they 
are  fiot  only  the  better  enabled  to  guard 
againft  Ambufcades  and  Surprifes,  but  can  in 
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^  HAP,  their  turn  make  ufe  of  all  thofe  Stratagems 
and  favourable  Opportunities  of  AcSion, 
which  the  particular  nature  of  the  Country 
furnifhes.  Whoever  therefore  confiders  the 
artful  Condufl:  of  the  Romans  in  this  refped:, 
will  find  himfelf  neceffitatcd  to  own,  that  De^ 
iigns  concerned  with  {p  much  Wifdom  and 
Forefight  merited  all  the  Succefs  with  which 
ihey  were  for  the  moft  part  attended^ 

VII,  These  preliminary  Cares  fettled,  itiji 
pow  time  to  put  the  Troops  in  motion,  Th« 
'Romans  were  very  tx^O:  in  the  Order  of  their 
Marches.  In  the  Morning,  at  the  firft  found* 
jng  of  the  Trumpet,  every  one  took  down 
Jiis  Tent,  and  began  to  make  up  hia 
Baggage :  at  the  fecond  founding,  every  on^ 
Joaded  his  Baggage ; ,  and  at  the  third,  the 
ILrCgions.  moved  out  of  their  Quarters,  an4 
put  themfelves  in  the  forpi  and  order  they 
were  that  Day  to  march  in.  But  none  werq 
to  take  down  ttheir  Tents,  'till  the  Conful  an4 
military  Tribunes  had  firft  taken  down  theirs  j 
whether  for  the  greater  Refpefl:,  or  becaufe 
their  Tents  and  Baggage  being  larger  than  the 
reft,  it  was  neceffary  they  ihould  be  the  firft 
^t  wprk,  that  thei^  Bagg^ee  might  be  in  ^ 
readinefs  to  march  at  the  third  found  of  thq 
Trumpet^  as  well  as  that  of  the  private  Solr- 
dier.  For  Commanders,  who  give  Rules  to 
Jill  the  reft,  ought  to  be  very  exaft  in  obferv-? 
ing  them  themfelves  j  fince,  if  they  breal^ 
their  ow|i  Qrders^  they  cn^oura^e  others  to  dq 

the 
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the  like  ;  Example  always  operating  more  ^  H  A  ^ 
ftrongly  than  Precept.  Hence  that  conftant^g^J^ 
care  in  the  Roman  Generals,  to  be  th^mfelves 
Patterns  to  the  Troops,  with  regdrd  to  all  the 
Duties  of  the  Service ;  nor  do  we  meet  with 
any  thing  in  their  whble  Difcipline,  more  truly 
deferving  of  imitation,  or  better  calculated  to 
promote  Submiflion  and  Obedience  in  the 
Army.  For  when  Soldiers  find  the  General 
keeps  ftridlly  to  the  Rules  he  gives,  they  are 
the  more  careful  to  obferve  them  likewife, 
concluding,  that  as  he  therein  grants  no  In^ 
dulgence  to  himfelf,  he  certainly  will  not  do 
it  to  others  :  nay  they  implicitly  believe  fuch 
Orders  good  and  ncceflary,  becaufe  he  that 
gave  them  is  fo  punftual  an  obferver  of  them. 

VIIL  As  to  the  particular  Form  and  Dif- 
pofition  of  the  Roman  March,  we  meet  with 
very  little  on  that  Subjeft  in  ancient  Authors. 
In  the  general  it  appears,  that  whether  they 
marched  in  a  Friend's  or  Enemy's  Country, 
whether  they  believed  the  Enemy  near  or 
for  oiF,  they  proceeded  with  the  fame  Care 
and  Circumfpedtion  :  and  this  certainly  was  a 
very  wife  Policy.  For  a  General  may  be 
miftaken  in  his  Intelligence  or  Intelligencers ; 
nay,  may  tMnk  thofe  Friends,^  who  want  but 
an  advantageous  Opportunity'  of  declaring 
thcmfelves  Foes  :  fo  that  all  imaginable  Cau- 
tion ought  to  be  obferved,  in  all  Times,  and 
in  all  Places.  To  which  let  me  add,  that 
were  there  nothing  elfe  as  a  Motive  to  it,  but 

k  4  thp 
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C  H  A  P. the  keeping  upexaSly  the  military  Difcipline, 
•  ^yet  for  that  Reafon  fingly,  it  ought  conftant- 
ly'to  be  done.  The  Method  followed  moft 
commonly  by  the  Romans  in  their  Marches 
feenas  to  have  been  this.  They  had  always 
fome  Tropps  of  Horfe  fcouting  abroad  in  or- 
der to  difcover  the  Roads.  After  theni  fol- 
lowed the'right  Wing,  with  all  its  Carriages 
immediately  in  the  Rear.  Then  came  a  Le- 
gion with  its  Carriages  ;  after  that  another  ; 
and  fo  a  third,  a  fourth,  Gfc.  in  order.  Laft 
of  all  came  the  left  Wing  and  its  Baggage, 
with  a  Party  of  Horfe  in  their  rear.  If,  dur-* 
ing  the  March,  the  Army  happened  to  be 
aflaulted  in  the  front,  or  in  the  rear,  they 
caufed  all  their  Carriages  to  withdraw  to  the 
right  Winger  the  left,  as  they  found  it  con- 
venient, and  moft  agreeable  to  the  nature  of 
the  Place :  and  then,  when  they  were  cleared 
an4  dilincumbered  of  their  Baggage,  all  of 
them  unanimoufly  made  head  againft  the 
Enemy.  If  they  were  affaulted  in  the  flank, 
they  drew  their  Carriages  on  that  fide  where 
they  were  like  to  be  moft  fafe,  and  then  ad- 
dreffed  themfelves  to  the  Fight, 

IX.  This,  I  fay,  was  the  moft  common 
order  of  their  Marches :  for  as  to  any  fixed 
and  ftanding  Rule,  none  could  poflibly  be 
cftabliftied  5  becaufe  the  Form  muft  vary,  ac- 
cording to  the  Country  you  are  in,  and  the 
Enemy  you  have  to  do  with,  yulius  Cafary 
when  .he  marched  againft  the  Nervians^  fa 

long 
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long  as  he  thought  the  Enemy  at  a  diftaiice,^  HA  P. 
proceeded  exaftly  according  to  the  Difpofition 
here  defcribed.  But  upon  a  nearer  approach 
he  changed  it  entirely.  For  then  all  the  Ca- 
valry were  fent  before.  After  them  followed 
fix  Legions  without  Baggage  :  and  laft  of  all 
the  Carriages,  guarded  by  two  new  raifed  Le- 
gions. This  was  an  excellent  Method,  as  he 
was  fure  the  Enemy  could  only  attempt  him 
in  the  van  j  but  might  be  of  ill  Confequence^ 
where  the  rear  of  the  Army  was  liable  to  be 
attacked.  One  thing  the  Romans  particularly 
attended  to,  and  that  was,  that  the  Troops  did 
not  ftraggle  or  march, unequally,  fome  too  faft, 
others  too  flow,  which  very  much  weakens 
an  Army,  and  expofes  it  to  great  Diforder. 
Hence  their  Care,  in  training  up  their  Men, 
to  inure  them  to  the  military  Pace ;  that  is, 
to  the  walking  over  a  certain  ftated  fpace  of 
Ground  within  a  fixed  and  limited  time. 
This,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  amounted- 
to  twenty  miles  in  five  Hours,  which  made 
the  ufual  Day's  March  of  a  Roman  Army. 
To  accuftom  the  Soldiers  to  it,  three  times  a 
Month,  the  Foot  as  well  as  Horfe  were  oblig- 
ed to  take  this  March.  Upon  extraordinary 
occafions  they  were  wont  to  march  four  and 
twenty  Miles  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time.  By 
an  cxad:  Calculation^  of  what  Cafar  relates  of 
a  fudden  March,  which  he  made  at  the  time 
he  b^fieged  Gergovia^  we  find  that  in  four 
and  twenty  Hours  he  marched  fifty  Miles. 
This  he  did  with  the  utmoft  expedition.     In 

reducing 
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CHAP. reducing  it  to  lefs  than  half,  it  makes  thfe 
ufual  rate  of  an  extraordinary  Day *s  March. 

X,  It  is  remarkable  with  regard  to  modern 
Wars,  that  they  not  only  impoveriih  the 
Princes  that  are  overcome,  but  even  the  Con- 
querors themfelves :  for  as  one  lofes  his  Court* 
tryj,  fo  the  other  lofes  his  Money.  In  ancient 
times  the  cafe  was  otherwifej  it  appearing 
that  the  Conqueror  always  enriched  hirtifelf 
by  the  War.  The  reafon  of  this  differeiicf 
feems  to  be,  that  in  our  times  no  publick  acr 
count  is  taken  of  the  Plunder ;  or  indeed  ra- 
ther, that  the  barbarous  Cuftom  of  pilli^ing 
the  conquered  Countries,  is  not  now  fo  muth 
pradifed  as  foriperly.  Amtongft  the  RB^nanSt 
all  the  Spoil  vvas  delivered  in  and  appropriated 
to  the  Publick,  which  afterwards  diftributecj 
it  as  it  faw.caufe;  To  this  purpofe  they  had 
their  Quseftors,  in  whofe  h^nds  all  the  Pillage 
and  Taxes  were  depofited,  of  which  the 
General  diipofed  as  he  thought  good,  for  the 
payment  of  his  Soldiers,  the  curing  of  the 
\vounded  or  fick,  and  difcharging  the  other* 
Neccffities  of  the  Army.  'Tis  true  the  Gofi- 
ful  had.  power  to  give  the  Plunder  of  a  Towa 
to  his  Soldiers,  and  he  frequently  did  it ;  but 
that  Liberty  neyer  bred  any  Difoi;dcr.  For 
when  a  Town  was  taken,  6t  an  Army  de- 
feated, all  the  Spoil  was  brought  into  a  pub- 
Jick  Place,  and  diftributed  Man  by  Man,,  ac- 
cording to  every  one's  Merit.  This  Cufton^ 
fiiade  the  Soldiers  mor?  intent  upon  Victory 

than 
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than  Plunder.  The  Praaice  of  the  Rman  CHAR 
Legions  was,  to  break  and  diforder  an  Ene-,  ^' 
my,  but  not  to  purfue ;  for  they  never  went 
out  of  their  Ranks  upon  any  occafion  what- 
ever. Only  the  Horfe,  the  light-armed 
Troops,  and  what  other  Soldiers  were  not  of 
the  Legions,  followed  the  Chace.'  But,  had 
the  Plunder  of  the  Fiield  belonged  to  who- 
ever could  catch  it,  it  would  have  been  nei- 
ther reafonable  nor  poifible  to  have  kept  the 
Legions  to  their  Ranks,  or  to  have  expofed 
them  to  fo  many  Dangers. ,  Hence  it  was> 
that  upon  a  Vicftory,  the  Publick  was  always 
enriched.  For  when  a  Conful  entered  in 
triumph,  he  brought  with  him  great  Riches 
into  the  Treafury  of  Rome^  confiding  of  Taxes, 
Contributions,  Ranfoms  and  Plunder*  The 
Romans  had  likewife  another  Coftom  well  con- 
trived for  the  prefervation  of  Pifcipline ;  and 
that  was,  to  depofit  a  third  part  of  every  Sol- 
dier's pay,  with  the  Pnfigns  of  their  refpec-r 
live  Companies,  who  never  reftored  it  'till  the 
War  was  at  an  end.  This  ferved  two  very 
excellent  Purpofes- : ,  Firft,  every  Soldier  had 
a  Stock  of  hig  own,  vjhich  without  this  Pre- 
caution would  have  been  fquandered  away, 
as  they  were  mod;  of  them  young  and  pro- 
fufe.  Secondly,  knowing  their  Stocks  to  be 
in  their  Enfign's  hands,  they,  were  the  more 
careful  to  defend  and  keep  by  him,  whether 
in  the  Campu  in  the  Field  of  Battle,  or  upon 
0.  March.  This  Cuftom  contributed  much 
t9  their  Valpur,  ^nd  is  jieceffary  to.  be  ob- 
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CH  A  P.fervcd  by  any  General,  who  would  reduce  his 
(Soldiers  to  the  Difcipline  of  the  Romans. 

XL  Among  the  various  orders  of  the  Ro^ 
mun  Marches,  one  particularly  deferves  our 
Notice,  which  is  frequently^  mentioned  by 
Hiftorians,  and  which  they  term  forming  die 
Army  iiineri  Gf  pralio.  It  was,  when  the 
Line  of  March  was  fo  contrived,  as  to  cor- 
refpond  exaftly  with  the  Line  cf  Battle  ;  or, 
to  exprcfs  myfelf  a  little  more  clearly,  when 
the  Columns  of  Horfe  and  Foot  were  diC- 
pofcd  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  upon  the  fud- 
dcn  appcsH^nce  of  an  Enemy  they  could  fall 
immediately  into  an  order  proper  for  fighting. 
There  is  not  perhaps  any  thing  in  the  Science 
of  Arms  more  fubtle  and  uieful  than  this, 
and  the  Romans  feem  to  have  made  it  their 
particular  ftudy.  I  do  not  at  prefent  rccollcft 
in  any  of  their  Hiftorians,  a  minute  and  cir* 
cumftantial  Account  of  a  March  of  this  kind, 
where  the  difpofition  of  the  Columns  is  ex- 
adtiy  marked,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
formed  in  order  of  Battle,  •  upoi>  the  approach 
of  the  Enemy.  What  moft  readily  occur* 
to  my  Memory  is,  the  fine  March  of  HamU' 
ear  againil  SpendiuSy  which  has  been  fo  judi- 
cioufly  explained  by  the  Chevalier  Folardy  m 
his  admirable  Conniicnt  upon  Polyhius.  As 
the  whole  Art  of  War  furnifhes  nothing  more 
compleat  in  its  kind,  whether  we  regard  th^ 
boldjiefs  of  the  Attempt,  or  the  well-con^ 
ircroed  Motions  by  which  it  was  accompliftied, 

lam 
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1  am  fatisfied  I  fliall  do  the  Reader  a  particu-.CHAP. 
lar  Pleafurc,  ia  laying  a  full  and  diftind  Ac-     ^• 
count  of  it  before  him. 

XII.  Upon  the  condufion  of  the  firft  P//- 
nick  War,  the  Carthaginian  Mercenaries  re- 
volting, chofe  Matbo  and  Spendius  for  their. 
Leaders^  Hanho  was  feht.  agalnft  them  with 
an  Army ;  but  receiving  a  confiderable  Check, 
the  Rebels  blocked  up  Carthage  on  every  fidej 
and  poflfefled  themfelvcs  of  all  the  Pailes  lead- 
ing to  the  Peninfula  on  which  it  flood.  In 
this  Exigence  the  Carthaginians  had  recourfe 
to  Hamtlcar  the  Father  of  Hannibal^  who  had 
given  eminent  proof  of  his  Abilities  when  he 
commanded  their  Armies  in  Sicily^  Accord- 
ingly he  took  the  Field  with  ten  thoufand 
Men,  and  feventy  Elephants;  but  w»s  for 
ibme  time  at  a  lofs  how  to  meet  with  the  Ene- 
my upon  equal  Ground,  For  befides  the 
other  Places  of  Advantage  which  the  Merce- 
naries had  feized,  Hanno  had  fuffered  them  to 
get  polfeflion  of  the  only  Bridge  by  which  the 
River  Bagradas  was  paflable  to  thofe  who 
were  to  travel  from  Carthage  into  the  Conti- 
nent. This  River  had  not  many  Fords,  and 
the  few  it  had  were  fo  well  watched,  that  it 
was  not  eafy  for  even  a  fingle  Man  to  get 
over  without  being  feen.  As  for  the  Bridge 
itfelf,  the  Enemy  guarded  it  with  the  utmoft 
Care,  and  had  built  a  Town  clofe  by  it,  for 
the  more  commodious  lodging  of  the  Troops 
diat  were  appointed  to  that  Service^    Harnil^ 

car 
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C  H  A  Y.car  having  in  vain  tried  ail  means  poifiblc  to 
y^^^  force  a  Fa£^ge»  at  length  bethought  himfelf 
of  an  Expedient  to  gain  one  by  ilealth.  He 
had  obferved,  that  upon  the  blowing  of  certain 
Winds,  the  Mouth  of  dxe  Bagnodas  ufed  to 
be  choaked  up  vrith  Sand  and*  Gravel, 
which  formed  a  kind  of  Bar  across  it,  and 
rendered  it  fordable.  Remaining  therefore  m 
his  Camp  between  the  Sea  and  the  Mountains, 
he  waited  the  Opportunity  c£  thefc  Winds  i 
which  no  fooner  arrived,  than  marching  fad- 
denly  in  the  Night,  he  paffed  the  Stream  un- 
perceived,  and  the  next  morning  appeared  in 
the  Plain,  to  the  great  Aftoniihmem  both  of 
the  Cart&aginians  and  the  Enemy. 

« 

XIIL  Hamilcau  by  this  Step  put  all  to 
the  hazard*  Had  he  failed  in  his  Attempt 
againft  Spendim^  his  whole  Army  muft  in- 
evitably have  been  dcftroyed,  for  a  Retreat 
was  now  become  impoffible.  But  neither 
was  the  Danger  le£s  great  to  his  Country  by 
continuing  inaftive :  and  therefore  he  wifely 
coniidered,  that  in  fuch  an  Extremity,  it  was 
better  to  try  fome  way  where  Fortune  and  his 
own  ability  in  War  offered  a  prcrfped  of  Suc- 
cefs,  than  by  a  timorous  diffident  Conduct  ex- 
pofc  himfelf  to  the  fame  Ruin,  without  a 
fingle  Effort  to  evade  it.  He  was  now  upon* 
the  other  fide  the  Bagradas.  The  Plains 
were  favourable  to  him,  becaufe  he  had  a 
confiderable  Body  of  Horfe,  The  River  it- 
fclf  too  was  of  no  fmall  Advantage,  a&  it 
4  ferved 
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(curved  to  fecure  his  Baggage,'  and  cover  oitcC  H  A  P-' 
of  his  Flanks.  Spendim  was  advancing,  to 
meet  him  at  the  head  of  ten  thoufand  Men. 
Befides  thefe,  he  underftood  that  a  Detach- 
ment of  fifteen  thoufand  was  marching  with 
all  diligence  from  Utica ;  and  as  it  was  therr 
bafinefs  to  come  upon  his  flank  and  rear, 
cather  than  to  join  Spendius^  he  made  no 
doubt  of  their  proceeding  accordingly.  Up- 
on thefe  Conlkferations  he  regulated  his  order 
of  Batdb,  amd  die  difpofitbn  of  his  March. 
To  make  head  againft  SfendiuSy  he  placed  his 
Elephants  in  the  firft  Line,  and  immediately 
behind  them  his  Cavalry,  intermixed  with 
Platoons  of  light-armed  Foot.  The  heavy- 
coined  Infantry  formed  the  third  Line,  in 
<^der  to  oppofe  the  Detachment  he  expedled* 
upon  Ihs  rear  from  Vtica.  By  this  Dilpofi-* 
tion  he  was  enabled  to  make  head  on  all 
lldes.  For  as  he  made  no  doubt  but  his  firft 
Line  of  Elephants,  of  which  Spendim  was 
totally  unprovided,  would  be  fufficient  to 
break  the  Body  he  commanded  \  and  that  the 
Cavalry,  aided  by  the  light-armed  Foot,  fall- 
ing in  immediately,  would  ferve  to  compleat 
the  Rout :  fo  his  third  Line  confifting  of  the 
flower  of  his  African  Infantry,  he  thought 
himfelf  ftrong  enough  likewife  to  deal  with 
the  Rebels  from  TJtica. 

XIV.  Each  of  thefe  Lines  marched  in  four 
Columns,  the  Columns  of  Cavalry  following 
i^nmediately  behind  the  Elephants,  and  thcfe~ 
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CH  AP.of  the  Infantry  immediately  behind  the  Ca- 
V.  valry.  The  diftance  between, the  Columns 
was  equal  to  the  fpace  they  were  to  occupy 
in  the  Line  of  Battle,  By  this  Difpofilion, 
upon  the  firft  appearance  of  the  Enemy,  the 
Army  could  form  in  an  Inftant.  For  the 
Columns  being  commanded  to  halt,  and 
wheel  at  once  into  their  place  in  the  Linet 
were  in  order  of  Battle  prefently.  HamiU 
car  continuing  his  March,  perceived,  as  the 
Enemy  approached,  that  the  Detachment 
from  Vticdy  inftead  of  coming  in  upon  his 
rear,  had  adtually  joined  SpendiuSj  and  formed 
a  fecond  Line  of  Foot  behind  that  he.  com- 
manded. As  he  had  forefeen  that  this  might 
happen,  his  order  of  March  was  contrived 
to  furnifti  a  fpeedy  Remedy.  It  now  became 
neceffary  to  change  his  whole  Dilpofitiony 
and  oppofe  a  ftrong  front  of  Infantry  to  the 
Enemy,  with  the  Elephants  at  the  head  of 
all,  according  to  the  ufual  Cuftom.  To  that. 
end  the  Columns  were  ordered  to  halt,  and 
the  Elephants  forming  in  front,  the  Cavalry 
mean-while  fell  back  between  the  intervals  of 
the  Foot,  ranging  themfelves  in  two  Divifions 
behind  the  two  extremities  of  the  Line  of 
Infantry,  which  was  formed  in  an  inftant  by 
the  wheeling  of  the  Columns*  The  Rebels 
deceived  by  this  artful  Motion^  and  miftaking 
the  Retreat  of  the  Cavalry  for  a  real  Flight, 
advanced  brifkly  to  the  Attack,  broke  thro^ 
the  Elephants,  and  charged  the  Carthaginian 
Foot.    Mean- while  the  Cavalry,  which,  a& 
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we  have  already  obfcrved,  had  ranged  itfelf C HAP, 
in  two  Columns  behind  the  two  Wings  of  the      ^• 
Infantry,  wheeling  to  the  right  and  left  from '  ^ 
the  Rear,  appeared  all  on   a  fudden  in  the 
iame  Line  with  the  Foot,  covering  the  Flanks 
of  the  Carthaginian  Army,  and  confiderably 
overwinging  the  Enemy.     The  Rebels  afto- 
niihed  at  this  extraordinary  Motion,  quickly 
fell  into  Diforder,  and  at  laft  betook  them- 
felves  to  Flight.     Hamilcar  purfued  them  with 
his  Horfe  and  Elephants,  and  following  them 
quite  to  the  Town  and  Bridge,  eafily  got  pof- 
feflion  of  that  important  Pafs. 

XV.  From  this  Recital  it  appears,  to  what 
a  degree  of  Perfedtion  the  Ancients  had  ar- 
rived in  the  Science  of  Marches,  which  is  a 
capital  Article  in  the  grand  operations  of  War. 
And  tho*  the  Inftance  here  given  be  of  an 
African  Commander,  and  therefore  does  not 
fo  immediately  regard  the  Roman  People,  yet 
if  we  confider,  that  thefe  laft  are  allowed  to 
have  excelled  all  Nations  in  the  knowledge  of 
Arms,  and  that  they  often  regulated  their 
Marches  upon  this  Plan,  it  feems  reafonable 
to  believe,  that  had  their  Hiftorians  entered 
into  particular  Details  of  this  kind,  we  ftiould 
have  met  with  many  Examples  of  militaiy 
Condudt  in  their  Generals,  no  lefs  furprifing 
than  that  now  before  us.  Indeed  as  it  fre- 
quently  happens  in  War,  that  the  Enemy, 
tho'  not  aftually  in  fight,  is  yet  hourly  ex- 
pected, this  way  of  ordering  an  Army  feems 
.    Vol.  I.  1  very 
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CHAP. very  neceflary;  and  the  General  who  excel* 
•  in  it,  and  is  at  the  ^me  tinae  fufficienidy  ont 
his  guard  againft  Surprifcs,  will  Seldom  or 
ever  be  wdrfted.  I  h^ve  often  admir^, 
in  reading  Cafar's  Cortimentaries,  the  con- 
liimmate  Prudence  and  Circum^(3ion  of  that 
great  Man,  efpecially  in  relatidn  to  Surprifcs. 
Tho'  he  was  the  ableft  Ge»efal  of  his  tinfie^ 
and  commanded  the  fineft  Army  that  perhaps 
ever  appeared  in  the  World,  yet  he  always 
proceeded  with  the  utmoil  Caution,  an4  was 
extremely  careful  of  believing  any  thing  too 
eafily,  that  was  not  reafonably  to  be  fuppofed. 
If  a  great  number  of  the  Enemy  was  beaten 
and  purfued  by  a  few,  of  his  Men,  if  a  few 
of  them  attacked  a  greater  Party  erf  his,  if 
they  ran  unexpe6ledly»  and  without  my  vifi-. 
ble  Caufe,  on  thefe  occafions  he  was  always 
very  much  upon  his  Guard,  and  never  fancied 
his  Enemy  fo  weak,  as  not  to  underftand  his 
own  Bufinefs.  It  feems  in  the  general  a  good 
Rule,  the  weaker  and  more  carelefs  an  Ene- 
my appears  to  be,  the  more  to  apprehend 
and  dread  him.  In  Cafes  of  this  kind,  an 
experienced  Commander,  will  comport  him- 
ielf  in .  two  difFerent  manners.  He  will  fear 
Ae  Enemy  in  his  own  Thoughts,  and  order 
his  Affairs  accordingly;  but  in  his  Words 
and  outward  Behaviour,  he  will  afFe<3:  to  de- 
fpife  him.  This  laft  way  gives  courage  to 
the  Soldiers,  and  makes  them  confident  of 
Viftory.  The  other  keeps  the  General  upon 
his  guard,  and  renders  hiru  lefs  liable  to  be 

i  circumvented: 
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circumvented :  for  to  march  thro*  an  Enemy 'sC  SAP* 
Country    is    more  dangerou$,    ^nd  requires  ,_^^ 
greater  Addrefs  and  Forefight,  than  to  iig^t  a       ^ 
pitched  Battle, 

XVI.  We  proceed  now  to  the  fecond  Par^' 

ticular  mentioned  on  the  head  of  Marches^ 

namely,  the  knowledge  and  choice  of  Pofts, 

As  this  will  again  fell  under  our  potice  in  th0 

next  Chapter  concerning  focampm^its,  w6 

nted  fay  the  lefs  of  k  here.     It  has  however 

a  ftrift  and  neceflary  Connc(9:ion    with  the 

marching  of  an  Army.     For  whether  we 

are  to  retreat  or  advance,  or  whiph  way  fo- 

ever  our  Rouf  lies,  it  often  happens,  diat  the 

fafety  of  the  Army  depends  upon  feizing  fopi^ 

advantageous  Pofts  that  command  the  Coun* 

try  thro'  which  we  march.     The  Jiomant 

applied  themfelves  with  particular  Attention 

to  this  part  o^  War,  and  we  meet  with  feve- 

ral  very  early  traces  of  it  in  their  Hiftory* 

Li'vy  relates  an  Example  of  this  kind  in  th^ 

Per&n  of  Publius  tkcius^  who  bein^  a  mili-^ 

tary  Tribune  in  the  Army  which  the  Conful 

Cornelius  commanded  againft  the   SammUs, 

and  finding  the  Conful  and  Army  faljing  by 

accident  into  a  Vale,  where  they  might  have 

been  encompaiTed  and  cut  off  by  the  Enenpiy : 

Dp  ypu  fee,  (faid  he  to  Cornelius,]  that 

Eminence  which  command?  th^  Enemy's 

Camp  ?  there  lies  our  Hope.     It  is  a  Poft 

that  may  ferve  to  extricate  us  "put  of  oujr 

prefent  panger,  if  we  are  careful  only  to 
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CHAP."  feize  it  quickly,  and  avail  ourfelves  of  the 
^*    ,"  blindnefs  of  the  Samnites,  who  have  ne- 
"  glefted  it."     The  Hiftorian  had  before  in- 
formed us,  that  Decius  obferved   a  Hill  over 
the  Enemy's  Camp,  not.eafily  to  be  afcended 
by  thofe  w^ho  were  compleatly  armed,   but  to 
thofe  lightly  armed,  acceflible  enough..    The 
Conful  ordered  him  to  take  pofleflion  of  it 
with  three  thoufand  Men.     He  obeyed  the 
Order,  fccured  the  Roman  Army,  and  defign- 
ing  to  march  away  in  the  Night,   and  fave 
both  himfelf  and  his  Party,  addreflcd  himfclf 
in  thefe  Words  "to  fome  of  his  Companions : 
•*  Follow  me,   Fellow-Soldiers,    that  whilft 
"  we  have    yet    Light,    we.   may    explore 
^*  where  the  Enemy  keeps  his  Guards,  and 
"  which  way  we  may   make  our  Retreat." 
Accordingly  he  went  out  in  Perfon  upon  this 
Defign,  -and  habited  like  a  Soldier,  that  the 
Enemy  might  not  know  his  rank  in  the  Army, 
took  an  exadt  view  of  the  Ground,  and  the 
fituation  of  their  Camp.     Whoever   atten- 
tively   confiders     this    Relation,     will    find 
how  ufeful  and  neceffary  it  is  for  a  Com- 
mander, to  be  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
Coafts  and  Countries,  and  that  not  only  in  a 
general,    but  in  an  exquifite  and  more  parti- 
cular way.     Had  not  Decius  underftood  thofe 
things   very  well,  he  could  not  fo  fuddenly 
have  difcerned  the  advantage  of  that  Hill, 
and  of  what  importance  it  would  be  to  the 
prefervation   of  the  Roman  Army.     Neither 
could  he  have  judged  at  that  diftance,  whe- 
ther it  was  acceflible  or  not :  and  when  he 

had 
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had  poflefled  himfelf  of  it,  and  was  to  draw  CHAP, 
off  afterwards ;  as  the  Enemy  environed  him , 
on  every  fide,  he  could  never  have  found  out 
the  beft  way  for  his  Retreat,  nor  have  gueffed 
fo  well  where  the  Enemy  kept  his  Guards, 
Fabius  Maximus  is  another  Example  of  a 
confummate  knowledge  this  way.  He  com- 
manded the  Roman  Army  fix  Months  againft 
Hannibal,  and  by  a  feries  of  well-concerted 
Motions,  and  a  judicious  choice  of  Pofts,  con- 
ducted himfelf  fo  happily,  that  during  all 
that  time  he  never  fuffered  any  confiderable 
Difafter,  nor  could  be  compelled  to  fight 
againft  his  Will,  tho'  the  artful  Carthaginian 
left  no  Stratagem  untried,  to  draw  him  to 
an  Engagement,  or  intangle  him  in  an  Am- 
bufcade.  But  of  all  the  Roman  Generals, 
none  feems  to  have  been  a  greater  matter  in 
this  part  of  War  than  yulius  Cafar.  We 
meet  with  many  Inftances  of  it  in  his  Com- 
mentaries, particularly  in  that  famous  Cam- 
paign in  Spainy  where  by  a  happy  choice  of 
Pofts,  and  an  exquifite  Addrefs  in  improv- 
ing the  Advantages  the  nature  of  the  Coun- 
try afforded,  he  compelled  a  veteran  Army 
to  furrender  themfelves  Prifoners  of  War 
without  ftriking  a  Blow. 

XVIL  The  third  and  laft  Particular  we 
mentioned  in  relation  to  A^arches,  was .  the 
Difpofition  and  Conduct  of  a  Retreat.  This 
is,  without  difpute,  the  niceft  Point  in  the 
whole  Bufinefs  of  War.     For  befides  all  the 

1  3  Attentions 
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C  H  AP  Attentions  requifite  in  ordinary  Marches,  you 
^'  are  under  the  Difadvantage  of  being  conti-^ 
nualiy  preiTed  by  an  Enemy^  comftionly  fu^ 
perior  in  Force,  and  fluflied  ^vith  Succefs. 
The  fineft  Retreat  we  meet  with  in  ancient 
Iliftory,  is  that  of  the  ten  thoufand  Greeki 
under  the  condu(9:  of  XenophoHy  who  has 
left  us  a  particular  Account  of  that  fanoous 
Expedition.  We  there  fee  that  the  hollow 
Square,  which  was  invented  purpofely  for  a 
Retreat,  is  very  incommodious  when  the 
Enemy  is  direftly  in  your  Rear.  Xenopbon 
fays  fo  in  exprefs  terms,  and  that  the  Greeks 
were  obliged  to  difcontlnue  that  Order,  and 
march  in  two  Columns,  with  a  Body  of  Re- 
fcrve  of  fix  hundred  Men,  who  were  not 
confined  to  the  fpace  between  the  Columns, 
fo  as  to  compleat  the  figure  of  the  Square, 
but  formed  fometimes  the  Van,  fometimes 
the  Rear,  filed  off  by  the  two  Flanks  where 
the  Columns  were  obliged  to  approach,  or 
pofted  themfelves  in  the  interval  when  they 
extended  to  the  Right  and  Left  j  in  a  word, 
without  being  tied  down  to  any  fixed  Poft, 
ran  wherever  their  afliftance  was  wanted. 
What  furprifes  faioft  in  this  Retreat  is,  that 
upon  a  computation  of  the  way  made  by  the 
Troops,  which  Xenopbon  regularly  fets  down, 
we  find  their  Day's  Marches  one  with  ano- 
ther, to  fall  but  little  fhort  of  twenty-four 
Miles.  Our  Armies  feldom  advance  half  the 
way,  even  when  they  have  no  Enemy  upon 
th?ir  hands,  nor  any .  of  thofe  other  Difad^ 

vantages 
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vantages  the  X^eeit  laboured  under.    We  find  CHAP, 
like  wife  in  the  Ibman  Hiftory ,  fe  veral  Ex- ,  ^-^ 
ampks  of  well  conducted  Retreats,  in  which 
their  Generals  have  happily  extricated  then^- 
fUves  out  of  Dangers  that  feemed  to  threaten 
their  Armies  with  unavoidable  Deftruftion. 
^intus  Lutatius  having  the  Cimbri  upon  his 
Heels,   and  being  arrived  at  a  River  3  that 
the  Enenay  might  give  him  time  to  pafs,  pre- 
tended a  refolution  to  fight  them,   pitched  his 
Camp,  intrenched  himfelf,   fet  up  his  Stan- 
dard, and  fent  out  parties  of  Horfe  to  provide 
Forage.     The  Cimbri  believing  he  meant  to 
incamp  there,  came  and  incamped  by  him, 
and  divided  themfelves  into  feveral  Parties, 
to  go  in  queft  of  Provifions.     Lutatius  having 
notice  of  this,  feized  the  opportunity  fo  fa- 
vourable to  his  Defign,  and  throwing  Bridges 
over  the  River,  paffed  it  before  the  Enemy 
could  have  time  to  difturb  him.     Lucius  Mi-- 
nucius  a  Roman  Conful  was  in  Liguria  with 
an  Army,  and  (hut  up  by  the  Enemy  between 
two  Mountains,  infomuch  that  he  could  not 
difengage  himfelf.     Being    fenfible    of  the 
danger  he  was  in,  he  fent  certain  Numtdians 
which  he  had  in  his  Army,  upon  fmall  ill- 
conditioned  Horfes,  towards  the  places  where 
the  Enemy  had  their  Guard.     At  firft  fight 
they  put  themfelves  into  a  pofture  to  defend 
the  Pafles :  but  when  they  obferved  the  Nu^ 
midians  in  ill  order,  and  ill  mounted  in  re- 
fpeft   of  themfelves,   they  began  to   defpife 
them,  and  to  be  more  remifs  in  their  Guard; 

1  4  which 
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C  H  A  P.  which  was  no  fooncr  perceived  by  the  Nmni^ 
dianSj  than  clapping  Spurs  to  their  Horfes, 
and  charging  them  fuddenly,  they  pafTed  on 
in  fpite  of  all  oppofition,  and  by  the  Mifchief 
and  Devaftation  they  made  every  where  in 
the  Country,  conflrained  the  Eaemy  to  give 
free  paflage  to  the  whole   Army.      I  flhiall 
mention  only  one  Inftance  more,  and  that  is 
the  Retreat  of  Marc  Antony^  when  he  was 
purfued  into  Syria  by  a  great  Body  of  Par^^ 
tbian  Horfe.     He  obferved  that  every  Morn- 
ing by  break  of  Day  they  were  upon  his  back 
as  foon  as  he  moved,  and  continued  fkirmifh- 
ing  and  molefting   him  quite  thorough  his 
March.     In  order  to  deceive  them,  and  ob- 
tain fome  refpite,  he  refolved  not  to  remove 
before  Noon ;  which  the  Parthians  obferving, 
concluded  he  could  not  ftir  that  Day,  and 
returned  to  their  Pofts,  infomuch  that  he  had 
opportunity  of  marching  all  the  reft  of  the 
Day  without  interruption.     But  this  was  only 
a  temporary  Expedient,   calculated  for  pre- 
fent  Relief;   and  therefore  to  fcreen  himfelf 
from   the   Arrows  of   the  Parthians^    with 
which  the  Army   was  greatly  incommoded, 
he  made  ufe  of  the  following  Device,  prac- 
tifed  often  by  the  Romans  on  other  occafions. 
He  ordered  the  Soldiers,  when   the  Enemy 
came  near  them,  to  caft  thernfelves  into  the 
figure  of  the  l^efiudoy  fo  that  their  Targets 
fhould  clofe  altogether  above    their  Heads, 
and  defend  them  from  the  miffive  Weapons 
difcharged  at  them.      In  this  cafe  the  firft 

Rank 
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Rank  flood  upright  on  their  Feet,  and  theCH  AP. 
reft  ftooped  lower  and  lower  by  degrees,  till, 
the  lall  Rank  kneeled  down  upon  their 
Knees ;  fo  that  every  Rank  covering  with 
their  Targets  the  Heads  of  all  in  the  Rank 
before  them,  they  reprefented  a  Tortoife- 
(hell,  or  a  fort  of  Pent-houfe,  By  this  Con- 
trivance he  made  good  his  Retreat,  and  ar- 
rived in  Syria  without  confiderable  lofs. 

XVIII.  Before  I  conclude  this  Chapter,  it 
will  naturally  be   expefted  I  fhould  explain 
what  was  the  Praftice  arid  Difcipline  of  the 
RomanSy  when   they  had   finifhed  the  Day's 
March,  and  vyere  arrived  near  the  place  of 
Incampment.     In  this  cafe  the  military  Tri- 
bunes and  Centurions  appointed  for  that  Service, 
advanced  before  all  the  reft,  diligently  to  view 
and  confider  the  fituation  of  the  Place,  When 
they  had  chofen  the  Ground,  they  began  by 
marking  the  General's  Quarter  with  a  White 
Flag  or  Streamer,  and  diftinftly  fet  out  its 
Boundaries.    Then  the  Quarters  of  the  feveral 
Tribunes  were  appointed,  and  afterwads  thofe 
of    the   Legions,    all  with  diftinft  Flags  of 
feveral   Colours.     Every  Legion,  as  well  of 
the  Allies  as  of  the  Romans^  had  their  portion 
of  Ground    afligned    and    marked  out,    for 
drawing  the  Line  round  the  Camp,  which 
was  fet  about  immediately,  part  of  the  Troops 
continuing  mean-while  under  Arms,  to  de- 
fend thofe  that  were  at  work  upon  the  In- 
trenchment,  in  cafe  of  any .  fudden  Surprife. 

All 
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CHAP. All  this  was  finifhcdin  a  very  (hort  fpacc> 
,the  Romans  being  remarkably  expert  in  it  by 
conftant  Pradlicc ;  for  they  never  altered  the 
figure  of  their  Camp,  nor  omitted  to  fortify 
it  in  ail  the  forms,  tho'  but  for  one  Night's 
continuance.  But  this  naturally  leads  me  to 
the  fubjedt  of  the  next  Chapter. 

CHAR         VL 

0/  Incampmbnts. 

I.  j^^  N  E  of  the  moft  neceflary  and  be- 
\^  neficial  Parts  of  the  military  Art  is, 
to  know  how  to  incamp  well,  and  to  pradife 
it  conftantly.  No  wonder  therefore  that  the 
Romans,  among  whom  military  Difcipline  was 
carried  to  fuch  a  degree  of  Perfeftion,  and 
who  exaflrcd  the  moft  rigorous  Submiffion  to 
all  the  Laws  and  Rules  of  it,  were  particu- 
larly attentive  to  this  Article.  And  indeed 
the  Armies  of  that  People,  tho'  ftill  in  the 
Territory  of  Rome,  and  tho'  they  had  only 
one  Night  to  pafs  in  a  place,  incamped  never- 
thelefs  in  all  the  forms,  with  no  other  diffe- 
rence than  that  the  Camp  was  lefs  fortified 
there  perhaps  than  in  the  Enemy's  Country. 
It  was  always  of  a  fquare  form,  contrary  to  the 
cuftom  of  the  Greeks,  who  made  theirs  round. 
The  Ditch  and  Rampart,  which  confifted  of 
four    equal  fides,   was    equally    diftributed 

to 
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CO  be  raifed  by  the  two  Reman  Ldgions,  and  CHAP, 
the  two  Legions  of  the  Allies,  who  perfected  ,X^: 
it  without  intermifiion.  If  the  Enemy  were 
jicar,  part  of  the  Troops  continued  under 
Arms,  whilft  the  reft  were  employed  in 
throwing  up  the  Intrcnchmenti.  They  be- 
gan by  digging  Trenches  of  greater  or  Icfs 
depth,  according  to  the  occafion.  They 
were  at  leaft  eight  Foot  broad  by  fix  deep.; 
but  we  often  find  them  twelve  Foot  in  breadth, 
Ibmetimes  more,  to  fifteen  or  twenty.  Of 
the  Earth  dug  out  of  the  Trenches,  and 
thrown  up  on  the  fide  of  the  Camp,  they 
formed  the  Rampart;  and  to  make  it  iht 
firmer,  mingled  it  with  Turf  cut  in  a  certain 
fize  and  form.  Sometimes  they  drove  double 
rows  of  Stakes  into  the  Earth,  leaving  fd 
much  of  the  length  above  Ground,  as  the 
height  of  the  Work  was  to  be  of ;  and  then 
interweaving  them  with  Twigs,  in  the  man^ 
ner  of  Bafkct-work,  filled  the  fpace  between 
with  the  Earth  rifing  out  of  the  Ditch* 
This  was  an  expeditious  and  fafe  way  of 
forming  the  Line,  and  appears  to  have  been 
always  pra<Stifed,  when  they  incamped  in 
places  where  thefe  Materials  were  to  be  founds 
Upon  the  brow  of  the  Rampart  the  Palifadcs 
were  planted.  Polybius^  fpeaking  of  the  Or- 
der given  by  ^  Flamininus  to  his  Troops,  td 
cut  Stakes  againft  there  (hould  be  occafion  for 
them,  offers  feveral  very  curious  Remarks 
upon  this  fubjcd: :  and  as  that  judicious  Hi- 
ftolrian,  who  Was  himfelf  an  expert  Warrior^ 

feems 
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P|JAP.feems  to  lay  great  ftrefs  upon  the  Condudt 
of  the  Romans  in  this  Point,  I  fliall  beg  leave 
to  lay  fome  of  his  Obfcrvations  before  the 
Reader. 

II.  This  Cuftom  fays  PolySiuSj  which  is 
cafy  to  put  in  praftice  amongft  the  Romans^ 
paffes  for  impoflible  with  the  Greeks.  They 
can  hardly  fupport  their  own  weight  upon 
their  Marches,  whilft  the  Romans^  notwith- 
ftanding  the  Buckler  which  hangs  at  their 
Shoulders,  and  the  Javelins  which  they  carry 
in  their  Hands,  load  themfelves  alfo  with 
Stakes  or  Palifades,  which  are  very  different 
from  thofe  of  the  Greeks.  With  the  latter 
thofe  are  beft,  which  have  many  ftrong 
Branches  about  the  Trunk.  The  Romans^  on 
the  contrary,  leave  but  three  or  four  at  moft 
upon  it,  and  that  only  on  one  fide.  In  this 
manner  a  Man  can  carry  two  or  three  bound 
together,  and  much  more  ufe  may  be  made 
of  them.  Thofe  of  the  Greeks  are  more 
eafily  pulled  up.  If  the  Stake  be  fixed  by 
itfelf ;  as  its  Branches  are.  ftrong,  and  in  great 
number,  two  or  three  Soldiers  will  eafily  pull 
it  away,  and  thereby  make  an  opening  for 
the  Enemy,  without  reckoning  that  the 
neighbouring  Stakes  will  be  loofened,  becaufe 
their  Branches  are  too  (hort  to  be  interwoven 
with  each  other.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  with 
the  Romans.  The  Branches  of  their  Palifades 
are  fo  ftrongly  inferted  into  each  oth^r,  that 
it  is  hard  to  diftinguifli  the  .Stake  they  be- 
long 
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long  to  :  and  it  is  as  little  practicable  to  thruft^  ^^  ^ 
the  Hand  thro'  thefe  Branches  to  pull  up  the 
iPalifades^    becaufc   being  well  fattened  and 
twifted  together,  they  leave  no   opening,  and 
are  carefully  (harpened  at  their  ends.     Even 
tho'  they  could  be  taken  hold  of,  it  would  not 
be  eafy  to  pull  them  out  of  the  Ground,  and  '' 
that  for  two  Reafons.     The  firil  is,  becaufe 
they  are  driven  in  fo  deep,  that  they  cannot 
be  moved:    and  the   fecond,    becaufe    their 
Branches  are  interwoven  with  each  other  in 
fuch  a   manner,  that  one  cannot  be  ftirred 
without   feveral  more.     Two  or  three  Men 
might  unite  their  ftrength  in  vain  to  draw 
one  of  them   out,    which    however  if  they 
efFefted,  by  drawing  it  a  great  while  to  and 
fro  'till  it  was  loofe,    the  opening  it  wguld 
leave  would  be  almoft  imperceptible.     Thefe 
Stakes  therefore  have  three  Advantages.  They 
are  every  where  to  be  had  5  they  are  eafy  to 
carry ;  and  are  a  fecure   Barrier  to  a  Camp, 
becaufc  very  difficult  to  break  thorough.     In 
my  Opinion,  adds  the-Hiftorian,  there  is  no- 
thing pradlifed  by  the  Romans  in  War,  more 
worthy  of  being  imitated. 

III.  The  form  and  diftnbution  of  the  feveral 
parts  of  the  Roman  Camp,  admits  of  great 
Difficulties,  and  has  occafioned  many  Difputes 
amongfl  the  learned.  The  following  Dc- 
fcription  is  taken  chiefly  from  PolybiuSy  who 
of  all  the  Ancients  is  the  mofl  full  and  ex- 
plicit upon  this  Article.     He  fpeaks  of  a  con- 

2  fular 
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^  ?7T^  ^'^^^^r  Army,  which  ia  his  time  confifted  of* 
,two  Rowan  Legions,  and  two  Legions  of  the 
Allies.     A    Roman    LegioB  contained    four 
thoufand  two  hundred  Foot,  and  three  hun- 
dred Horfe.     A  Legion   of  the  AUies  was 
equal  to  the  numbw  of  Infantry,  axid  gene^ 
rally  double  in  Cavalry.     AH  together  there^ 
fore,  Romi^ni  and  Allies,  they  made  eighteen 
thoufand  fix  hundred  Men.     After  the  place 
for  the  Camp  was  marked  out,  which  was 
always  chofen  for  its  convenience  in  refpeft 
to  Water  and  Forage,  a  part  of  it  was  allotted 
for  the  General's  Tent,  called   ptherwifethe 
JPratorium^  becaufe  the  ancient  Latws  ftikd 
all  their  Commanders  Pratores.  The  Ground 
pitched  upon  for  this  purpofe  was  generally 
higher  than  the  reft  of  the  Camp,  thai  he 
might  with  the  greater  eafe  fee  all  that  paffed, 
and  diipatch  the  neceflary  Orders,     A  Flag 
was  planted  upon  it,  and  round  that  a  fquare 
fbace  marked  out  in  fuch  manner,  that  the 
four  fides  were  an.  hundred  Feet  diftant  from 
the  Flag,  and  the  Ground  occupied  by  the 
Conful  about  four   Acres.     Near  this  Tent 
were  erefted  the  Altar  on  which  Sacrifices 
were  offered,  and  the  Tribunal  for  difpenfing 
Juftice,    The  two  Roman  Legions  had  each 
fix  Tribunes,    which    made    twelve  in  alU 
Their  Tents  were  placed  in  a  right  Lin^ 
paraliel  to  the  front  of  the  Pratoriumj  at  the 
diAance  of  fifty  Foot.     In  this  fpace  of  fifty 
Foot:  were  the  Horfes,  Beafts  of  burden,  and 
the  whole  Equipage  of  the  Tribunes,  Their 

Tents 
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Tents  were  pitched  in  fuch  a  manner,  thatC  H  A  Pi 
tiicy  had  the  Pratorium  in  the  rear,  and  in  ,^^JS^ 
the  front  ail  the  reft  of  the  Camp.  The 
Tents  of  the  Tribunes,  at  equal  diftance  from 
each  odber,  took  up  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
Ground  upon  which  the  two  Roman  Legions 
were  incamped* 

IV.  Between  the  Tents  of  the  Legions 
and  Tribmies,  a  fpace  of  an  hundred  Foot  in 
breadth  was  left,  which  formed  a  large  Street 
called  Principiay  thait  ran  acrofs  the  whole 
Camp,  and  divided  it  into  two  parts,  the  up- 
per and  the  lower.  Beyond  this  Street  were 
placed  the  Tents  of  the  Legions.  The  fpace 
whidi  they  occupied  was  divided  in  the  midft 
into  two  equal  parts  by  a  Street  of  fifty  Foot 
broad,  which  extended  the  whole  length  of 
the  Camp.  On  each  fide  of  this  Street,  in 
fo  many  ;fevcral  Lines,  were  the  Quarters 
of  the  Horfcy  the  Triariiy  the  Principes  and 
the  Hqjiati.  The  Velites  had  no  diftinft 
Quarters,  but  were  varioufly  mingled  with  the 
reft  of  the  F^ot,  four  hundred  and  eighty  of 
them  being  joined  to  the  Hajiatiy  a  like  num- 
ber to  the  Principes^  and  two  hundred  and 
forty  to  the  Triarii.  To  form  a  diftindt  idea 
of  the  Roman  Camp,  we  muft  call  to  mind, 
that  the  Cavalry  of  each  Legion  was  divided 
into  ten  Troops,  thirty  Men  to  a  Troop  ^  and 
that  the  Triariij  Prinetpes,  and  Haflatiy  were 
lifejewife  feverally  divided  irito  ten  Maniples 
of  anhundr^  and  twenty  Men  «ach,  except 

thofe 
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C  H  A  P.thofe  of  the  Triariiy  which  confifted  only  of 
y^  half  that  number.  In  conformity  to  this 
diftribution,  the  Lines  on  which  thefe  feveral 
Bodies  incamped,  were  each  divided  into  ten 
Squares,  extended  length-wife  from  the  Tents 
of  the  Tribunes.  Thefe.  Squares  were  an 
hundred.  Foot  every  way,  except  in  the  Lines 
of  Triariiy  where,  bccaufe  of  the  fmaller 
number  of  Troops,  they  were  only  fifty  Foot 
broad  by  an  hundred  long,  and  may  there- 
fore more  properly  be  termed  half  Squares. 
Acrofs  the  middle  of  thefe  Lodgments,  be- 
tween the  fifth  and  fixth  Squares,  ran  a  Street 
of  fifty  Foot  broad,  cutting  the  Lines  at  right 
Angles,  and  extending  from  one  fide  of  the 
Camp  to  the  other.  It  was  called  ^intanay 
becaufe  it  opened  beyond  the  fifth  Maniple* 

V.  The  order  and  difpofition  of  the  feveral 
Lines  was  as  follows.  On  each  fide  the  mid- 
dle Street,  that  ran  according  to  the  length 
of  the  Camp,  the  Cavalry  of  the  two  Legions 
were  quartered  facing  each  other,  and  fepa- 
rated  by  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Street.  As 
there  were  ten  Squares  on  each  fide,  and 
every  Square  lodged  thirty  Horfe,  the  twenty 
together  contained  juft  fix  hundred.,  which 
made  the  in  tire  Cavalry  of  two  Legions.  Ad- 
joining to  the  Cavalry  the  ^riarii  were  quar- 
tered, a  Maniple  behind  a  Troop  of  Horfe, 
both  in  the  fame  form.  They  joined  as  to  the 
Ground,  but  faced  diiFerently,  the  ^riarii 
turning  their  Backs  upon  the. Horfe.     And 

liere. 
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feere,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  becaufe  C  H  A  P.^ 
the  Triarii  were  lefs  in  number*  than  the  ^I* 
other  Troops,  the  Ground  afligned  to  each 
Maniple  was  only  half  as  broad  as  long.  Front- 
ing the  Triarii  on  each  fide,  was  a  Street 
of  fifty  Foot  broad,  running  parallel  to  that 
between  the  Quarters  of  the  Horle*  Oh  the 
oppofite  fide  of  this  Street  was  the  Line  of" 
Lodgments  belonging  to  the  Principes.  Be- 
hind the  Principes  the  Hajlati  were  quarter- 
ed, joining  as  to  the  Ground,  but  fronting  thb 
other  way* 

VL  Thus  far  We  have  defcribed  the  Qulf- 
ters  of  the  two  Roman  Legions.  It  remains 
that  we  difpofe  of  the  Allies.  Their  Infantry- 
equalled  that  of  the  Romans^  and  thdir  Cavalry 
Was  twice  the  number.  In  removing  for  the 
Extraordinarii  a  fifth  part  of  the  Foot,  or 
fixteen  hundred  and  eighty  Men,  and  1 
third  of  the  Horfe,  or  four  hundred  Men, 
there  remained  in  the  whole  feven  thoufand 
five-  hundred  and  twenty  Men,  Horfe  and 
Foot,  to  quarter.  Thefe  were  difpofed  upon 
the  two  Wings  of  the  Legions,  being  fcparat- 
ed  from  the  Hafiati  on  each  fide,  by  a  Street 
of  fifty  Foot.  The  Cavalry  were  direftly 
oppofite  to  the  Hafiati^  upon  a  breadth  of  an 
hundred  and  thirty-three  Foot,  and  fome-* 
thing  more.  Behind  them,  and  on  the  fame 
Line,  the  Infantry  were  incamped,  upon  i '  . 
breadth  of  two  hundred  Foot.  The  PrafeSli 
were   lodged  at  the  fides  of  the  Tribunes^ 

Vol.  I.  m  over- 
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CHAP.over-againft  their  refpedtive  Wings.     At  thff 
'  ^'     head    of    every  Troop  and  Maniple,  werfe 
the  Tents  of  the    Captains   of    Horfe  and 
Centurions.     On  the  right  fide  of  the  Pra^ 
tqrium  flood  iht  ^^Jiorium,  afligned  to  the 
Sluajlory    or  Treafurer  of  the  Army,    and 
hard  by  the  Forum.     Tliis  Uft    fervcd   not 
only  for  the  fale  of  Commodities,  but  alfo  for 
the  meeting  of  Councils,  and  giving  audiepce 
to  Ambaffadors.     On  th^  other  fide  of  the 
Pratorium  were  lodged  the  Legati^  or  Lieu-- 
tenant- Generals,     On  the  right  and  left,  ftill 
in  the  fame  Line  with  the  Fratorium^  and 
diredly  behind  the  Praefeds  of  the  Allies, 
were  the  Quarters  of  the  extraordinary  Ca- 
valry Evocatorumj  and  of  the  other  volunteer 
'Roman  Horfe,  SeleSlorum^     All  this  Cavalry 
faced  on   one    fide  towards  the  Forum  and 
place  of  the  ^aftor^  and  on  the  other  to- 
wards the  Lodgments  of  the   Legati.    They 
not  only  incamped  near  the  Conful's  Perfon, 
but  commonly  attended   him  upon  Marches, 
that  they   might  be  at  hand  to  execute  his. 
Orders.     The   extraordinary    and    volunteer 
Roman  Foot  adjoined  to  the  Horfe  laft  fpokea 
of,  forming  the  extremities  of  the  Line  to- 
wards the  two  fides  of  the  Camp.     Above 
this  Line  was  ^  a  Street  of  an  hundred  Foot 
broad,    extending  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
Camp,  and  beyond  that  the  Qijarters  of  the 
ejctraordinary  Horfe  of  the  Allies,  facing  the 
Pratoriumy  Treafury,  and  the  Tents   of  the 
Legati.     The  extraordinary  Foot  of  th^  Allies 
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tlrere   direftly  behind    their  Horfe,  frontingCH  AP. 
the  Intrenchment  and  upper  extremity  of  the  ,^^ 
Camp.     The  void  fpaces  that  remained  on       ^ 
both  fides   were    allotted    to  Strangers  and 
Allies,  who  came  later  than  the  reft. 

VII.  Between  the  Rampart  and  the  I'ents; 
there  was  an  open  Place  or  Street  of  twd  hun- 
dred Foot  in  breadth,  v^hich  was  continued 
all  along  the  four  equal  fides  of  the  Camp. 
This  Interval  was  of  very  great  afe,  either 
for  the  entrance  or  departure  of  tht  Legions. 
For  each  Body  of  Troops  advanced  into  that 
Space  by  the  Street  before  it,  f6  that  march- 
ing thither  different  ways,  they  \«^ere  in  no^ 
danger  of  crowding  and  breaking  each  other V 
Ranks.  Befides  which,  the  Cattle,  and  what- 
ever was  taken  from  the  Enemy,  was  placed 
there,  where  a  Guard  was  kept  during  the 
night.  Another  confiderable  Advantage  of 
it  was,  that  in  the  Attacks  by  night,  neither 
Fire  nor  Dart  could  do  any  great  execution  in 
the  Camp ;  the  Soldiers  being  at  fo  great  a 
difl:ance,  and  under  cover  of  their  Tents.  But' 
the  principal  Intention  of  it  feems  to  have 
been,  for  the  drawing  up  of  the  Troops  who* 
were  to  defend  the  Line,  and  fo  leave  fufficient 
room  for  the  Cavalry  to  fcour  it.  My  Lord^ 
Orrery  however  is  of  opinion,  that  it  was^ 
rather  too  narrow  to  anfwer  both  thefe  Ser- 
vices. If  it  was  onlydefigned  for  the  Foot, 
they  loft  the  benefit  of  their  Horfe,  which 
experience  teaches  ustobeof  fingUlar  ufe  on 
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CHAP.fuch  Occafions.  For  whatever  Foot  ftorm 
a  Line,  muft  enter  it  in  great  Confufion  and 
Diforder,  and  can  very  hardly  indeed  refift 
fmall  Squadrons  of  Horfe,  who  are  ready 
to  receive  them,  and  charge  them  all  along 
the  infide  of  the  Line.  For  thefe  Reafons  he 
confiders  the  narrowncfs  of  this  Space  as  a 
defedt  in  the  Roman  method  of  incamping,  and 
thinks  that  a  breadth  of  three  hundred  Foot 
at  leaft  ought  to  have  been  allowed  for  the 
^ae  defence  and  fcouring  of  the  Line.  It  is 
probable  the  Romans  would  have,  done  fo,  had 
they  npt  found  the  other  fufficient ;  and  we 
have  this  to  fay  in  their  favour,  that  tho'  their 
Camps  were  frequently  attacked,  we  meet  with 
but  few  Inftances  in  Hiftory  of  their  being 
forced. 

VIIL  The  Gates  were  only  four  in  num- 
ber, one  to  each  fide.  Livy  fays  fo  in  exprefs 
Terms.  Ad  quatuor  Port  as  exercitum  in-- 
ftruxitj  ut^  Jigno  dato^  ex  omnibus  Portubus 
eruptionem  facerent .  "  He  drew  up  his  Men 
**  facing  the  four  Gates,  that,  upon  a  fignal 
**  given,  the  Army  might  fally  from  all  the 
"  feveral  Gates  at  once."  Thefe  are  after- 
wards called  by  the  fame  Author,  the  Ex- 
traordinary y  the  right  Principal^  the  left  Prin^ 
cipaly  and  the  ^ajlorian.  They  have  alfo 
other  Names,  about  which  it  is  not  a  little 
difficult  to  reconcile  Authors.  It  is  believed 
that  the  Extraordinary  Gate  was  fo  called, 
becaufe  near  the  Place  where  the  extraordi^ 
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nary  Troops  incamped ;  and  that  it  was  the  CHAP, 
fame  as  the  Pratoriarij  which  took  its  Name .  _:  _ 
from  its  nearnefs  to  the  Prcetorium.  The 
Gate  oppofitc  to  this,  at  the  other  extremity 
of  the  Camp,  was  called  Porta  Decumana^ 
becaufe  near  the  ten  Maniples  of  each  Le- 
gion; and  without  doiibt  is  the  fame  with 
the  ^cejlorian^  mentioned  by  Livy  in  the 
Place  above  cited.  As  to  the  right  and  left 
Principals^  they  had  their  Name  from  being 
on  the  right  and  left  of  the  Camp,  fronting 
the  Street  called  Principia.  I  fhall  conclude 
this  Defcription  of  the  Roman  Camp  with 
obferving,  that  when  a  Confular  Army  con- 
fided of  more  than  four  Legions,  they  were 
lodged  ftill  in  the  fame  order,  only  the  figure 
of  the  Camp  was  a  long  Square,  in  pro-, 
portion  to  the  additional  Forces  which  were 
to  be  contained  in  it.  When  both  the  Con- 
fular Armies  were  united,  they  took  up  the 
Ground  of  two  fuch  perfedt  Squares. 

IX.  A  wonderful  Order  was  obferved 
Night  and  Day  throughout  the  Camp,  in  re- 
fpedt  to  the  Watch-word,  Centinels,  and 
Guards ;  and  it  was  in  this  its  Security  and 
Quiet  confifted.  To  render  the  Guard  more 
regular  and  lefs  fatiguing,  the  Night  was 
divided  into  four  Parts  or  Watches,  and  the 
Day  into  four  Stations.  There  feems  to 
have  been  alligned  one  Company  of  Foot, 
and  one  Troop  of  Horfe,  to  each  of  the 
four  Gates  every  Day.     The  Roman  Difcipline 
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<p  HA  P.  was  extrernely  ftrid;  in  this  particular  >  pu*' 
^]^  niching  with  an  exemplary  Severity  fuch  as  dc- 
"^  ferted  their  Poft,  or  abandoned  their  Corps 
of  Guard.  Poly  bins  takes  notice  of  the  excel- 
lent EiFedls  of  this  Difciplinc,  upon  occafion 
of  the  Siege  of  Agrigintum  in  Sicily ^  during 
the  firft  Punick  War.  The  Roman  Guards 
had  difperfcd  themfelvcs  a  little  too  far  in 
queft  of  Forage.  The  Carthaginians  laying, 
hold  of  the  Opportunity,  made  a  vigorous 
Sally  from,  the  Town,  and  had  well  lugh 
forced  the  Camp;  when  the  Soldiers,  fenfible 
of  the  extreme  Penalty  they  had  incurred  by 
negledling  their  Duty,  refolved  to  repair  the. 
Fault  by  fome  remarkable  Behaviour;  and 
accordingly  rallying  together,  they  not  only 
fuftained  the  Shock  of  the  Enemy,  to  whonoi 
they  were  far  inferior  in  number,  but  in  the 
end  made  fo  great  a  flaughter  among  them,  as 
compelled  them  to  retreat  into  the  Town,  tho* 
they  were  upon  the  very  point  of  carrying  the 
Roman  Lines.  The  Night-Guards  were  four 
out  of  every  Manipulus^  who  continued  on 
Duty  three  Hours,  and  were  then  relieved  by 
thofe  next  in  turn.  To  keep  the  Soldiers 
alert,  they  had  the  Circuitio  Vigilum^  or  Pa- 
trols, performed  commonly  four  times  in  the 
Night  by  fome  of  the  Hprfe.  Upon  extraordi- 
nary Occafions,  the  Tribunes  and  Lieutcnant- 
Generals,  and  fometimes  the  General  himfelf 
made  thefe  Circuits  in  perfon,  and  took  a 
ftridt  view  of  the  Watch  in  every  part  of  the 
Camp, 
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X.  What  we  have  hitherto  faid  regards  CHAP, 
ftnly  the  Plan,  Difpofition,  and  well  order- .  ,_  ji 
ihg  of  the  Roman  Camp*  But  there  are  many 
Otner  Particulars  to  be  taken  into  confidera- 
tion,  in  incamping  an  Army  to  advantage: 
the  choice  of  the  Ground ;  the  convenience 
of  Provifion  and  Forage;  the  fecurity  of 
Convoys ;  and  the  Precautions  needful  to  pre- 
vent Surprife,  or  the  being  taken  at  a  Difad- 
i^antage.  We  cannot  however  here  enter  into  d 
particular  Detail  of  the  Roman  Pradtice,  with 
relation  to  thefe  feveral  Articles ;  becaufe  not 
being  fubjedt  to  any  fixed  and  invariable  Rules^ 
they  depend  in  a  manner  intircly  upon  thd 
Prudence  and  Difcretion  of  the  General,  who 
muft  therein  be  guided  by  the  nature  of  the 
Country,  the  pofture  of  the  Enemy,  and  hi$ 
own  Strength.  Two  things  in  particular 
they  were  more  than  ordinarily  attentive  to ; 
Health,  and  Safety.  The  firft  they  endea- 
voured to  fecure,  by  avoiding  all  Morafles 
and  fenny  Places,  or  where  the  Wind  was 
cold  and  unwholfom ;  which  Unwholfomnels 
they  did  not  fo  much  compute  from  the  fitu- 
ation  of  the  Place,  as  from  the  Appearance 
and  Complexion  of  the  Inhabitants.  Exer- 
cife  contributes  greatly  to  Health,  and  there- 
fore the  Romans  took  care  to  keep  their 
Tfoops  always  employed,  either  in  carting  up 
Hew  Works  round  the  Camp,  or  in  hunting 
after  Provifion  and  Forage,  or  in  performing 
thofe  fevdfal  Exercifes,  that  tend  to  render 
the  Body  robuft  and  aftive.     It  is  obferved  in 
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CHAP. our  Days,  that  the  immoderate  Labour. Sol- 
diers  are  obliged  to  undergo,    deftroys    our 
Armies  :  and  yet  it  was  by  incredible  Labour 
that  the  Romans  prtfcrvcd  themfelves.     The 
reafon  of  the  diiFerence  I  take  to  be  this: 
their  Fatigues   were  continual    and  without 
refpite;    whereas   our  Men  are   perpetually 
Ihifting  from  the  extremes  of  Labour  to  the 
extremes  of  Idlenefs,   than  which    nothing 
can  be  more  deftrud:ive.     Who  could  believe, 
that  there  was  nothing,  even  to  Cleanlinefs, 
of  which  particular  care  was  not  taken  in  the 
Roman  C^mp.     As -the  great  Street  fituated 
in  the  front  of  the  Pratorium  was  much  fre-- 
quented  by  the  Officers  and   Soldiers,  who 
paffed  through  it  to  receive  and  carry  Orders, 
and  upon  their  other  Occafions ;  a  number 
of  Men  were  appointed  to  fweep  and  clean  it 
every  Day  in  Winter,  and  to  water  it  in  Sum-^ 
mer  to  prevent  the  Duft. 

XL  But  befides  Health,  Safety  was  like- 
wife  another  important  Confideration  with  the 
Romans.  To  this  end,  in  choofing  a  place  of 
Jncampment,  they  always  had  a  particular 
eye  to  the  convenience  of  Water,  Provifions, 
and  Forage.  We  fee  evidently  in  Ccefar's 
Commentaries,  that  there  was  nothing  about 
which  he  was  more  folicitous,  than  the  con- 
triving his  Marches  in  fuch  manner,  as  to  have 
Jiis  Camp  feated  near  fome  navigable  River, 
and  a  Country  behind  him,  whence  he  could 
be  eafily,  and  at  a  reafonable  rate,  fupplied 

with 
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widi  every  thing  neceffary  for  the  fubfiftence  CHAP, 
of  his  Army.      Other   Inconveniences  may,    ^^' 
find  a  remedy   in    time,    but  Hunger,    the 
longer  it  lafts,  the  more  infallibly  it  deftroys. 
And  hence  it  was,  that  where  the  above-men- 
tioned Advantages   could   not  be    obtained^ 
the  Romans  made  it  their  firft  Care,  after  for- 
tifying their  Camp,   to  lay  in  fuch  a  quantity 
of  all  neceffary  Stores,  as  might  be  fufficient 
for  the  time  of  their  continuance  in  it.     Nor 
were  they  lefs  attentive  to  the  ftrength  of 
their  Camp,    and  the  Precautions   neceffary 
for  its  defence.     This  is  a  part  of  the  Art  of 
War  in  which  they '  inconteftibly  excelled  all 
Nations.     Conftant  Pradlice  made  them  ex- 
pert  in  it;    for  they  never  quartered  their 
Troops  in  Towns  and  open  Villages,  but  al- 
ways in  ftanding  Camps,  which  were  carefully 
intrenched  and  fortified,  in  proportion  to  the 
Danger  to  which  they  fancied  themfelves  ex- 
pofed.     And    hefe    we    may   obferve,    that 
whereas  the  Greeks  chofe  always  to  incamp 
where  there  was  fome  River,  or  Wood,    or 
Bank,    or  other   natural  Rampart  to  defend 
them;  the  Romans^  on  the  contrary,  flood  not 
fo  much  on  the  ftrength  of  Situation,   as  on 
their  own  ways    of  fortifying.     Hence    the 
Grecian  Camps  were  often  without  Intrench- 
ments,  and  varied  in  their  form,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  Place ;  but  among  the  Rod- 
mans one  conftant  Method  was  inviolably  ob- 
f^rv^d,  nor  would  they  ever  lodge  in  a  Camp, 

that 
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CHAP.that  was  not  furroundcd  with  a  Ditch  and  t 
,  Rampart. 

XII.  This  Practice  of  intrenched  and  for* 
tiiied  Camps  was  attended  with  many  folid 
and  defireable  Advantages.  The  Army  was 
hereby  kept  fafe,  and  freed  from  the  Danger 
of  having  any  of  its  Quarters  beat  up,  by 
Surprife  or  a  fudden  Attack.  It  was  eaifed  of 
the  trouble  of  keeping  many  and  great  Guards, 
fince  a  few  ferves  the  turn  for  all,  when  all 
are  at  hand  in  cafe  of  an  Attempt.  It  could 
never  be  compelled  to  fight  againft  its  will, 
than  which  no  greater  Misfortune  can  befal 
an  Army.  In  fim,  as  the  fuccefs  of  Arms  i& 
uncertain,  it  had  dtways  a  fecure  Retreat  in 
cafe  of  the  worft.  Thefe  things  confidcred, 
it  will  n6t  appear  wonderful,  that  the  Ro-' 
mans  were  fo  ftrift  in  this  Article,  and  confi- 
dered  the  Cuftom  of  fortifying  Camps  regu- 
larly, as '  one  of  the  moft  eflential  parts  of 
military  Difeipline.  In  the  War  with  the 
Gauh^  the  Commanders  of  the  Roman  Army 
were  reproached  with  having  omitted  this 
wife  Precaution,  and  the  lofs  of  the  Battle  of 
jdllia  was  in  part  attributed  to  it.  Hence  it 
was,  that  to  avoid  the  like  Misfortune  for  the 
time  to  come,  it  became  in  a  manner  an  efta- 
blifhed  Law  amongft  them,  never  to  hazard  a 
Battle  'till  they  had  finifhed-  their  Camp. 
Faulus  MmiliuSy  in  the  fecond  Macedonian 
War,  fufpcnded  and  arrefted  the  Ardor  of 
his    whole  Army  to  attack  Perfeusy  for  no 
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other  RcafoD,  but  becaufe  they  had  not  forme  dC  H  AP. 
their  Camp.  The  fortified  Camp,  in  cafe  of  ^ 
a  Difafter,  put  a  ftop  to  the  Enemy's  Viftory, 
received  the  Troops  that  retired  in  fafety,  en- 
abled them  to  renew  the  Battle  with  more 
^uccefS)  and  prevented  their  being  intirely 
routed;  whereas  without  the  refuge  of  a 
Camp,  an  Army,  tho*  compofed  of  good 
Troops,  was  expofed  to  a  final  Defeatj  and 
to  being  inevitably  cut  in  pieces.  I  may  add 
to  all  thefe  Advantages,  that  an  intrenched 
Camp,  by  rcafon  of  the  open  Air,  the  health- 
linefs  of  its  Situation,  which  always  muft  be 
minded,  and  the  cleanlinefs  which  may  and 
ought  to  be  kept  in  it,  is  exceedingly  lefs  fub- 
je<S  to  Infeftion  and  Sicknefs,  than  Villages 
and  ftrong  Towns  y  infomuch  that  fome  great 
Captains  have  concluded,  an  Army  will  be 
likelier  preferved,  and  kept  found  and  un- 
tainted three  Months  in  a  well  feated  and  re- 
gulated Camp,  than  three  Weeks  in  the  ordi- 
nary Villages  and  Country  Towns. 

XIII.  I  have  the  longer  and  mor^c  particu- 
larly infifted  on  this  Practice  of  intrenched 
Camps,  becaufe  it  appears  evident  from  Hi- 
ftory^  that  the  Romans  owed  as  many  of  their 
Victories  to  their  Ability  in  this  part  of  War^ 
as  to  their  other  excelljent  military  Difcipline 
and  Valour.  It  would  be  almoft  endlefs  to 
enumerate,  what  Kingdoms  and  Provinces 
they  kept  in  obedience  by  their  ftanding 
Canip&i   and   ho\y  often  they  warded    off 
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CHA  P.  Dangers,  and  brought  their  Wars  to  a  for- 
tunate iffue  by  the  fame  Proceeding.  For 
having  firft  wearied  out  their  Enemies  by 
fafe  and  beneficial  Delays,  they  would  on 
fonie  great  Advantage  give  them  Battle  and 
defeat  them  ;  which  artful  Method  of  mak- 
ing War  they  neither  could  have  eiFed:ed  nor 
rationally  attempted,  but  by  their  thoroughly 
knowing  how  to  incamp  advantageoufly,  by 
conftantly  praftifing  it,  and  by  a  timely  pro- 
viding of  Food  and  Forage.  Vegetius  obferves, 
that  one  of  the  principal  Caufes  of  the  ruin 
of  the  Roman  Empire  was,  that  they  had  loft 
the  Art  of  fortifying  their  Camp ;  by  which 
Negligence  they  were  eafily  overwhelmed  by 
the  Barbarian  Horfe.  And  indeed  when  un- 
der the  Emperors,  they  had  afcertained  the 
Limits  of  their  Dominion,  refolving  to  ex- 
tend their  Conquefts  no  farther,  but  to  reft 
fatisfied  with  maintaining  the  polTeffion  of 
what  they  had  acquired  5  it  is  well  known, 
that  they  effeftually  accomplilhed  this  defign 
by  means  of  the  ftanding  Camps,  which  they 
kept  upon  the  Euphrates ^  the  Danube^  and 
the  Rhine.  And  fo  long  as  this  Method  was 
followed,  the  bordering  Nations  found  it  im- 
poffible  to  break  through  the  Roman  Barriers, 
or  hurt  the  Tranquillity  of  their  Empire. 
But  when  in  procefs  of  time,  the  military 
Difcipline  began  to  decline,  and  the  Art  of 
ivcamping^  in  particular,  v/as  loft,  or  grew 
into  difufe ;  the  Romans^  by  abandoning  the 
Banks  of  thefe  feveral  Rivers,  opened  a  free 
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paffage  to  the  Barbarians,  who  meeting  now^ HAP. 
with  no  refiftance,  poured  in  upon  them  like 
a  Torrent,  and  eafily  overwhelmed  a  feeble 
race  of  Men,  whom  Luxury,  and  an  undi- 
fturbed  Peace  of  many  Ages,  had  rendered 
utterly  unfit  for  War. 

XIV.  And  here,  as  it  falls  fo  naturally  in 
my  way,   and  has  a  ftridl  Connexion  with  my 
Subjeft,  I  cannot  forbear  obferving,  that   in 
the  laft  Age,  the  French^  who  had  many  ex- 
cellent Commanders,  if  not  the  moftofany 
one  Nation,  and   to  whom  the  Art  of  War 
owes  much  of  its  prefent  Improvement,  began 
to  revive,  and  witn  great  Benefit  to  themfelves, 
this  almoft  obfolete  part  of  it.     For  when  the 
Prince  of  Orange^   the  Imperialijls  under  the 
Count  de  Souches^  and  the  Flemijh  Forces  were 
united  ;  the  Prince  of  Conde^  one  of  the  great- 
eft  Captains  that  any  Age  has  produced,  being 
fent  to  oppofe  them,  would  not  give  them 
Battle,  but  incamped  himfelf  advantageoufly 
on  the   French  Frontiers,  fo  that  they  were 
juftly  afraid  to  enter  them,  and  leave  him  at 
their  Backs.     By  this   Management  he  kept 
them  long  at  bay,  and  when  he   found  his 
Opportunity,  gave  them  at  Seneffio  confider- 
able  a  Blow,  that  the  French^  from  having  been 
on  the  defenfive,  became  afterwards  theAflault- 
ers,  and  clofed  that  Campaign   with  taking 
fome  of  the  Enemy's  Towns.     The  Marfhal 
de  Turenne  alfo,  who  Was  fent  General  to  the 
War  in  Germany^  and  who  in  the  military  Art 

had 
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C  H  A  Phad  hardly  a  fuperior,  having  there  to  do  with 
;the  Count  de  Montecuculiy  one  of  the  greateft 
Captains  of  his  time ;  would  ftill  by  intrenched 
Camps,  when  the  Germans  were  the  ftrongeft, 
preferve  himfclf  and  Army,  fpip  out  the  War, 
and  cover  thofe  Territories  and  Places  he  had 
won,  while  he  himfclf  had  been  the  moft 
powerful. 

XV.  And  here  it  is  particularly  worthy  of 
notice,  that  when  upon  the  Marfhal  de  7*^- 
renne%  death,  the  French  King  fent  the  Prince 
of  Conde  to  command  in  his  ftead,  he  alfo  by 
intrenched  Incampments  weathered  that  Storm, 
which  in  itfelf  was  fo  threatning,  not  only  by 
the  fudden  lofs  of  fo  great  a  Captain,  but  alfo 
by  the  Germans  being  led  by  the  Count  de  Mon-^ 
tecuculiy  and  the  Duke  of  Lorain^  two  Perfons 
as  confiderable  as  the  very  Forces  they  headed. 
I  fay  it  particularly  deferves  our  obfervation, 
that  two  fuch  juftly  celebrated  Commanders, 
As  the  Prince  of  Condey  and  Monfieur  Turenney 
Ihould  obferve  the  very  fame  Methods,  in 
managing  the  fame  War;  whereas  ufually 
when  one  General  fucceeds  another,  in  head- 
ing the  fame  Army,  and  ordering  the  fame 
War,  the  laft  comer  judges  it  a  kind  of  dimi- 
nution to  his  own  Skill,  to  tread  in  the  very 
Paths  of  his  Predeceflbr.  But  as  the  Prince 
of  Conde  obferved  a  quite  different  Conducft  on 
this  occafion,  we  may  thence  naturally  gather 
the  three  following  Particulars.  Firfly  that  he 
judged  himfelf  fo  juftly  fecure  in  his  own  Re- 
putation^ 
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paUtiQiiythatit  could  receive  no  diminution,  by  C  H  A  p« 
his  following  the  Steps  of  the  dead  General,  VL 
more  efpecially  as  he  had  done  the  like  before, 
and  fuccefsfully,  in  Flanders^  Secondly,  that  a 
wife  md  great  Captain  will  rather,  by  imitating 
his  Predeceffi)r,  confirm  that  Courfe  to  be  the 
beft  which  he  knows  to  be  fi>  in  itfetf,  than 
try  new  Methods  of  War,,  whereby  out  of  a 
mere  Hope  to  do  the  like  thing  by  a  different 
way^  he  may  hazard  his  Reputation,  his  Army, 
and  the  Ck>untry  he  is  to  cover  and  proted:. 
thirdly y  what  two  fuch  Generals  have  pra<^i£^ 
ed,  all  Circumftances  doniid^red)  amounts  ta 
little  lefs  than  a  Demonftration,  that  by  Camps 
intrenched  and  well  pofted^  a  Country  may 
be  beft  fecured,  an  invading  Enemy  beft  re- 
fifled,  and  in  time,  all  Adytntages  being  ju« 
dicioufly  taken,  defeated  or  made  to  retire. 

XVI.  These  Examples  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, fufficiently  evince  the  Benefit  of  this 
Practice,  and  with  what  Judgment  the  Ro** 
mans  miade  it  an  efiential  part  of  their  military 
Difcipline.  I  fhall  only  add^  as  an  indifput- 
ablc  Argument  in  its  favour,  that  the  great 
Cafar  himfelf  has  given  his  fan£tion  to  it,  by 
conftantly  following  it  in  his  Wars  with  the 
Gauls.  He  had  to  do  with  a  brave  and  a 
warlike  Nation,  paffionately  fond  of  Liberty, 
^d  therefore  extremely  averfe  to  the  Roman 
Ycdte.  To  keep  them  in  awe,  he  eftablifhed 
ftanding  Camps  in  diiFercnt  parts  of  the  Coun- 
try, where  the  Soldiers- were  quartered  in  large 

Bodies, 
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Chap.  Bodies,  and  furrounded  with  ftrong  Intrencli-» 
X^^  ments.  This  he  thought  the  Ukelieft  Method 
to  prevent  Infurre<flions,  or  fupprefs  them 
fpeedily  when  they  (hould  happen,  as  the 
Troops  would  be  always  in  a  readinefs  to 
inarch,  and  in  condition  to  adt.  It  was  like- 
wife  the  beft  fecurity  againft  Treachery  and 
Surprife.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  il  the 
Efforts  of  the  Gauls  to  recover  their  Liberty 
were  without  effedt,  the  Roman  Camps  (land- 
ing as  fo  many  Bulwarks,  againft  which  tho* 
they  made  frequent  Attacks^  they  were  yet 
never  able  to  prevail. 


i*i^» 


CHAR     VII. 

Of  Battles. 

I.  T  TAVING  raifed  our  Troops,  armed  and 
JL  X  difciplined  them,  put  them  upon  the 
March,  and  lodged  them  in  a  Camp ;  it  is 
now  time  to  draw  them  out  into  the  Field, 
that  we  may  fee  how  they  acquitted  them- 
felves  on  a  Day  of  Battle.  It  is  in  this  view 
military  Merit  appears  in  all  its  extent.  To 
know  whether  a  General  were  worthy  of  that 
Name,  the  Romans  examined  the  Condudt  he 
obferved  on  this  critical  Occafion.  They  did 
notexpeft  Succefs  from  thenumber  of  Troops, 
which  is  often  a  Difadvantage,  but  from  his 

Prudence 
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Prudence  and  Valour,  the  Caufc  and  Affurance  C  H  A  P* 
of  Viiftory.  They  confidered  him  as  the  Soul  ^  ^^ 
of  his  Army,  that  dire<fl8  all  its  Motions^ 
whofe  Diftates  every  thing  obeys,  and  upon 
whofe  good  or  bad  Cohduft  the  iflUe  of  the 
Battle  depends*  The  firft  Confideration,  and 
that  which  demands  thegreateft  forceof  Judg- 
ment is,  to  examine  whether  it  be  proper  or 
no  to  dome  to  an  Engagement,  and  to  balance 
exadtly  the  Advantages  with  the  Difadvantages, 
The  blind  Temerity  of  Varroy  notwithftand- 
ing  his  CoUegue's  Remonftraiices,  and  the 
Advice  of  Fabiusy  drew  upon  the  Republick 
the  unfortunate  Battle  of  Canna ;  whereas  a 
delay  of  a  few  Weeks,  would  probably  have 
ruined  Hannibal  for  ever.  PerfeuSj  on  the 
contrary,  let  flip  the  Occafion  of  fighting  the 
Roman^y  in  not  taking  the  advantage  of  thft 
Ardor  of  his  Army^  and  attacking  them  va^ 
ftantly  after  the  defeat  of  their  Horfe,  which 
had  thrown  their  Troops  into  Diforder  and 
Confternation.  Cafar  had  been  loft  after  the 
Battle  of  Dyrrbachiunty  if  Pompey  had  known 
how  to  improve  his  Advantage.  Great  Enter- 
prifes  have  their  decifive  Moments*  The  iqa-r 
portant  Point  lies,  in  wifely  revolving  what  to 
choofe,  and  in  feizing  the  prefent  OccafioUj 
which  never  returns  when  once  neglefted, 

II.  But  not  to  infift  arty  longer  upon  this, 
which  refts  intirely  in  the  Breaft  of  the  Ge- 
neral J  we  (hall  fuppofe  the  Refolution  to  fight 
taken,  and  proceed  to  examine,  whatPrecau-* 

Vol.  L  n  tions 
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C.HARtions  the  Romans  made  ufe  of,  iu  order  to 
^\_  ,  fecure  the  Victory.  Thcfe  may  in  the  general 
be  reduced  to  two,  Firjiy  the  infpiring  their 
Troops  with  Courage  and  Confidence.  5^- 
condly^  the  ranging  them  judicioufly  in  order 
of  Battle.  To  infpire  their  Troops  with  Con- 
fi^dence,  they  began  by  confulting  the  Gods, 
and  endeavouring  to  incline  them  in  their 
favour.  They  confulted  them  either  by  the 
flight  or  finging  of  Birds,  by  the  infpeftion  of 
the  Entrails  of  Vidims,  by  the  manner  in 
whioh  the  facred  Chickens  pecked  their  Corn, 
and*  by  things  of  the  like  nature.  They  la- 
boured to  render  them  propitious  by  Sacrifices, 
Vows,  and  Prayers.  Many  of  the  Generals, 
efpecially  in  the  earlier  times,  difcharged  thefe 
Duties  with  great  Solemnity  and  Sentiments 
of  Religion ;  and  would  never  hazard  an  En- 
gagement, until  by  fome  favourable  Omens 
they  had  brought  the  Troops  to  believe  that 
the  Gods  were  on  their  fide.  Paulus  MmiliuSy 
before  he  gave  Perfetis  Battle,  facrificed  twenty 
Oxen  fucccflively  to  Hercules^  without  finding 
any  favourable  Sign  in  all  thofe  Viftims.  It 
was  not  'till  the  one  and  twentieth,  that  he 
believed  he  faw  fomething  which  promifed 
him  the  Vidory.  This  attention  to  Religion 
was  highly  neceffary  among  a  People  ftrongly 
addicted  to  Superftition,  and  over  whom  the 
Omens  of  which  we  fpeak,  however  trifling 
in  themfelves,  had  yet  a  powerful  Influence. 
Hence  the  Generals  who  neglected  this  Pre- 
caution, had  often  but  too  juft  caufc  to  repent 

of 
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of  their  Folly;  as  it  tended  greatly  to  difoiritCH  AP. 
the  Troops,  and  begot  an  ill  Opinion  of  tneit  ^  X^ 
Condui^  J  infoniUGh  that  we  feidom  find  them 
fuccefsful  in  their  Undertakings*  The  wifeft 
and  beft  Commanders  chofe  always  to  comjply 
with  the  Prejudices  of  the  Vulgar,  and  even 
where  they  defpifed  theie  Ceremonies  in  their 
Hearts,  affe(3:cd  yet  a  greater  Veneration  for 
them  in  publick. 

III.  After  having  piid  thefe  Duties  to  th6 
Gods,  they  applied  themfelves  to  Men,  and 
the  Oeneral  exhorted  his  Soldiers.  It  feems 
to  have  been  an  eftabliihed  Cuftom  with  all 
Nations  among  the  Ancients,  to  harangue  their 
Troops  before  a  Battle  -,  nor  can  we  deny  that 
the  Cuftom  was  very  reafonable  in  itfelf,  .and 
nught  ccMitribute  greatly  to  the  Viftory.  When 
an  Army  is  upon  the  point  of  engaging  an 
Enemy,  what  can  be  more  propery  than  ten 
oppofe  the  fear  of  a  feemingly  approaching 
Death  with  the  moft  powerful  Reafons,  and 
fuch  as,  if  not  capable  of  totally  extinguifli- 
ing  it,  may  yet  in  fome  meafure  allay  and 
overcome  it.  Such  Reafons  are  the  Love  of 
oiir  Country,  the  Obligation  to  defend  it  at 
the  price  of  our  Blood,  the  remembrance  of' 
paft  Vidtorieg^  the  neceffity  of  fupporting  the 
Glory  of  our  Nation^  the  Injufticc  of  a  violent 
and  cruel  Enemy,  the  Dangers  to  which  th^ 
Fathers,  Mothers,  Wives,  and  Children  of  the 
Soldiers  are  expofed :  thefe  Motives,  I  fay,  and 
manyof  the  like- nature,  reprefented  from  thd 

n  2  Mouth 
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CHAP.  Mouth  of  a  General,  beloved  and  refpeded  by 
his  Troops,  may  make  a  very  ftrong  Impreffion 
upon  their  Minds.     Not,  as  Cyrus  in  Xenophon 
obferves,  that  fuch  Difcourfes  can  in  an  In* 
ftant  change  the  Difpofition  of  the    Soldiers, 
and  from  timorous  and  abjeft  as  they  might 
be,  make  them  immediately  bold  and  intrepid : 
but  they  awaken,  they  roufe   the    Courage 
Nature  had  before  given  them,  and  add  a  new 
Force  and  Vivacity  to  it.     To  judge  rightly 
of  this  Cuftom  of  haranguing  the  Troops,  as 
conftantly  praftifed  among  the  Romans^  wc 
muft  go  back  to  the  Ages  wherein  they  lived, 
and  confider  their  Manners  with  particular 
Attention.     Their  Armies  were  compofed  of 
the  fame  Citizens,  to  whom,  in  the  City,  and 
in  time  of  Peace,  it  was  cuftomary  to  com- 
municate all  the  Affairs  of  the  State.     The 
General  did  no  more  in  the  Camp,  or  in  the 
Field  of  Battle,  than  he  would  have  been  oblig- 
ed to  do  in  the  Roftrum  or  Tribunal  of  Ha- 
rangues.    He  did  his  Troops  Honour,  and 
attrafted  their  Confidence  and  AfFeftion  in  im- 
parting to  them  his  Defigns,    Motives,  and 
Meafures.     Add  to  this,  that  the  fight  of  the 
Generals,    Officers,    and   Soldiers   aflfembled. 
Communicated  a  reciprocal  Courage  and  Ardor 
to   them  all.     Every   one  piqued  himfelf  at 
that  time  upon  the   goodnefs  of  his   Afpedt 
and  Appearance,  and  obliged  his  Neighbour 
to  do  the  fame.     The  Fear  of  fome  was  abated 
or  intirely  banifhed  by  the  Valour  of  others. 
The  Difpofition  of  particular  Perfons  became 

that 
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that  of  the  whole  Body,    and  gave  Affairs  C  H  A  P, 
their  Afpeft.  J^^ 

IV.  Let  me  obferve  here,  that  there  were 
many  Occafions  befideS  Battles,  when  it  was 
neceffary  to  excite  the  Good- will  and  Zeal  of 
the  Soldier:  if,  for  inftance,  a  difficult  and 
hafty  March  was  to  be  made,  to  extricate  the 
Army  out  of  a  dangerous  fituation,  or  obtain 
one  more  commodious  :  if  Courage,  Patience, 
and  Conftancy  were  required,  for  fupporting 
Famine,  and  other  DiftrefTes,  painful  to  Na- 
ture :  if  fome  difficult,  dangerous,  but  very 
important  Enterprife  was  to  be  undertaken : 
if  it  was  neceffary  to  confole,  encourage,  and 
reanimate  the  Troops  after  a  Defeat :  if  an 
hazardous  Retreat  was  to  be  made  in  view  of 
the  Enemy,  in  a  Country  he  was  mafter  of: 
in  fine,  if  only  a  generous  Effort  was  wanting  . 
to  terminate  a  War,  or  fome  important  Un- 
dertaking. Upon  thefe  and  the  like  Occafions, 
the  Generals  never  failed  to  fpeak  in  publick 
to  the  Army,  in  order  to  found  their  Difpo- 
fitions  by  their  Acclamations  more  or  lefs 
ftrong  ;  to  inform  them  of  their  Reafons  for 
fuch  and  fuch  Conduft,  and  conciliate  them 
to  it  5  to  difpel  the  falfe  Reports,  which  exag- 
gerated Difficulties,  and  difcouraged  them; 
to  let  them  fee  the  Remedies  preparing  fo;; 
the  Diftreffes  they  were  under,  and  the  Suc- 
cefs  to  be  expected  from  them  ;  to  explain  the 
Precautions  it  was  neceffary  to  take,  and  the 
Motives  for  taking  them .     It  was  the  Generars 
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CHAP,  Intereft  to  flatter  the  Soldier,  in  making  him 
^^Lm^  the  Confident  of  his  Defigns,  Fears  and  Ex-^ 
pedients,  in  order  to  engage  him  to  ihare  in 
them,  and  aft  in  concert,  and  from  the  fame 
Motives  with  himfelf.  The  General  in  the 
jnidfl  of  Soldiers,  who,  as  well  as  himfelf, 
were  all  not  only  Members  of  the  State,  but 
had  a  (hare  in  the  Authority  of  the  Govern-^ 
ment,  was  confidered  as  a  Father  in  the  midft 
pf  his  Family, 

V.  It  may  not  be  eafy  to  conceive  how  ha 
pould  make  himfelf  heard  by  the  Troops :  but 
if  we  call  to  mind,  that  the  Armies  of  the  Ro^ 
ptan  People  were  not  very  numerous,  that 
Difficulty  will  in  a  great  meafure  vanifh.  Be.^ 
fides,  I  pretend  not  to  fay  that  the  GeneraU 
were  heard  diftinftly^  or  in  any  other  manner 
than  the  Orators  in  the  publick  Aflemblies* 
All  People  did  not  hear  :  yet  the  whole  People 
were  informed,  the  whole  People'  deliberated 
and  decided,  and  none  of  them  complained  of 
not  having  heard.  It  fufficed  that  the  moft 
ancient,  the  moft  confiderable,  the  principals 
of  Companies  and  Quarters  were  prefcnt  at 
the  Harangue,  of  which  they  afterwards  gave 
an  account  to  the  reft,  On  the  Column  of 
^rajan^  the  Emperor  is  it^v^  haranguing  the 
Troops  from  a  Tribunal  of  Turf,  raifed  higher 
than  the  Soldiers  Heads,  with  the  principal 
Officers  around  him  upon  the  Platform,  and 
the  Multitude  forming  a  Circle  at  a  diftance. 
The  gre^t  Men  at  Kome  agcuftomed  themfelves 

fro^n 
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from  their  youth  to  fpeak  upon  occafion  with  CHAP, 
a  ftrong  and   clear  Voice  ;  and  as  thcfe  Ha- 
rangues  were  made  in  the  Camp  to  the  Sol- 
diers quiet  and  unarmed,  it  jis  not  eafy  to  con- 
ceive in  how  little  room  a  great  number  of 
them  could  ftand  upright,  when  they  preffed 
clofe  to  each  other.     I  infift  the  longer  upon 
this,  becaufe  many  blame  the  Hiftorians  of 
Antiquity,  for  the  fuppofititious  Jlarangues,  as 
they  call   them,  which  they  have  inferted  in 
their  Works.     It  muft  indeed  be  owned,  that 
the  Difcourfes  made  by  Generals  on  the  occa- 
sions of  which   we  fpeak,  were  not  always 
exaftly  the   fame  as  Hiftorians  have  repeated 
them.      For  moft  Authors,  writing  in    the 
time  when  the  Art  of  Eloquence  was  highly 
in '  efteem,    have  endeavoured,    in    adorning 
and  inlarging  the  Harangues  they  record,  to 
leave  Proofs  to  Pofterity,  that  they  were  not 
lefs   excellent  Orators  than  Hiftorians.     But 
the  Fad  itfelf,  that  Generals  frequently  fpokc 
in  publick  to  their  Troops,  is  evident  beyond 
difpute.     Cafar^  whofe  Commentaries  are  a 
plain  and  naked  relation   of  what  he  himfelf 
performed  at  the  head  of  his  Army,  furnifties 
many  Examples  of  this  kind.      When    he 
marched  againft  Arian^iflus^  a  fudden  Confter- 
nation  leizing  the  Soldiers,  which  was  like  to 
be  attended  with  very  difagreeable  EfFed:s,  he 
aflembled  them,  reprehended  them  in  a  long 
and  fevere  Speech,  and  thereby  put  a  ftop  to 
the  growing  Evil.     In  like  manner,  upon  oc- 
cafion of  a  gonfiderablq  Check  received  before 
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C  H  A?.Gergovia,  owing  to  the  too  forward  Valour  of 
X!^  ,  the  Troops,  and  their  negled:  of  his  Injun^ 
dlions,  he  judged  it  neceffary  to  call  them  to- 
gether, expoftulate  with  them  upon  their  ilU 
timed  Bravery,  and  fortify  them  againft  any 
Damp  their  late  Difafter  might  have  thrown 
upon  their  Spirits.  I  could  eafily  produce 
other  Inftances  of  the  fame  kind,  but  thefe 
are  abundantly  fufficient  to  evince  the  Point  in 
queftion, 

VI.  When   the  Armies  were  numerous, 
find  upon  the  point  of  giving  Battle,  the  An-? 
cients  had  a  very  fimple  and  natural  way  of 
haranguing    the    Men.      The   General    on 
horfeback  rode  thro'  the  Ranks,  and  fpokc 
fomething  to  the  feveral  Bodies  of  Troops  in 
order  to  animate  them.     Where  he  had  to  do 
with  different  Nations,  as  very  often  happened, 
he  addreffed  thofe  of  his   own  Language  in 
perfon,  and  made  known  his  Views  and  Dc- 
figns  to   the  reft  by  Interpreters.     Hannibal 
afted  in  this  manner  at  the  Battle  oi  Zama  in 
'  Africa.     He  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to 
exhort  his  Troops :  and  as  every  thing  was 
different  among  them.  Language,  Cuftoms, 
Laws,  Arms,    Habits,    and  Interefts,  fo    he 
made  ufe  of  different  Motives   to    animate 
them.     To  the  auxiliary  Troops,  he  propofed 
an  immediate  Reward,  and  an  augmentation 
of  their  Pay  out  of  the  Booty  that  fhould  be 
taken.     He  inflamed  the  peculiar  and  natural 
Hatred  of  the  Gauls  againft  the  Romans.     As 

for 
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for  iht  LtgurianSy  who  inhabited  a  moun»CHAP. 
tainous  and  barren  Country,  he    fet  before  ,^J^ 
them  the  fertile  Valleys  of  Italy j  as  the  fruit 
of  their  Viftory.      He   represented    to  the 
Moors  and  Numidians^  the  cruel  and  violent 
Government  of  Mafiniffhy   to    which    they 
would  be  fubje(fted,   if  overcome.     In  this 
manner  he  animated  thefe  dijfFerent  Nations, 
by  the  different  views  of  Hope  and  Fear.     As 
to  the  Carthaginians^  he  omitted  nothing  that 
might  excite  their  Valour,  and  addrefled  him- 
felf  to  them  in  the  warmeft  and  moil  pathe* 
tic  Terms.     He  put  them  in  mind  of  their 
Country,  their  houfhold  Gods,  the  Tombs 
of  their  Anceftors,  the  Terror  and  Confter- 
nation  of  their  Fathers  and  Mothers,  their 
Wives    and   Children;    in    fine,     that    the 
Fate  of  Carthage  depended  upon  that  Battle, 
the  Event'  of  which  would  either  ruin  and  re- 
duce her  into  perpetual  Slavery,  or  render  her 
Miftrefs  of  the  Univerfe,  every  thing  being 
extreme  vyhich  flie  had  either  to  hope  or  fear. 
This  is  a  very  fine  Difcourfe ;  but  how  did  he 
make  thefe  different  Nations  underfland  it  ? 
Livy  informs  us :  He  fpoke  to  the  Carthagi^ 
nians  himfelf,  and  ordered  the  Commanders 
of  each  Nation  to  repeat  to  their  refpeftive 
Troops  w^hat  he  had  faid.     In  this  manner 
the  General  fometimes  alTembled  the  Officers 
of  his  Army,    and   after   having  explained 
what  he  defired  the  Troops  might  be  told, 
he  fent  them  back  to  their  leveral  Brigades  or 
Companies,  in  order  to  report  what  they  had 
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C  HA  P.  heard,  and  animate  them  for  the  Battle.     Ar- 
J^^rian  obferves  this  particular  of  Alexander  the 
Greats  before  the  famous  Battle  of  Arbela. 

VIL  After  infpiring  the  Troops  with 
Refolution  and  Confidence,  and  difpofing 
them  to  aft  courageoully  againft  the  Enemy, 
the  next  care  of  the  General  was,  to  range 
them  judicioufly  in  order  of  Battle,  The 
manner  of  drawing  up  the  Infantry  in  three 
Lines,  continued  long  in  ufe  among  the  jR<?- 
mans^  and  with  uniformity  enough.  The 
Ha/lati  were  placed  in  the  front,  in  thick  and 
firm  Ranks  3  the  Principes  behind  them,  but 
not  altogether  fo  clofe  5  and  after  them  the 
Triarii  in  fo  wide  and  loofe  an  order,  that 
upon  occafion,  they  could  receive  both  the 
Principes  and  Hajiati  into  their  Body  in  any 
Diftrefs.  The  VeliteSy  and  in  latter  times  the 
Bowmen  and  Slingers,  were  not  drawn  up 
\n  this  regular  manner,  but  difpofed  of  either 
before  the  front  of  the  Haftati^  or  fcattered 
up  and  down  among  the  voidfpaces  of  the 
fame  Hajiati^  or  fometimes  placed  in  two 
Bodies  in  the  Wings :  but  wherever  they 
were  fixed,  thefe  light  Soldiers  began  the 
Combat,  ikirmifliing  in  flying  Parties  with 
the  firft  Troops  of  the  Enemy,  If  they  pre- 
vailed, which  very  feldom  happened,  they 
profccuted  the  Vi6tory  5  but  upon  a  repulfe, 
they  fell  back  by  the  flanks  of  the  Army, 
and  rallied  again  in  the  Rear.  When  they 
were  retired,  the  Hajiati  advanced  againft  the 
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Enemy ;  and  in  cafe  they  found  themfclvesC  H  AP, 
overpowered,  retiring  foftly  towards  the  Prin-^  ^^' 
fipes^  fell  into  the  intervals  of  their  Ranks^ 
and,  together  with  them,  renewed  the  Fight, 
But  if  the  Principes  and  Haftati  thus  joined 
were  too  weak  to  fuftain  the  fury  of  the 
Battle,  thejr  all  fell  back  into  the  wider  interr 
vals  of  the  Uriarii^  and  then  all  together  be^ 
ing  united  into  a  firm  mafs,  they  made  ano- 
ther Effort,  much  more  impetuous  than  any 
before.  If  this  Affault  proved  ineffed:ual, 
the  Day  was  intirely  loft  as  to  the  Foot,  ther^ 
being  no  farther  referves.  This  way  of  mar- 
ihaflmg  the  Foot,  was  exadlly  like  the  or- 
der of  Trees,  which  Gardeners  call  the 
^incunx ;  as  appears  from  the  beautiful  com- 
parifon  between  them  in  Virgil'^  fecond  Geor- 
gick.  And  as  the  reafon  of  that  pofition  of 
the  Trees,  is  not  only  for  Beauty  and  Figure, 
but  that  every  particular  Tree  may  have  room 
to  fpread  its  Roots  and  Boughs,  without  in- 
tangling  and  hindering  the  reft ;  fo  in  this 
ranking  of  the  Men,  the  Army  was  not  only 
fet  out  to  the  beft  advantage,  and  made  the 
greateft  fhow,  but  every  particular  Soldier 
had  free  room  to  ufc  his  Weapons,  and  to 
withdraw  himfel/  between  the  void  fpaces 
behind  him,  without  occafioning  any  Ccmfur 
iion  or  Difturbance. 

VIII.  The  Stratagem  of  rallying  thus 
three  tinaes,  has  been  reckoned  almoft  the 
whole  Art  and  Secret  of  the  Roman  Difcipline; 

and 
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CHAP. and  'twas  almoft  impoflible  it  fliould  prove 
_  _  ^  unfuccefsful,  if  duly  obferved.  For  Fortune, 
in  every  Engagement,  muft  have  failed  them 
three  feveral  times,  before  they  could  be 
routed ;  and  the  Enemy  muft  have  had  the 
Strength  and  Refolution  to  overcome  them 
in  three  feveral  Encounters,  for  the  decifion 
of  one  Battle :  whereas  moft  other  Nations, 
and  even  the  Grecians  themfelves,  drawing 
up  their  whole  Army  as'  it  were  in  one  front, 
trufted  themfelves  and  fortunes  to  the  fuccefs 
of  a  fingle  Charge.  The  Roman  Cavalry  was 
pofted  at  the  two  Corners  of  the  Army,  like 
the  Wings  on  a  Body  3  and  fought  fometimes 
Qn  foot,  fometimes  on  horfeback,  as  occafion 
required,  in  the  fame'manner  as  our  Dragoons. 
The  confederate  or  auxiliary  Forces  compofed 
the  two  Points  of  the  Battle,  and  covered  the 
whole  Body  of  the  Romans.  As  to  the  Sta- 
tions of  the  Commanders,  the  General  com- 
monly took  up  his  Poft  near  the  middle  of 
the  Army,  between  the  Principes  and  the 
Triariiy  as  the  fitteft  place  to  give  orders 
equally  to  all  the  Troops.  The  Legati  and 
and  Tribunes  were  ufually  pofted  by  him ; 
unlefs  the  former  were  ordered  to  command 
the  Wings,  or  the  others  fome  particular  Part 
of  ^the  Army.  The  Centurions  ftood  every 
Man  at  the  head  of  his  Century,  to  lead  them 
up ;  tho'  fometimes,  out  of  Courage  and  Ho- 
nour, they  expofed  themfelves  in  the  van  of 
the  Army,  or  were  placed  there  for  particular 
Reafpns  by  the  General :  as  Saluji  reports  of 
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Catiline^  that  he  polled  all  his  choice  Centu-^  ^  A  P. 
rions,  with  the  Evocati,  and  the  flower  of  j,^,,^ 
the  common  Soldiers,  in  the  front  of  the 
Battle.  But  the  Prmipiliy  or  chief  Centu- 
rions, had  the  Honour  to  ftand  with  the 
Tribunes  near  the  General's  perfon.  The 
common  Soldiers  were  placed  in  fevcral  Ranks, 
at  the  difcretion  of  the  Centurions,  according 
to  their  Age,  Strength,  and  Experience, 
every  Man  having  three  Foot  fquare  allowed 
him  to  manage  his  Arms  in  ;  and  it  was  reli- 
gioufly  obferved  in  their  Difcipline,  never  to 
abandon  their  Ranks,  or  break  their  Order 
upon  any  account. 

IX.   But    befides  the  common  Methods 
of  drawing   up  a  Roman  Army,  which  are 
fufEciently  explained  by  every  Hiftorian  of 
any  note  5  there  were  feveral  other  very  An- 
gular Methods  of  forming  their  Battle  into 
odd  Shapes,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
Body  they  were  to  oppofe.     Of  this  kind  was 
the  Cuneus,  when  the  Army  was  ranged  in 
the  figure  of  a  Wedge,  the  moft  proper  to 
pierce   and  break  the  Order  of  the  Enemy. 
This  was   otherwife  called  Caput  Forcinum^ 
which  it  in  fome  meafure  refembled.     And 
here  I  beg  leave  to  obferve,    that  this  laft 
Name  feems  to  confirm  the  Conjedhire  of  the 
Chevalier  Folardy    who    maintains   that    the 
Cuneus  was  no  other  than  the  Column^  or  a 
Battalion  drawn  up  with  a  fmall  front  and 
great  depth.     The  triangular  Order  he  looks 

upon 
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CHAP. upon  as  childifh  and  abfurd,  and  fuch  as 
^never  was  nor  could  be  pradifed  with  Succefs, 
becaufe  of  the  extreme  weaknefs  of  the 
Angles.  The  Authors,  however,  who  give 
that  form  to  the  Cuneus,  have  invented  ano- 
ther order  of  Battle  in  oppofition  to  it,  which 
they  term  the  Forfex*  This  was  when  the 
Army  was  drawn  up  in  the  figure  of  a  Pair 
of  Sheers,  as  it  were  on  purpofe  to  receive 
the  CuneuSj  in  cafe  the  Enemy  fhould  inake 
ufe  of  that  Difpofition.  For  while  he  en- 
deavoured to  open,  and  as  it  were  to  cleave 
their  Squadrons  with  his  Wedge,  by  keeping 
their  Troops  extended  like  the  Sheers,  and  re- 
ceiving him  in  the  middle,  they  not  only  hin- 
dered the  Damage  defigned  to  their  owaMen^ 
but  commonly  cut  the  adverfe  Body  in  pieces  < 
The  Globus  was  when  die  Soldiers  caft  thent- 
felves  into  a  circular  Order,  upon  an  appre- 
henfion  of  being  furrounded.  Cafar^  in  the 
fifth  Book  of  his  Commentaries,  fpeaks  of 
this  Difpofition  as  very  proper  in  cafes  of 
Danger  and  Extremity.  The  Turris  repre* 
fented  an  oWong  Square,  after  the  fafliion  of 
a  Tower,  with  very  few  Men  in  a  File,  and 
the  Ranks  extended  to  a  great  length.  This 
feems  of  very  ancient  Original,  as  being  men- 
tioned in  Homer.  The  laft  order  I  ftiall  take 
notice  of  is  the  Serra^  or  Saw ;  when  the 
firft  Companies  in  the  front  of  the  Army,  be- 
ginning the  Engagement,  fometimes  proceed- 
ed, and  fometimes  drew  back ;  fo  that  by  the 
help  of  a  large  Fancy,  one  might  find  feme. 
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refembknce  between  them  and  the  Teeth  ofC  HA p» 
that  Inftrument.  ^^'' 

* 

X.  It  was  ufual  enough  among  the  i2(?- 
mamy  to  raife  great  Cries,  and  to  ftrike  their 
Swords  againft  their  Bucklers,  as  they  ad- 
vanced to  charge  an  Enemy.  This  Noife, 
joined  to  that  of  the  Trumpets,  was  very  pro- 
per to  fupprefs  in  them,  by  a  kind  of  Stupe- 
faction, all  fear  of  Danger,  and  to  infpire 
them  with  a  Courage  and  Boldnefs,  that  had 
no  view  but  Viftory,  and  defied  Death.  But 
tho*  fuch  Shoutings  were  allowed,  nay  even 
encouraged  as  ufeful,  going  towards  the  Ene- 
my, yet  a  deep  Silence  was  obferved  by  the 
Soldiery,  when  they  were  about  to  engage, 
that  the  orders  of  the  Officers,  and  the  words 
of  Command,  might  be  clearly  heard,  and- 
punftually  obeyed*  'Tis  obferved  that  the 
Greeks  went  always  filently  to  Battle,  alledg- 
ing  for  it,  that  they  had  more  to  do  than  to 
fay  to  their  Enemies.  But  the  Shoutings  of 
which  we  fpeak,  is  in  reality  a  kind  of  Doing, 
as  it  ftirs  up  the  Men,  and  often  damps  the 
Enemy.  The  Troops  marched  fometimes 
fofdy  and  coolly  to  the  Charge,  and  fometimes, 
when  they  approached  the  Enemy,  they 
fprung  forward  with  impeluofity  as  faft  as 
they  could  move.  Great  Men  have  been  di-^ 
videdin  Opinion  upon  thefe  different  Methods 
of  attacking.  It  feems  however  to  be  gene- 
rally agreed,  that  where  two  Armies  engage 
in  a  plain  Field,  a  Commander  ought  never 
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CH  A  P.to  allow,  much  lefs  order  his  Men  to  received 
^^  ^the  Charge,  but  ftill  to  meet  the  Enemy  in 
giving  it.     Pompey^  in  the  declfive  Battle  of 
Pbarfalia^  by  the  advice   of  Triarius,  coiti- 
manded  his  Soldiers  to  receive  Cafars  Aflault, 
and  to  undergo  the  Shock  of  his  Army,  with-* 
out  removing  from  the  place  whereon  they 
flood,  as  by  this  means  Cafars  Men  would  be 
difordered  in  their  advance,  and  Pompeys^  by 
not   moving,  keep   their  Order.     But  Cajar 
himfelf  obferyes  upon  it,  that  according  to  his 
Judgment,  the  Advice  was  againft  all  Rcafon ; 
becaufe  there  is  a  certain  keennefs  and  alacrity 
of  Spirit  naturally  planted  in  every  Man,  who 
is  inflamed  with  a  defire  to  fight,  and  therefore 
no  Commander  fhould  reprefs  or  reftrain  it, 
but  rather  increafe  and  fet  it  forward.     The 
Event  juftified  Cafars  Opinion,  and  fhowed 
that  it  was  well-grounded.  . 

XL  Hitherto  we  have  contented  ourfelvcs 
with  general  Obfervations :  but.  as  it  is  im- 
poflible  from  thefe  alone,  to  give  any  tolerable 
Idea  of  the  Addrefs  and  Ability  of  a  Com- 
mander in  a  Day  of  Battle,  becaufe  his  Con- 
dudl  muft  vary  according  to  Circumftances ; 
I  fhall  now  beg  leave  to  lay  before  the  Reader, 
an  Account  of  fome  celebrated  Adions  of 
Antiquity,  taken  from  the  .  Defcription&  of 
fuch  Hiilorians,  as  being  thcmfclvcs  military 
Men,  have  traced  them  with  the  utmoft  Ex- 
adtnefs,  and  diftinftly  explained  the  Rcafons 
of  the  feveral  Steps  taken.     The  firft  Inftance 
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bf  this  kind  that  we  meet  with  in  Hiftory,  is  CH  AP^ 
the  famous  Battle  of  Thymbruy  between  Crcefm  ^^^' 
and  CyruSy  which  transferred  the  Empire  of 
Afia  from  the  AJfyrians  of  Babylon  to  the  Medes 
and  Perfians.  Tho'  this  Aftion  does  not  fo 
immediately  and  ftridly  regard  the  Subjedt  we 
are  upon,  as  having  no  Relation  to  the  Roman 
^iftory,  Ifhall  yet  give  a  particular  Defcription 
of  it  here,  not  only  becaufe  it  is  the  firffe 
Ijitcfeed  Battle,  of  which  we  have  any  full 
and  circumPtantial  Account,  but  becaufe  Cyrus 
being  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  greatefl: 
Captains  of  Antiquity,  thofe  of  the  Profeffion 
may  be  glad  to  trace  him  in  all  his  Steps,  thro* 
this  important  Engagement  j  and  the  rather^ 
as  what  we  fhall  prefent  them  with  on  this 
Subject  is  taken  from  Xenophon,  one  of  the 
greateft  Commanders,  as  well  as  fineft  Writers, 
of  the  Age  in  which  he  lived, 

XIL  In  Cyruses  Army  the  Companies  o£ 
Foot  confifted  of  a  hundred  Men  each,  ex- 
ciujfive  of  the  Captain.  Each  Con^pany  was 
fubdivided  into  four  Parts,  which  confifted 
feverally  of  four  and.  twenty  Men,  not  inclu- 
ding the  Pcrfon  who  commanded  the  Platoon  ^ 
Each  of  thefe  Subdivifions  was  again  divided 
into  two  Files,  confifting  in  confequence  of 
twelve  Men.  Every  ten  Companies  had  a 
particular  fuperior  Officer  to  command  them, 
who  fufficiently  anfwers  to  what  we  call  a 
Colonel.  Over  ten  of  thefe  again  was  an- 
other fuperior  Commander,  whom  we  iball 
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C  H  A  P.  term  a  Brigadier.     When  Cyrus  came  at  the 
vn^  Head  of  the  thirty  thoufand  PerfianSy  who  had 
been  fent  to  the  Aid  of  his  Uncle  Cyaxares, 
he  made  a  confiderable  Change  in  the  arms 
of  his   Troops.     'Till    then,  two  thirds    of 
them  made  ufe  only  of  Javelins  and  Bows, 
and  therefore  could  not  fight  but  at  a  diftance 
from  the   Enemy.     Inftead  of  thefe,    Cyr4n 
armed  the  greateft  part  of  them  with  Cuiraflfes, 
Bucklers,  and  Swords  or  Battle*-axes,  and  left 
only  a  few  of  his  Soldiers  in  light  Armour. . 
The  Perjiam  did  not  know  at  that  Time  what 
it  was  to  fight  on  horfe-back.     Cyrils^  who 
was  convinced  that  nothing  was  of  fo  great 
Importance  towards  the  gaining  of  a  Battle 
as  Cavalry,  was  fenfible  of  the  great  Incon- 
venience he  laboured  under  in  that  refped:, 
and  therefore  took  wife  and  early  Precautions 
to   remedy  that   Evil.     He  fucceeded  in  his 
Defign,  and  by  little  and  little  formed  a  Body 
of  Perfian  Cavalry,  which   amounted  to  ten 
thoufand  Men,  and  were  the  beft  Troops  in 
his  Army. 

XIII.  Xenophon  has  not  acquainted  us  with 
the  precife  Number  of  Troops  on  both  fides, 
but  as  this  may  be  in  fome  fort  collefted,  by 
putting  together  certain  fcattered  Paflages  of 
our  Author,  we  fhall  endeavour  to  fix  it  in 
the  beft  manner  we  can.  Cyrus's  Army 
amounted  in  the  whole  to  an  hundred  and 
ninety-fix  thoufand  Men,  Horfe  and  Foot.  Of 
thefe  there  were  feventy  thoufand  natural  born 
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Perfians^  viz.  ten  thoufand  Cuiraffiers  of  Horfe, CH AP. 
twenty  thoufand  Cuiraffiers  of  Foot,  twenty  ^^* 
thoufand  Pikemen,  and  twenty  thoufand  light- 
armed  Soldiers.  The  reft  of  the  Army,  to 
the  number  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-fix 
thoufand  men,  confifted  of  an  hundred  thou- 
fand Median^  Armeniariy  and  Arabian  Foot, 
and  twenty-fix  thoufand  Horfe  of  the  fame 
Nations.  Befides  thefe  Troops,  Cyrus  had 
three  hundred  Chariots  of  War, '  armed  with 
Scythes,  each  Chariot  drawn  by  four  Horfes 
a-breaft,  covered  with  Trappings  that  were 
fhot-proof  s  as  were  alfo  the  Horfes  of  the 
Perjian  Cuiraffiers.  He  had  like  wife  ordered 
a  great  Number  of  Chariots  to  be  made  of  a 
larger  fize,  upon  each  of  which  was  placed  a 
Tower  of  about  eighteen  or  twenty  Foot  high, 
in  which  were  lodged  twenty  Archers.  Each 
Chariot  was  drawn  upon  Wheels  by  fixteen 
Oxen  yoked  in  a  breaft.  There  was  moreover 
a  confiderable  Number  of  Camels,  upon  each 
of  which  were  two  Arabian  Archers,  back  to 
back ;  fo  that  one  looked  towards  the  Head, 
and  the  other  towards  the  Tail  of  the  Camel. 

XIV.  Croesus's  Army  was  above  twice  as 
numerous  as  that  of  Cyrus^  amounting  in  all 
to  four  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  Men, 
of  which  fixty  thoufand  were  Cavaliy.  The 
Troops  confifted  chiefly  of  Babylonians^  iy- 
diajiSy  Phrygians^  CappadocianSy  of  the  Nations 
about  the  Hellefpont^  and  of  Egyptians^  to  the 
number  of  three  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand 
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CHAP. Men.     The  Egyptians  alone  made  a  body  of 
an  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand.     They  had 
Bucklers  that  covered  them  from  head  to  foot, 
very  long  Pikes,  and  fhort  Swords,  but  very 
broad.    The  reft  of  the  Army  was  made  up  of 
Cypriansy  CilicianSy  Lycaonians^   PaphlagonianSj 
^bracianSy  and  lonians.     The  Army  in  Order 
of  Battle  was  ranged  in  one  Line,  the  Infantry 
in  the  Centre,  and  the  Calvary  on  the  two 
Wings.   All  the  Troops,  both  Foot  and  Horfe, 
were  thirty  Men  deep :   but   the  Egyptiansy 
who,  as  we  have  taken  notice,  were  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thoufand  in   number,  and 
who  were  the  principal  Strength  of  Crcefus*^ 
Infantry,  in  the  Centre  of  which  they  were 
pofted ;  were  divided  into  twelve  large  Bodies 
or  fquare  Battalions,  of  ten   thoufand   Men 
each,  which  had  an  hundred  Men  in  front, 
and  as  many  in  depth,  with  an  Interval  or 
Space  between  every  Battalion,  that  they  might 
adt  and   fight  independent  of,  and   without 
interfering  with  one  another.     Crcefus  would 
gladly  have  perfuaded  them  to  range  them- 
felves  in  lefs  depth,  that  he  might  make  the 
wider  Front.     For  the  Armies  being  in  an  im- 
menfe  Plain,  which  gave  room  for  extending 
their  Wings  to  right  and  left,  he  was  in  hopes 
by  this  means  of  furrounding  and  hemming 
in  the  Enemy.     But  he  could  not  prevail  with 
the  Egyptians  to  change  the  Order  of  Battle 
to  which  they  had  been  accuftomed.     His 
Army,  as  it  was  thus  drawn  out  into  one  Line, 

took 
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took  up  near  forty  Stadia,  or  five  Miles  inCHAP. 
length.  vn. 

XV,  Ar ASPES,  who  under  pretence  of  Dif- 
contcnt  had  retired  to  Crcefus'^  Army,  and  had 
received  particular  Orders  from  Cyrus^  to 
obferve  well  the  Manner  of  that  General's 
ranging  his  Troops,  returned  to  the  Perfian 
Camp  the  Day  before  the  Battle.  Cyrus  in 
drawing  up  his  Army,  governed  himfelf  by 
the  Difpofition  of  the  Enemy,  of  which  that 
young  Median  Nobleman  had  given  him  an 
cxadt  account.  The  Perfian  Troops  had  been 
generally  ufed  to  engage  four  and  twenty  Mep 
deep,  but  Cyrus  thought  fit  to  change  that 
Difpofition.  It  was  neceflary  for  him  to  form 
as  wide  a  Front  as  poflible,  without  too  much 
weakening  his  Phalanx,  to  prevent  his  Army's 
being  inclofed  and  hemmed  in.  His  Infantry 
was  excellent,  and  moft  advantageoufly  armed 
with  Cuiraffes,  Partizans,  Battle-axes,  -and 
Swords;  and  provided  they  could  join  the 
Enemy  in  clofe  Fight,  there  was  but  little 
reafon  to  believe  the  Lydian  Phalanx,  that 
were  only  armed  with  light  Bucklers  and  Ja-^ 
velins,  could  fupport  the  Charge.  Cyrus  therCf- 
fore  thinned  the  Files  of  his  Infantry  one  half, 
and  ranged  them  only  twelve  Men  deep.  The 
Cavalry  was  drawn  out  on  the  two  Wings, 
the  Right  commanded  by  CbryfanfeSy  and  the 
Left  by  Hyjiafpes.  The  whole  Front  of  the 
Army  took  up  but  thirty-two  Stadia,  or  four 
Miles  in  Extent,  and  confequently  was  at  each 
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CHAP,  end  near  four  Stadia,  or  half  a  Mile  £hort  of 
the  Enemy's  Front.  Behind  the  firft  Line  at 
a  Httle  diftance,  Cyrus  placed  the  Spear-men, 
and  behind  them  the  Archers.  Both  the  one 
and  the  other  were  covered  by  the  Soldiers 
in  their  front,  over  vrhofe  Heads  they  could 
fling  their  Javelins,  and  fhoot  their  Arrows  at 
the  Enemy. 

XVI.  Behind  all  thefe  he  formed  another 
Line,  to  fervc  for  the  Rear,  which  confiftcd 
of  the  Flower  of  his  Army.  Their  Bufinefs 
was  to  have  their  Eyes  upon  thofe  that  were 
placed  before  them,  to  encourage  thofe  that 
did  their  Duty,  to  fuftain  and  threaten  thofe 
that  gave  way,  and  even  to  kill  thofe  as  Trai- 
tors that  perfifted  obftinately  in  flying  ;  by  that 
means  to  keep  the  Cowards  in  awe,  and  make 
them  have  as  great  a  terror  of  the  Troops  in 
the  Re^r  as  they  could  poffibly  have  of  the 
Enemy.  Behind  the  Army  were  placed  thofe 
moving  Towers  which  I  have  already  defcrib- 
ed.  Thefe  formed  a  Line  equal  and  parallel 
to  that  of  the  Army,  and  did  not  only  ferve  to 
annoy  the  Enemy  by  the  perpetual  Difcharges 
of  the  Archers  that  were  in  them,  but  might 
likewife  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  moveable 
Forts  or  Redoubts,  under  which  the  Perjian 
Troops  might  rally,  in  cafe  they  were  broken 
and  puflied  by  the  Enemy.  Juft  behind  thefe 
Towers  were  two  other  Lines,  which  alfo 
were  parallel  and  equal  to  the  Front  of  the 
Army  :  the  one  was  formed  of  the  Baggage, 

and 
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and  the  other  of  the  Chariots  which  carried  CHAP, 
the  Women,  and  fuch  other  Perfons  as  were ^  _^ 
unfit  for  Service.    To  clofe  all  thefe  Lines,  and 
to  fecure  them  from  the  Infults  of  the  Enemy, 
Cyrus  placed  in  the  Rear  of  all  two  thoufand  In- 
fantry, two  thoufand  Horfe,  and  the  Troop  of 
Camels,  which  was  pretty  numerous.     Cyrus's 
Defign  in  forming  two  Lines  of  the  Baggage 
was,  not  only  to  make  his  Army  appear  the 
more   numerous,    but  likewife  to  oblige  the 
Enemy,  in  cafe  they  were  refolved  to  furround 
him,  as  he  knew  they  intended,  to  make  the 
longer  Circuit,  and  confequently  to  weaken 
their  Line,  by  ftretching  it  out  fo  far.     We 
have  ftill  the  Ferjian  Chariots  of  War  armed 
with  Scythes  to  fpeak  of.     Thefe  were  divide- 
ed  into  three  Bodies  of  an  hundred  each.   One 
of  thefe  Bodies,   commanded  by   AbradateSy 
King  of  Sufiana,  was  placed  in  the  Front  of 
the  Battle,  and  the  other  two  upon  the  Flanks 
of  the  Army. 

XVIL  When  the  two  Armies  were  in  fight 
of  each  other,  and  the  Enemy  had  obferved 
how  much  the  Front  of  theirs  exceeded  that 
0?  Cyrus y  they  made  the  Centre  of  their  Army 
halt,  whilft  the  two  Wings  advanced  projedl- 
ing  to  the  right  and  left,  with  defign  to  indole 
Cyrus\  Army,  and  begin  their  Attack  on  every 
Side  on  the  fame  time.  This  Movement  did 
not  at  all  alarm  CyruSy  becaufe  he  expefted  it ; 
but  obferving  that  many  of  his  Officers,  and 
even  Abradates  himfelf,  difcovered  fome  uneafy 
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C  H  AP.  Apprehenfions;  Thefe  Troops  difturb  you,  fay$ 
^]^  he  ',  believe  me  they  will  be  the  firft  routed, 
jind  to  yoq  Ahradates  I  give  that  as  a  Signal, 
for  the  falling  .upon  the  Enemy  with  your 
Chariots.  When  the  two  detached  Bodies  of 
the  Lydians  were  fufficiently  extended,  Crcefus 
gave  the  Signal  tq  his  main  Battle  to  march  up 
diredtly  to  the.  Front  of  the  Perfian  Army, 
whilft  the  two  Wings,  that  were  wheeling 
found  upon  their  Flanks,  advanced  on  each 
Side ;  fo  that  Cyrus's  Army  was  inclofed  on 
three  Sides ;  and,  as  Xenopbon  expreffes  it, 
looked  like  a  fmall  Square  drawn  with- 
jn  a  great  one.  In  an  Inftant,  on  the  firft 
iSignal  Cyrus  gave,  his  Troops  faced  about  on 
every  fide,  keeping  a  profound  filence  in  ex^ 
pcftation  of  the  Event.  The  Pripce  himfelf 
at  the  he?id  of  fome  Horfc,  brilkly  followed 
by  a  Body  of  Foot,  fell  upon  the  Forces  that 
were  iparching  to  attack  his  right  Flank,  and 
put  them  in  great  Diforder.  The  Chariots 
then  driving  furioufly  upon  the  Lydians  com- 
pleated  thq  Defeat,  In  the  fame  moment  the 
Trpops  of  the  left  Flank,  knowing  by  the 
Noife  that  Cyrus  had  begun  the  Battle  on  the 
Right,  advanced  to  the  Enemy;  and  im- 
mediately the  Squadron  of  Camels,  was  made 
to  advance  likewife,  as  Cyrus  had  ordered.  The 
Enemy's  Cavalry  did' not  expeft  this,  and  their 
Horfes  at  ^  diftance,  as  loon  as  they  were  {cn^ 
fible  of  the  Approach  of  thofe  Animals,  whofe 
5mell  they  cannot  endure,  began  to  fnort  and 
prance,  to  run  foul  upon  and  overturn  one 

another, 
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another,  throwing  their  Riders,  and  trcadlngC HAP, 
them  under  their  Feet,  Whilft  they  were  in  ,J^^ 
this  Confufion,  a  fmall  Body  of  Horfe,  com- 
manded  by  ArtageJeSy  pufhed  them  very  warm- 
ly to  prevent  th^ir  rallying  5  and  the  Chariots 
armed  with  Scythes  falling  furioufly  upon 
them,  they  were  intircly  routed,  with  a  dread- 
ful flaughter. 

XVIII.  This  being  the  Signal  which  Cyrus 
had  given  Abradates  for  attacking  the  Front 
of  the  Enemy's  Army,  he  drove  like  Lightning 
upon  them  with  all  his  Chariots.  Their  iirft 
Ranks  were  not  able  to  ftand  fo  violent  a 
Charge,  but  gave  way  and  were  difperfed. 
Having  broken  and  overthrown  them,  Abra-- 
data  came  up  to  the  Egyptian  Battalions,  which 
being  covered  with  their  Bucklers,  and  march- 
ing in  fuch  clofe  order,  that  the  Chariots  had 
not  room  to  pierce  amongft  them,  gave  hinj 
much  more  trouble,  and  would  not  have  been 
broken,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Violence  of  the 
Horfes  that  trod  upon  them.  ^Twas  a,  moft 
dreadful  Spedlacle  to  fee  the  Heaps  of  Men 
and  Horfes,  overturned  Chariots,  broken  Arms, 
and  all  the  direful  EfFefts  of  the  (harp  Scythes, 
which  cut  every  thing  in  pieces  that  came  in 
their  way.  But  Abradates^  Chariot  having 
the  Misfortune  to  be  overturned,  he  and  his 
Men  were  killed,  after  they  had  fignalized 
their  Valour  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner. 
The  Egyptians  then  marching  forward  in  clofe 
Order,  and  covered  with  their  Bucklers,  oblig- 
ed 
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CHAP.ed  xk^  Perfian  Infantry  to  give  way,  and  drove 
^^^'  them  beyond  their  fourth  Line,  as  far  as  to 
their  Machines.  There  the  Egyptians  met 
with  a  frefh  Storm  of  Arrows  and  Javelins, 
that  were  poured  upon  their  Heads  from  the 
foiling  Towers  :  and  the  Battalions  of  the  P^r- 
fians  Rear-guard  advancing  fword  in  hand, 
hindered  their  Archers  and  Spear-men  from 
retreating  any  farther,  and  obliged  them  to  re- 
turn to  their  Charge. 

XIX.  Cyrus  in  the  mean  time  having 
put  both  the  Horfe  and  Foot  to  flight  on  the 
left  of  the  Egyptians^  did  not  amufe  himfelf 
in  purfuing  the  Runaways,  but  pufliing  on  di- 
reftly  to  the  Centre,  had  the  Mortification  to 
find  his  Perjian  Troops  had  been  forced  to  give 
way  ;  and  rightly  judging  that  the  only  means 
to  prevent  the  Egyptians  from  gaining  farther 
ground,  would  be  to  attack  them  behind,  he 
did  fo,  and  fell  upon  their  Rear.  The  Cavalry- 
came  up  at  the  fame  time,  and  the  Enemy  was 
puftied  with  great  Fury.  The  Egyptians  being 
attacked  on  all  fides,  faced  about  every  way, 
and  defended  themfelves  with  wonderful  brave- 
ry. Cyrus  himfelf  was  in  great  Danger ;  his 
.  Horfe,  which  a  Solder  had  ftabbed  under  the 
Belly,  finking  under  him,  he  fell  in  the  midfl; 
of  his  Enemies.  Here  was  an  Opportunity, 
fays  Xenophon,  of  feeing  how  important  it  is 
for  a  Commander  to  have  the  Affection  of  his 
Soldiers.  Officers  and  Men,  equally  alarmed 
at  the  Danger  in  which  they  faw  their  Leader, 

ran 
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ran  headlong  into  the  thick  foreft  of  Pikes  to  ^  ^^  '♦ 
refcue  and  fave  him.  He  quickly  remounted 
another  Horfc,  and  the  Battle  became  more 
bloody  than  ever.  At  length  Cyrus^  admiring 
the  Valour  of  the.  Egyptians y  and  being  con- 
cerned to  fee  fuch  brave  Men  pcrilh,  offered 
them  honourable  Conditions,  if  they  would 
furrender,  letting  them  know  at  the  fame  time 
that  all  their  Allies  had  abandoned  them.  The 
Egyptians  accepted  the  Conditions,  after  which 
the  Perjians  meeting  with  no  farther  Oppofi- 
tion,  a  total  Rout  of  the  Enemy  enfued. 

XX.  'Tis  allowed  that  Cyrus  s  Viftory  was 
chiefly  owing  his  Perjian  Cavalry,  which  was 
a  new  Eftablifhment,  and  entirely  the  Fruit 
of  that  Prince's  Care  and  Aftivity  in  forming 
his  People,  and  perfecfling  them  in  a  part  of 
the  military  Art,  of  which  till  his  Time  they 
had  been  utterly  ignorant.   The  Chariots  arm- 
ed with   Scythes  did   good  Service,  and  the 
ufe  of  them  was  ever  after  retained  among  the 
Perjians.   The  Camels  too  were  not  unfervice- 
able  in  this  Battle,  tho'  Xenophon  makes  no 
great  account  of  them,  and  obferves,  that  in 
his  time  they  made  no  other  ufe  of  them,  thaa 
for  carrying  the  Baggage.     I  fhall  not  under- 
take here  to  enlarge  upon  Cyrus  s  Merit.    'Tis 
fufficient  to  obferve,  that  in  this  affair  we  fee 
all  the  Qualities  of  a  great  General  fhine  out 
in  him.     Before  the  Battle,  an  admirable  fa- 
gacity  and  forefight  in  difcovering  and  difcon- 
certing  the  Enemy's  Meafures  i  an  infinite  Ex- 

aftnefs 
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CHAP.aftnefs  in  the  detail  of  Affairs,  in  taking  care 
^^*  ,that  his  Army  fhould  be  provided  with  every 
thing  neceffary^  and  all  his  Orders  punctually 
obeyed  at  the  time  prefixed  ;  a  wonderful  ap- 
plication to  gain  the  Hearts  of  his  Soldiers, 
and  to  infpire  them  with  Confidence  and  Ar- 
dor :  in  the  heat  of  Action,  what  a  Spirit  and 
Adtivity  ?  what  a  prefence  of  Mind  in  giving 
Orders  as  Occafion  requires  ?  what  Courage 
and  Intrepidity,  and  at  the  fame  time  what  Hu- 
manity towards  the  Enemy,  whofe  Valour  he 
refpefts,  and  whofe  Blood  he  is  unwilling  to 
ihed  ?  I  have  met  with  but  one  Objed:ion  to 
the  Manner  in  which  he  drew  up  his  Troops 
in  Order  of  Battle,  namely,  his  placing  no  Troops 
to  cover  his  Flanks,  to  fuftain  his  armed  Cha- 
riots, and  to  oppofe  the  two  Bodies  of  Troops 
which  Crafus  had  detached  to  fail  upon  the 
Flanks  of  his  Army.  But  it  is  very  poflible 
that  fuch  a  Circumftance  might  efcape  Xeno^ 
phon  in  defcribing  the  Battle ;  tho'  it  mult  be 
owned,  that  the  Fall  of  AbradateSy  which  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  Attack  of  the 
Perfian  Infantry,  hardly  leaves  room  for  fuch 
a  Conjecture. 

XX,  I  (hall  now  prefent  the  Reader  with 
the  Defcription  of  two  Battles  in  which  the 
Romans  were  concerned,  thofe  of  Canned  and 
Zamuy  diftinguifhed  by  the  importance  of  their 
Confequences,  and  the  Abilities  of  the  Gene- 
rals who  commanded  in  them.  Hannibal  hav- 
ing defeated  the  Romans  in  three  fucceffive  En- 
2  gagementSj 
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gagements,  and  deiirous  of  bringing  them  to  C  H  A  P. 
another  general  Adlion,  that  by  one  decifive  ^  ^^ 
Blow  he  might  put  an  end  to  the  War,  remov- 
ed his  Camp  to  the  Neighbourhood  oiCannce^ 
an  open  champian  Country,  and  fit  for  Caval- 
ry  to  aft  in,  in  which  he  was  greatly  fuperior 
to  the  Enemy.     The  Romans^  headed  by  the 
Confuls  Paulus  Mmiliui  and  Varro^  followed 
him  thither,  where  after  fome  Difputes  'Paulus 
was  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  Obftinacy  of  his 
CoUegue,  who  was  refolutely  bent  upon  fight- 
ing.    The  two  Armies  were  very  unequal  as 
to  number.     There  was  in  that  of  the  Romansy 
including  the  Allies,  fourfcore  thoufand  Foot, 
and  fomething  more  than  fix  thoufand  Horfe ; 
and  in  that  of  the  Carthaginians y  forty  thoufand 
Foot,  all  well  difciplined  and  inured  to  War, 
and  ten  thoufand  Horfe.     VarrOy  at  day-break, 
having  made  the  Troops  of  the  great  Camp 
pafs  the  Aufidus^  drew  them  up  immediately 
in  Battle,  after  having  joined  them  with  thofe 
of  the  little  Camp.     The  whole  Infantry  were 
upon  one  Line,  clofer  and  of  greater  depth 
than  ufual.     The  Cavalry  was  upon  the  two 
Wings  :  that  of  the  Romans  on  the  right,  de- 
fended by  the  Aujidus ;  and  that  of  the  Allies 
on  the  left  Wing.     The  light-armed  Troops 
were  advanced  in  the  Front  of  the  Battle  to 
fome  diftance.     Paulus  JEmilius  commanded 
the  right  Wing  of  the  Romans,  Varro  the  left, 
and  Servilius    Geminus,  the    Conful    of  the 
preceding  year,  was  in  the  Centre. 

XXII.  Han- 
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CHAP.  XXII.  Hannibal  immediately  drew  up  his 
Army  in  one  line.  He  ported  his  Spanijb  and 
Gallick  Cavalry  on  the  left,  fuftained  by  the 
AufiduSy  to  oppofe  the  Roman  Horfe  ;  and  upon 
the  fame  Line,  half  his  heavy-armed  African 
Lifantry :  then  the  Spanijh  and  Gallick  Infantry, 
which  properly  formed  the  Centre ;  on  their 
right  the  other  half  of  the  African  Infantry  ^ 
and  laftly  the  Numidian  Horfe,  who  compof- 
ed  the  right  Wing.  The  light-armed  Troops 
were  in  the  Front,  facing  thofe  of  the  Romans. 
Afdrubal  had  the  left,  Hanno  the  right ;  Han- 
nabaly  having  his  Brother  with  him,  referved 
the  Command  of  the  Centre  to  himfelf.  The 
African  Troops  might  have  been  taken  for  a 
Body  of  Romans^  fo  much  did  they  refemble 
them  by  their  Arms,  which  they  h^d  gained 
in  the  Battles  of  Trebia  and  T^hrafymenus,  and 
which  they  now  employed  againft  thofe  who 
had  fufFered  them  to  be  taken  from  them.  The 
Spaniards  and  Gauls  had  Shields  of  the  fame 
Form  J  but  their  Swords  were  very  different. 
Thofe  of  the  former  were  equally  proper  for 
cutting  and  thrufting,  whereas  thofe  of  the 
Gauls  cut  only  with  the  Edge,  and  at  a  certain 
Diftance.  The  Soldiers  of  thofe  two  Nations, 
efpecially  the  Gaulsy  had  a  dreadful  afpeft,  in 
confequence  of  their  extraordinary  Stature.  The 
latter  were  naked  from  their  Belts  upwards. 
The  Spaniards  wore  linen  Habits,  the  extreme 
whitenefs  of  w^hich,  exalted  by  a  border  of  a 
purple  colour,  made  a  furprifingly  fplendid  Ap- 
pearance, 
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pearance.  Hannibal,  .who  knew  how  to  takeCHAP. 
his  Advantages  as  a  great  Captain,  forgot  no-  ^  ^]^ 
thing  that  could  conduce  to  the  Victory.  A 
Wind  peculiar  to  that  Region,  called  in  the 
Country  Fulfurnus,  blew  always  at  a  certain 
Period.  He  took  care  to  draw  up  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  his  Army,  facing  the  North, 
had  it  in  their  Backs,  and  the  Enemy  fronting 
the  South,  had  it  in  their  Faces ;  fo  that  he 
was  not  in  the  leaft  incommoded  with  it,  where- 
as the  RamanSy  whofe  Eyes  it  filled  with  Duft, 
fcarce  faw  before  them.  From  hence  wie  may 
judge  how  far  Hannibal  carried  his  Attention, 
which  nothing  feems  to  efcape. 

XX.  The  two  Armies  marched  againil  each 
other,  and  began  the.  Charge.  After  that  of 
the  light-armed  Soldiers  on  both  fides,  which 
was  only  a  Prelude,  the  Adtion  began  by  the 
two  Wings  of  the  Cavalry  on  the  fide  of  the 
Aufidus.  Hannibal*^  left  Wing,  which  was  an 
old  Corps,  to  whofe  Valour  he  was  principally 
indebted  for  his  SuccelTes,  attacked  that  of  the 
Romans  with  fo  much  Force  and  Violence,  that 
they  had  never  experienced  the  like.  This 
Charge  was  not  made  in  the  ufual  manner  of 
Attacks  of  Cavalry,  by  fometimes  falling  back, 
and  fometimes  returning  to  the  Afifault ;  but  in 
fighting  man  to  man,  and  very  near,  becaufe 
they  had  not  room  enough  to  extend  them* 
felves,  being  pent  up  on  one  fide  by  the  River, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  Infantry.  The  Shock 
was  furious,  and  equally  fuAained   on   both 

fides ; 
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C  H  A  P.fidcs  ;  and  whilft  it  was  ftill  doubtful  to  whiclf 
fide  the  Vi<itory  would  incline,  the  Roman 
Horfe,  according  tq  a  Cuftom  ufual  enough 
in  their  Corps,  and  which  was  fometimes  fuc- 
cefsful,  but  was  now  very  ill  applied,  difmount^ 
cd  and  fought  on  Foot.  When  Hannibal  was 
informed  of  this,  he  cried  out :  I  am  as  well 
pleafed  with  them  in  that  Pofture,  as  I  fhould 
be  to  have  them  all  delivered  up  to  me  to  be 
bound  hand  and  foot.  Accordingly,  after 
having  defended  themfelves  with  the  utmoft 
Valour,  moft  of  them  fell  upon  the  Spot. 
Afdruhal  purfued  thofe  that  fled,  and  made  a 
great  flaughter  of  them* 

XXIV.  Whilst  the  Horfe  were  thus  en- 
gaged, the  Infantry  of  both  Armies  advanced 
aJtfoagainft  each  other.  The  Battle  began  at 
firft  in  the  Centre.  As  foon  as  Hannibal  per- 
ceived that  his  left  Wing  began  to  have  the 
advantage,  he  made  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards 
move  that  were  in  the  main  Body,  and  whom 
he  commanded  in  Perfon.  In  proportion  as 
he  advanced,  he  rounded  his  front  in  form  of 
a  Half-moon,  with  its  convex  fide  towards 
the  Enemy.  At  firft,  the  oppofite  Centre  of 
the  Romans  charged  them.  After  feme  re- 
fiftance  the  Spaniards  and  Gauls  began  to  give 
way,  and  to  lofe  ground.  The  reft  of  the 
Roman  Infantry  alfo  moved  on  in  order  to  t^c 
them  in  flank.  They  fell  back  according  to 
the  Orders  they  had  received,  continuing  ta 
fight,  and  regained  the  ground  where  the^ 

had 
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kad  at  firft  been  drawn  up  in  Battle.  ThcCHAf^ 
Romans  J  feeing  that  the  Spaniards  and,  * 
Gauls  continued  to  retreat,  continued  alfo  to 
purfue  them.  ILinnibaly  well  pleafed  to  fee 
every  thing  fucceed  According  to  his  Defigni 
and  perceiving  the  moment  wad  cdme  for  adl- 
ing  with  all  his  Forces,  gave  orders,  that  his 
AfricdAs  fhould  wheel  to  the  right  and  left 
upon  the  Romans.  Thofe  two  Bodies,  which 
were  frefh,  well  armed,  and  in  good  order, 
having  wheeled  about  fuddenly  towards  the 
fpace  or  hollow^  into  which  the  Romans  had 
thrown  themfelves  in  diforder  and  confufion^ 
charged  them  on  both  fides  with  vigour,  with-^ 
out  giving  them  time  to  look  ^ about  them,  or 
leaving  them  ground  to  form  themfelves* 

XXV.  In  the  mean  time  the  Numidian 
Cavalry  on  the  right  Wing,  was  engaged  alfo 
with  the  Enemy  oppofite  to  them,  namely 
the  Cavalry  of  the  Allies  of  the  Romans. 
Tho'  they  did  not  diftinguiflb  themfelves  in 
this  Batde,  and  the  advantage  was  equal  on 
both  fides,  they  were  however  very  ufeful;! 
for  they  found  the  Enemies  which  they  had 
in  their  front  fufficicnt  employment,  to  pre-* 
vent  them  from  having  time  to  afllft  their  own 
People.  But  when  the  left  Wing  where  Af^ 
drubal  commanded  had  routed,  as  we  have 
faid,  the  whole  Horfc  of  the  right  Wing  of 
the  Romans y  and  had  joined  the  Numidians\ 
the  Cavalry  of  the  Allies  did  not  wait  to  be 
attacked  by  them,  but  fled  with  theutmoft 
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CHAP.p^ecipitatiDn.     It  is  faid,  xhdA  Afdrubal  theii 
^^^  did  a  thing,  which  no  Icfs  fhews  his  Prudence, 
than  it  contributed  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  Battle. 
As  the  Numidians  were  very  numerous,  and 
pever  did  their  Daty  better  than  wheri  an 
Enemy  fled,  he  ordered  them  to  purfue  the 
Romans  to  prevent  their  rallying,  and  led  on 
the  Spanijh  and  Gallick  Horfe  to  the  Charge, 
to  fupport  the  African  Infantry.     Accordingly 
he  fell  upon  the  Roman  Foot  in  the  Rear, 
which  being  attacked  at  the  fame  time  in  the 
Flanks,  and  furrounded  on  all  fides,  was  in- 
(irely  cut  to  pieces,  after  having  a&ed  prodigies 
of  Valour. 

XXVI.  The  Battle  of  Zama>,  between 
Hannibal  and  Scipio^  is  one  of  the  moft  me- 
morable recorded  in  Hiftory ;  the  difpofition 
•  on  both  fides  being  the  mafi:erpiece  of  two 
of  the  greatefi:  Generals  that  ever  the  World 
produced.  Scipio  drew  up  his  Troops  in  the 
following  manner.  He  pofted  the  Hafiati  in 
the  front  Line,  leaving  intervals  between  the 
Cohorts.  In  the  fecond  Line  he  placed  the 
Principes^  with  their  Cohorts  not  behind  the 
fpaces  of  the  firft  Line,  as  was  the  cuftom  of 
the  Romans^  but  behind  the  Cohorts  of  that 
front  Line,  in  order  to  leave  openings  for  the 
Elephants  of  the  Enemy  which  were  very 
numerous.  The  Triarii  formed  the  third 
X>ine  in  the  fame  order,  and  fervcd  as  a  Body 
of  referve.  He  placed  Latlius  on  the  left 
Wing  with  ih^  Italian  Cavalry,  and  Mafinijfa 

on 
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on  the  right  with  his  Numidians.      In  thqCHAP* 
ipaces  of  the  firft  Line  he  placed  the  light-  ^  ^^* 
armed  Soldiers,  arid  ordered  them  to   begin 
the   Battle  in   fuch   a  manner,  that   if  they 
could  not  fuftain  the  Charge  of  the  Elephants, 
they  ihould  retire  5  fuch  of  them  as  were  iiioft 
fpeedy,  behind   the  whole   Army,  thro'  the 
fpaces  that  divided  it  in  right  Lines  3  and  thofe 
who  Ihould  find  themfelves  too  much  preiTed, 
thro*  the  fpaces  between  the  Lines  on  the  right 
and  left,  in  order  to  leave  thofe  Animals  a 
paflage,  in  which  they  would  be  expofed  to 
the  Darts  difcharged  upon  them  on  all  fides. 
As  to  Hannibah  in  order  to  give  the  Enemy 
more  Terror,  he  placed  in  the  front  his  four^ 
fcore  Elephants,  a  number  which  he  never 
had  before  in  any  Battle.     In  the  firft  Line 
he  pofted  the  auxiliary  Troops  of  the  Ligu^ 
rians    and  Gauls,    with  the    Baleareans   and 
MoorSy  who  amounted  in  all  to  twelve  thou- 
fand  Men.     The  fecond  Line,  in  which  the 
principal  force  of  the   Army  confifted,  was 
compofed  of  Africans  and  Carthaginians.     He 
pofted  the  Troops  he  had  brought  with  him 
from  Italy  in  the  third  Line,  and  placed  theni 
above  a  ftadium  from  the  fecond  Line.     The 
Numidian  Cavalry  were  upon  the  left  Wing^ 
and  the  Carthaginian  upon  the  right. 

XXVII.  Every  thing  being  ready  for  the 
Battle,  and  the  Numidian  Cavalrv  on  both 
fides  having  long  ikirmiftied,  Hannibal  g2,vCr 
orders  for  the  Elephants  to  move  againftthe 

p  z  Enemy. 
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CHAP.  Enmey,     The  Romans  immediately  made  tie 
^'^-    Trumpets  found,  and  at  the  fame  time  raifed 
fuch  great  Cries,  that  the  Elephants  which 
advanced  againft  the  right  of  the  Romans^ 
turned  back,  and  put  the  Moors  and  NumiJi" 
ans  that  formed  Hannibars  left  into  Diforder. 
Majinijfa  feeing  their  Confufion,    cafily  put 
them  intirely  to  the  Rout.     The  reft  of  the 
Elephants  advanced  between  the  two  Armies 
into  the  Plain,   and  fell  upon  the  light-armed 
Romans y  a  great  number  of  whom  they  crufh- 
ed  to  Death,  notwithftanding  the  continual 
fhower  of  Darts  difcharged  upon  them  from 
all  fides.     At  length  being  terrified,  fome  of 
them  ran  thro'  the  fpaces  Scipio  had  prudently 
left,  and  others  in  their  flight  returned  upon 
their  own  right  Wing,  purfued  by  the  Roman 
Horfe,    who   with  their  Spears  drove  them 
quite  out  of  the  Field  of  Battle.     Lcelius  took 
this  inftant  for  chargijig  the  Carthaginian  Ca- 
valry, who  turned  about  and  fled  full  fpeed. 
He  purfued  them  warmly,    whilft  Majinijfa 
did  the  fame  on  his  Side. 

XXVIII.  The  Army  of  the  Carthaginians 

was  uncovered  on  the  right  and  left  by  its 
Cavalry.  The  Infantry  then  on  both  fides 
advanced  flowly  and  in  good  order,  except 
that  which  Hannibal  had  brought  from  Italy ^ 
which  formed  the  third  Line,  and  continued 
in  its  firft  Poft.  When  they  were  near  each 
other,  the  Romans  raifing  great  Cries  according 
to  their  Cuftoro,  and  ftriking  their  Swords 

upon 
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upon  their  Shields,  charged  the  Enemy  withCHAPi 
vigour.  On  the  fide  of  the  Carthaginians^  ^  ^^ 
the  Body  of  foreign  Troops  that  formed  the 
front  Line,  alfo  raifed  great  Cries,  but  con- 
fufed,  and  diflbnant  from  each  other,  becaufe 
they  were  of  different  Nations.  As  they 
could  ufe  neither  Swords  nor  Javelins,*  but 
fought  hand  to  hand,  the  Strangers  at  firft 
had  fome  advantage  over  the  Romans  by  their 
agility  and  boldnefs,  and  wounded  a  great 
number.  However,  the  latter  having  the  fu- 
periority  by  their  good. Order,  and  the  nature 
of  their  Arms,  gained  ground,  fupported  by 
the  fecond  Line  who  followed,  and  inceffantly 
encouraged  them  to  fight  with  Valour  3  where- 
as the  Strangers  being  neither  followed  nor 
aflifted  by  the  Cartbagi^iians,  whofe  inaftion 
on  the  contrary  intimidated  them,  loft  courage, 
gave  way,  and  believing  themfelves  openly 
abandoned  by  their  own  Troops,  fell,  in  re- 
tiring, upon  their  fecond  Line,  and  attacked 
it  in  order  to  open  themfelves  a  pafiage.  The 
latter  found  themfelves  obliged  to  defend  their 
Lives  courageoufly  ;  fo  that  the  Carthaginians 
attacked  by  the  Strangers,  contrary  to  their 
Expeftation,  faw  they  had  two  Enemies  to 
fight,  their  own  Troops,  and  the  Romans, 
(^te  out  of  their  Senfes,  and  in  a  manne^ 
tranfported  with  fury,  they  made  a  great 
flaughter  of  both,  and  put  the  Hajiati  into 
difordcr. .  Thofe  who  commanded  the  Pri?t- 
cipes  having  made  their  Troops  advance, 
rallied  them  without  difficulty.     The  greateft 
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C  H  A  P. part  of  the  Strangers  and  Cartbaginians  fell  in 
Zi^^Lj  *^^^  Place,  partly  cut  in  pieces  by  one  another, 
and  partly  by  the  Romans.  Hannibal  would 
not  fufFer  thofe  that  fled  to  mingle  with  thofe 
who  remained,  left  full  of  Terror  as  they 
were,  and  covered  with  Wounds,  they  might 
induce  Diforder  among  thofe.  who  had  re- 
ceived no  Blow  hitherto  :  he  even  ordered  the 
front  Rank  to  prefent  their  Pikes,  which 
obliged  them  to  retire  along  the  Wings  into 
the  Plaiu. 

XXIX.  The  Space  between  the  two  Armies 
being  then  covered  with  Blood,  and  with  the 
dead,  Scipio  was  in  Perplexity  enough  5  for 
he  did  not  know  how  to  make  his  Troops 
move  in  good  Order,  over  that  confufed  heap 
of  Arms  and  dead  Bodies,  ftill  bleeding  and  ly- 
ing upon  each  other.  He  ordered  the  wounded 
Men  to  be  carried  behind  the  Army  j  the  Re- 
treat to  be  founded  for  the  Haflati^  who  were 
purfuing  the  Enemy  ;  pofted  them  oppofitc  to 
the  Centre  of  the  G/r/i&tf^/W^w^  in  expeftation  of 
a  new  Charge  5  and  made  the  Principes  and 
^riarii  advance  on  both  Wings.  When  th^y 
were  upon  the  fame  front  with  the  Haftatiy  a 
new  Battle  began  between  the  two  Armies. 
The  Infantry  alternately  gave  way,  and  re- 
turned to  the  Charge  with  great  Courage  and 
Vigour.  As  Number,  Refolution,  and  Arms 
were  equal  on  both  fides,  and  they  fought 
with  fuch  obflinacy  that  they  fell  in  their  Pofts 
rather  than  give  way,   the  fate  of  the  Battle 

was 
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was  long  doubtful,  and  it  could  not  be  con- CHAP. 
jcdured  which  fide  would  remain  mafters,^^ 
of  the  Field.  Things  being  in  this  ftate, 
Lalius  and  Mafinijfa^  after  having  purfued  tte 
Enenniy's  Cavalry  a  confiderable  tinie,  returned; 
very  opportunely  for  attacking  the  Infantry  in 
the  rear.  This  laft  Charge  decided  the  Vic- 
tory. A  great  number  of  the  Carthaginians 
were  killed  upon  the  field  of  Battle,  where 
they  were  furrounded  on  all  fides.  Many  of 
them  having  difperfed  in  the  Plains  round  a- 
bout,  were  cut  off  by  the  Roman  Cavalry  that 
occupied  all  the  Country.  The  Carthaginians 
left  above  twenty  thoufand  dead  upon  the  fpot, 
as  well  of  their  own  Citizens  as  Allies.  A1-. 
mofl:  as  many  were  taken,  with  an  hundred 
and  thirty  Enfigns  and  Standards,  and  eleven 
Elephants.  Hannibal  efcaped  with  a  fmalF 
number  of  Horfe  to  Adrumetum^  after  having 
tried,  both  before  and  during  the  Battle,  all 
poflible  means  for  obtaining  the  Victory.  The 
JRomans  loO:  only  fifteen  hundred  Men. 

XXX.  Having  thus  given  an  Account  of 
fome  of  the  riioft  memorable  Battles  of  An-' 
tiquity,  explained  the  Condudl  of  the  Generals, 
and  laid  open  the  Reafon&  of  that  Condufl: ; 
I  fhall  conclude  this  Chapter  with  a  few  gene- 
ral Remarks,  tending  ftill  farther  to  illuftrate 
this  great  Branch  of  War,  and  which  in  fome- 
meafure  oflFer  themfelves  in  confcquence  of 
what  has  been  already  faid.  The  firft  is,  that 
tho'  mofl:  Nations  had  a  certain  fixed  and  par- 
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CHAP.ticular  form  of  giving  Battle,  yet  they  never* 
^]2i_,adhered  to  it  fo  clofely,  as  not  to  vary  when 
CircumftancQ§  required  it.     The  drawing  up 
an  Army  to  the  very  beft  advantage,  is  doubt- . 
Ipfs  a  gr^at  furtherance  to  the  gaining  of  the . 
Vi^^Qry^     But  the  doing  fo  depends  much, 
not  only  on  the  Wifdom  and   Skill  of  the 
Qeneral,  the  Nature  of  the  Ground,  and.the 
Quality  of  his  own  Forces,  but  alfo  on  thofe 
of  his  Enemies^  and  on  the  Difpofition  of  him 
who  commands  thena.     Hence  the  greateft 
Captains  of  older  times,  whofe  military  Know- 
ledg?  and  Prad:ice  the  Moderns  fo  juftly  value, 
always  aftpd   herein  according  to  their  own 
Judgnient,  withdut  confining  themfelves  to  any 
jftanding  RuleSt     We  have  fcen  that  Cyrus  be-r 
ing  tq  fight  againft  Crcefus  in  a  large  Plain, 
wh?re  he  found  the  Enemy  taking  meafures 
to  furround  him,  drew  up  his  Men  but  twelve 
4eep  in  File>  whereas  formerly  the  File  was 
twepty-four  deep,    By  this  means  he  augment-r 
ed  the  front  of  his  Army  double,  prevented 
his  being  two  much  over-winged  by  CrcefuSy 
apd  won  the  Vicftory.     It  is  obfervable  too  of 
SiCipio  jit  the  Battle  of  Zama^  that  he  placed 
the  Battalions  of  his  feveral  Lines  direftly  be- 
hind one  another,,  and  not  facing  the  Intervals 
of  the  Lines  before  them,  ais  was  the  common 
Cuftom.     His  Deiign  in  thi?  was,  to  give  free 
iffue  to  the  Elephants,  whofe  Shock  might 
pthcrwife  have  difordered  his  Men,  2iXid:  ren- 
dcr'4  th?P  iftcapable  of  making  any  refiftance. 
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Cafary  at  the  Battle  oiPharfalia  zgolnfiPompey^  CHAP, 
quite  altered  the  manner  of  the  Roman  Imbat- 
telling.  For  having  found  that  Potnpey  ex- 
ceedingly outnumbered  him  in  Horfe,  he  co- 
vered one  of  his  Flanks  with  a  little  River, 
and  drew  all  his 'Cavalry  to  the  other  Flank  5 
among  the  Squadrons  whereof  he  placed 
Bodies  of  this  beft  Infantry,  and  there  began 
the  Battle.  By  this  means,  having  all  his 
Horfe  in  one  Wing,  and  thofe  accompanied 
with  feleA  legionary  Foot,  he  foon  routed 
that  half  of  Pompeys  Horfe  which  oppofed 
all  his,  and  then  falling  into  the  flanks  and 
rear  of  his  Enemy,  gained  the  Vidtory. 

XXXI.  The  drawing  up  the  Army  in  fe- 
veral  Lines,  as  the  nature  of  the  Ground,  and 
the  number  of  the  Forces  would  allow,  is 
what  was  moft  peculiar  to  the  Pjman  Dis- 
cipline, and  has  been  found  fo  confonant  to 
Reafon  and  Experience,  that  it  is  eftablifhed 
as  a  (landing  Maxim  of  War  at  this  Day.    la 
efFeft  thefe  Lines  are  fo  many  Armies :  and 
the  fecond  Line  being  intire,  tho'  the  firft 
fliould  be  broken,  often  recovers  the  Day; 
efpecially  if  the  fecond  Line  be  at  fo  juft  a 
diftance  from  the  firft,  as  not  to  be  difordered 
by  it  when  overthrown ;  and  alfo  fo  near,  that 
fbme  Battalions  of  the  fecond  Line  can  come 
up  timely  enough  to  redrefs  any  beginnings 
of  a  breach  in  the  firft,  without  too  much 
difcompoftng  itfelf.     It  has  likewife  been  often 
pbfcrvcd,  that  whoever  in  a  Battle  keeps  to- 
gether 
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CHARgether  a  Body  df  Men,  that  are  not  led  to 
^^  ^  fight  until  all  the  Enemy's  Squadrons  have 
fought,  rarely  mifles  to  carry  away  the  Vifto- 
ry  5  and  that  he  who  has  the  laft  Referves,  is . 
the  likelieft  in  the  end  to  have  the  Honour  of 
the  Day.  One  fignal  lUuftration  of  this  Truth 
among  many  I  (hall  inftance.  At  the  Battle 
of  Dreux  in  France^  where  the  Conftable 
Montmorency^  tod  Francis  Duke  of  Guife^  the 
greateft  Captains  of  that  Age,  commanded  the 
Royalifts ;  and  Lewis  Prince  of  Gondii  and  the 
Admiral  Chatillon  the  Proteftants ;  the  two  laft 
defeated  all  the  Forces  they  faw,  took  the 
Conftable  Prifpaer,  paft  over  the  Bellies  of  the 
SwitzerSy  who  made  almoft  a  miraculous  re- 
fiftande,  and  concluded  thdy  had  therefore 
Won  the  Viftory.  In  the  mean  while  the 
I>uke  of  Guifci  who  led  the  left  Wing  of  the 
French  King's  Army,  either  by  defign,  as  his^ 
Enemies  faid,  <x  as  an  Ael  of  high  Condud, 
fo  covered  his  Troops  with  the  Village  of 
Bhinville^  and  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  about  it, 
that  he  was  not  fo  much  as  feen  by  the  Pro- 
teftants;  nor  nioved  from  thence,  until  the 
Conftable  was  taken  Prifoncr,  the  Marfhal 
de  St%  Afhdri  killed,  and  all  thofe  Forces  which 
were  confidered  1^  the  Proteftants  as  the  whole 
Army  of  the  Royalifts,  intirely  routed,  and  fo 
confufedly  flyirtg,  that  he  was  in  no  danger  of 
having  his  Squadrons  difordered  by  the  Run-- 
aways  of  bis  own  Party.  But  then,  advancing 
with  his  Troops  which  were  intire,  he  foon 

turned 
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turned  the  fortune  of  the  Day,  took  the  PrirtceCH  AP. 
of  Oncie^  Prifoner,  and  overthrew  all  that  op-^  ^^' 
pofed  him.  For  'tis  a  tedious  and  difficult,  if 
not  an  inipoflible  Task,  to  put  into  good  Or- 
der again  an  Army  that  has  newly  fought,  fd 
as  to  bring  it  fuddenly  to  renew  the  Charge  5 
ibme  being  buficd  about  the  Pillage  and  Pri- 
foners  they  had  taken,  or  are  purfuing  -,  others 
being  loth  to  return  to  new  Dangers  ;  and  all 
in  effed:  being  fo  heated  and  diforiJered,  that 
they  do  not,  or  will  not  hear  the  Commands 
of  their  Superiors. 

XXXIL  One. thing  among  the  Romans  par- 
ticularly deferves  our  Notice,  and  that  is,  that 
thoVtheyftrove  with  incredible  Emulation  to 
obtain  the  firft  Pofts  in  the  Army,  yet  that 
Ambition  once  gratified,  they  did  not  difdain  to 
accept  of  inferior  Offices  after  the  higher,  and 
to  ferve  under  thofe  over  whom  they  had  com- 
manded. It  is  amazing  to  confider  what  a  mul- 
titude of  confular  Senators  fell  in  the  Battle  of 
Camue.  We  have  feen  that  Fahiusy  who  had 
been  thrice  Conful,  and  Di(Slator,  ferved  as 
Lieutenant  under  his  own  Son :  and  that  the 
great  Scipio  accepted  the  fame  Charafter  from 
his  Brother.  Nor  are  thefe  to  be  confidered  ad 
Inflances  fingular  in  their  kind,  for  it  was  in 
reality  the  common  Praftice.  Hence  it  was 
always  in  the  power  of  a  Roman  General,  to 
have  expert,  vigilant,  and  valiant  Conimanders, 
at  the  head  of  thofe  feveral  larger  Divifions, 
of  which  an  Army  is  ufually  compoled  in  a 
2  Day 
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CH  A  P.Day  of  Battle :  Men  of  Judgment,  Authority, 
Y^^and  Prefencc  of  Mind,  to  remedy  all  Diforders, 
and  to  improve  all  Advantages  in  the  critical 
Moment;  than  vsrhich  there  is  nothing  of 
greater  importance  in  general  Engagements, 
as  the  leaft  Delay  or  Remiflhefs  is  but  too  often 
irreparable.  I  believe  it  vvrill  readily  be  al- 
lowed, that  the  mbft  able  and  confummatc 
General,  neither  is  nor  can  be  of  himfelf  fuf- 
ficient  to  redrefs  all  Diforders,  and  lay  hold  of 
all  Advantages  in  an  inftant,  when  Armies  are 
once  engaged.  The  utmoft  he  can  do  is,  to 
choofe  well  the  Field  of  Battle,  to  draw  up 
his  Army  according  thereto  to  moft  advantage, 
to  give  his  general  Orders  with  Prudence  and 
For-efight,  and  to  giv«  the  bcft  Orders  where- 
ever  he  is  in  perfon  :  but  he  cannot  be  every 
where,  nor  fend  his  Orders  timely  enough  to 
every  Place  to  have  them  fuccefsfuUy  obeyed. 
And  therefore  *tis  indifputably  neceffary,  that 
he  have  under  him  expert  chief  Officers,  at 
the  head  of  all  the  great  Divifions  of  the 
Army,  whp  may  fupply  what  is  impoffible 
for  him  fingly  to  command.  For  he  can  be 
well  obeyed  but  to  the  time  he  fends  his 
Troops  to  the  Charge :  after  that,thofe'only  who 
lead  them,  and  are  with  them,  can  aduatethem 
according  to  the  general  Orders,  or  as  theOcca- 
iion  requires  i  whjghthofe  under  him  mufthave 
the  Judgment  to  lay  hold  of  as  it  were  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  Eye,  fo  fhort  a.re  the  Mo- 
ments to  acquire  the  Viftory  ! 
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CHAP. 
XXXIII.  The  placing  the  beft  Men  in  the^  J^^I];^ 
Wings  of  an  Army,  is  very  ancient,  and  fel- 
dom  has  been  omitted,  but  to  the  lofs  of  thofe 
who  were  guilty  of  fuch   Omiffion,     The 
Reafon  is,  that  the  Troops  on  the  Wings  are 
not  wedged  in,  as  the  Troops  in  the  main 
Battle  are ;  but  are  at  liberty  to  take  all  Ad^ 
vantages,  which  Accident,  the  good  Conduift 
of  the  Commander  in  chief,  or  the  ill  Condudt 
of  the  Enemy,  throw  in  their  way :  nor  can 
a  General  fo  much  as  rationally  hope  to  fall 
into  the  flank  and  rear  of  his  Enemy,  but  by 
attacking  one  of  his  Wings ;  becaufe  he  can- 
not ovcrwing  him,  but  only  by  falling  upon 
one  of  his  outward  Flanks.     Hence  an  able 
Commander  choofes  always  to  begin  the  Battle 
on  that  fide,    where  he  judges  himfelf  the 
ftrongeft,  and  his  Enemy  the  weakeft ;  ad- 
vancing with  thofe  Troops  as  expeditioufly  as 
he  can,  whilft  the  reft  of  the  Army  moves 
as  flowly  as  they  may.     For  if  his  firft  Im- 
preffion  be  fuccefsful,  he  may  fall  into  the 
flank  and  part  of  the  rear  of  the  Enemy,  while 
the  refidue  of  the  whole  Army  is  marching 
to  attack  thetn  in  front :  but  then  the  motion 
of  the  Army  muft  be  quicker,  as  foon  as  ever 
they  fee  that  the  advanced  Wing  is  fuccefsful. 
Such  was  the  Conduft  of  EpaminondaSy  at  the 
famous  Battles  oiLeuSira  and  Mantinea.   Such 
too  was  the  Method  followed  by  yulius  Cafary 
when  he  fought    againft  Ariovijius  and  the 
Germans.  Hannibal,  fojuftly  celebrated  for  hi§ 

Skill 
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CHAP  Skill  in  drawing  up  an  Army,  at  the  famous 
Z^Jl  .Battle  of  Cannay  placed,  as  we  have  feen,  all 
"^  his  heft  Men  in  his  two  Wings,  and  his  worft 
Men  in  the  Centre ;  whereby,  when  the  Ro^ 
mans  came  to  the  Charge,  who  had  placed 
their  choiceft  Men  in  their  main  Battle,  they 
foon  pierced  into  the  Body  oiHannibaT%  Army, 
which  was  the  very  thing  he  defigned  they 
fhould  do  :  for  then  with  his  two  Wings,  in 
which  were  the  flower  of  all  his  Troops,  he 
immediately  wheeled  upon  the  Romans^  and 
totally  defeated  them. 

XXXIV.  After  the  Battle  was  fought,  and 
the  ViiStory  apparendy  won,  the  great  Danger 
was,  as  it  ftill  is,  to  purfue  with  too  much 
Ardor,  without  regard  to  what  pafled  in  the 
reft  of  the  Army.  Hence  that  Cuftom  fo  in- 
violably obferved  among  the  Romans^  of  never 
fufFering  the  Legions  to  follow  the  Chace,  or 
break  their  Ranks  upon  any  Occafion  what- 
ever. Only  the  Horfe,  the  light-armed  Men, 
and  what  Soldiers  were  not  of  the  Legions, 
were  fent  upon  this  Service  5  and  the  Purfuit 
was  conduced  with  fo  much  Caution,  that  a 
certain  number  of  Squadrons  always  followed 
in  good  Order,  ready  to  fall  upon  and  break 
the  Enemy  anew,  fhould  they  rally  and  face 
about.  How  many  Victories  feemingly  won, 
have  in  an  inftant  been  loft,  for  want  of  care 
in  thefe  two  Particulars  of  fuch  high  Con- 
cernment, which  therefore  ought  never  to  be. 
omitted.  It  is  certain  that  nothing  more  en- 
courages 
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courages  flying  Enemies  to  rally,  and  Agl^^^^^^' 
again,  than  the  feeing  a  diforderly  Purfuit  of 
them.     For  ia  fuch  a  Purfuit,  all  the  Advan- 
tages   of  the  prevailing  Party    immediately 
vanifli,  if  the   Chaced  do  but   turn  about ; 
fuch  an  Evidence  of  reflor^d  Valour,  tob  ofteti 
daunting  thofe  who  are  to  oppofe  it :  nor  can 
any  thing  more  deter  the  flying  Party  from 
fuch  a  Step,  than  to  fee  feveral  Bodies  in  good 
Order  following' clofe  behind  them,  and  ready 
tp  make  them  repent  of  their  Confidence, 
Ihould  they  venture  upon  any  farther  Oppo- 
fition.     Andtho*  brave  Ofiicers  will  not  ceafc 
preffing,  promifing,  and  even  threatening  their 
Men  that  fly,  to  iface  about ;  yet  the  private 
Soldier,  who  fees  thofe  Bodies  ready  to  fall  on, 
concludes  it  is  fafer  to  run  than  to  refift,  and 
therefore  is  too  often  deaf  to  all  Oratory  or 
Menaces   of   that  nature  :   for  where  oncc 
Terror  has  feized  the  Minds  of  the  Troops, 
they  hear  no  Counfels  but  thofe  which  their 
own  Fears  fuggeft. 


CHAP^ 
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CHAR     VIIL 


Of  the  Attack  and  Defence  of  P laces , 


1.  T  T  T  HAT  we  have  to  offer  upon  this 
W  Subjeft  falls  naturally  under  three 
jeneral  Heads.  Firft^  The  manner  of  for  ti- 
ding Towns  in  ufe  among  the  Ancients^ 
Secondly y  The  Machines  of  War  employed  by 
them  in  Sieges.  Thirdly ^  The  Nature  and 
CondiMdiof^xijittack  znd  Defence.  As  to  the 
firft,  how  far  foever  we  look  back  into  Anti- 

2uity,  we  find  amongft  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
!ities  fortified  in  a  regular  manner,  with  their 
Foflfes,  Curtains  and  Towers.  VitrwoiuSy  in 
treating  of  the  Conftruftion  of  Places  of  War 
in  his  time,  fays,  that  the  Towers  ought  to 
projedt  beyond  the  Walls,  in  order  that  when 
the  Enemy  approaches,  the  Defenders  upon 
the  right  and  lefi:  may  take  them  in  flank  : 
that  they  ought  to  be  round,  and  faced  with 
many  Stones,  becaufe  fuch  as  are  fquare,  are 
foon  beat  bown  by  the  Machines  of  War  and 
battering  Rams,  which  eafily  break  their  An- 
gles :  and  that  near  the  Towers  the  Wall  fliould 
be  cut  within-fide  the  breadth  of  the  Towers, 
and  the  ways  broke  in  this  manner  only  be 
joined  and  continued  by  Beams  laid  upon  the 

two 
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two  Extremities,    without  being  made  faftCHAP* 
with  Iron,  that  in  cafe  the  Enemy  fliould  make  ^  ^'^  - 
himfelf  matter  of  any  part  of  the  Wall,  the 
BejGeged  might .  remove  this  wooden  Bridge, 
and  thereby  prevent  his  paffage  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  Wall,  and  into  the  Towers.     The 
heft  Towns  of  the  Ancients  were  fltuajted  upon 
Eminences^i     They  inclofed  them  fometimes  ' 
within  two  or  three  Walls  and  Ditches.     JS^- 
rqfus,  cxttd  hy  Jo/epbuSy  informs  us  that  iVi?^«- 
cbadnezzar  fortified  Babylon  wit|l  a  triple  In- 
clofure  of  Brick  Walls,  of  a  furprifing  ftrength 
and  height.     PolybiuSy  fpeaking  ofSyringa,  the 
Capital  of  Hyrcama^  which  jinttochus  hefiegcd^ 
fays,   that  City   was  furrounded  with  three 
Ditches,    each  forty-five    Foot    broad,    and 
twenty-two  deep.     Upon  each  fide  of  thefc 
was  a  double  Intrenchriient,  and  behind  all  a 
ftrong  Wall.     The  City  of  Jerufakmy  fays  jfo-- 
fephusy  vrz'^  furrouncjeci  by  a  triple  Wall,  ex- 
cept on  the  fide  of  the  Valleys,  where  there 
was  but  one,  becaufe  they  were  inacceflSble. 
To  thefe  they  had  added  many  other  Works, 
one  of  which,  continues  the  Hiftorian,  had 
it  been  compleated,  would  have  rendered  the 
City  impregnable.     The  Stones  of  which  it 
was  built,  were  thirty  Foot  long  by  fifteen 
broad,  .which  made  it  fo  ftrong,  that  it  was  in 
a  manner  impoflible  to  fap,  or  fliake  it  with 
Machines.    The   whole  was    flanked    witli  ,..^ 

Towers  from  Space  to  Space  pf  extraordinary 
folidity,  and  built  wi^h  wonderful  Art, 
.     Vql.  I.  ^  II.  The 
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CHAP,     II;  The  Ancients  did  not  generally  fapport 
.y^, their  Walls  on  the  infidc  with  Earth,  in  the 
manner  of  the  Talus  or  Slope,  which  made 
the  Attacks  more  dangerous.     For  tho'  the 
Enemy   had    gained    fome     footing    upon 
them,  he  could  not  aflbre  himfelf  of  takinj 
the  City.     It  was  neceflary  to  get  down,  ant 
to  liiake  ufe  of  the  Ladder  by  which  he  had 
mounted ;  and  that  defcent  expofed  the  Sol- 
dier to  very  great  danger..    Vitruvius   how- 
ever obfetves,  that  there  is  nothing  renders  a 
Rampart  fo  ftrong,  as  when  the  Walls  both 
of  the  Curtain  and  Towers  are  fupported  by 
Earth.    For  theft  neither  Rams,  Mines,  nor 
any  odier  Machines  can  (hake  them.    The 
Places  of  War  of  the  Ancients  were  not  al- 
ways fortified  with  Stone  Walls.    They  were 
Ibmetimes  inclofed  within  good  Ramparts  of 
£arth,  of  great  firmnefs  and  folidity.    The 
manner  of  coating  them  with  Turf  was  not 
imknown  to  them,  nor  the  Art  of  iupporting 
the  Earth  with  ftrong  Fafcines,  madfe  faft  by 
Stakes^  and  of  arming  the  top  of  the  Rampart 
teith  a  Ruff  or  Fraife  of  Palifades,  and  the 
foot  of  the  Parapet^  or  Pas  de  Souris^  with 
Another.     They  often  planted  Palifades  alfo  in 
the  Ditch,  to  defend  themfelves  againft  fudden 
Attack*.     They  made  Walls  alfo  with  Beams 
crolSed  over  one  another,  with  fpaces  betwe^i 
theni  m  manner  of  a  Chequer,  the  void  parts  of 
which  they  filled  up  withEarth  andStones.  Such 
almoft  were  tibe  Walls  of  the  City  of  Bourges^ 
'  which 
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>(^ich  Cafar^  in  the  fevcnth  Book  of  his  Wars  C  H  aP* 
-Widb  the  Gauh,  defcribes  as  follows.  The.  ^^* 
Walls  of  Beurges^  and  almpft  thofe  of  th^ 
Country,  were  itiade  of  pieces  of  Wood  forty 
Foot  in  length,  laid  along  the  Earth  at  the 
diftance  of  two  iFoot  firota  each  other,  and 
crofled  over  by  others  of  equal  length  an^  at 
equal  diftance,  wkh  their  ends  to  the  front  of 
the  Wall.  The  fp^ees  on  the  ihfide  were  fiUc^ 
up  with  Earth  and  Fafcines,  and  on  the  out*- 
fide  with  folid  Stones*  He  adds,  that  the 
Work  fcy  this  diipofition  was  agreeable  to  the 
Eye,  and  very  ftrong  5  hecaufc  the  Wood  was 
of  great  force  againft  the  Ram,  and  the  Stones 
againft  Fire :  befides  which,  the  thicknefs  oiE^ 
the  Wall,  which  was  generally  forty  Foot,  or 
the  length  of  the  Beams,  made  it  next  to  im- 
pofiible  either  to  make  a  breach  in  it,  or  throw 
it  down  in  any  nianner* 

jn.  What  I  fliall  fay  in  the  fequd,  whes 
I  come  to  explain  the  manner  of  attacking  an4 
defending  Places,  wii-l  (hew  more  diftinftly 
what  kind  of  Fortifications  thofe  of  the  An- 
cicnts  were.     It  is  pretended  that  ihe  Maderns 
excel  thejn  very  liiuch  in  this  point.     But  as 
the  method  of  Jbtack  and  Defence  is  intirely  ^ 
different,  no  juft  Comparifon  can  be  made* 
'The  ufe  of  Mulkets,  Bombs,  Cannons,  anjji 
other  Fire-arms  fince  the  invention  of  Gun- 
powder, has  occafioned  many  alterations  ia 
the  way  of  conducting  Sieges,  the  duration  of 
irhich  has  been  very  much  abridged  of  late* 

^2  But 
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CHAP. But  thefe  Changes  are  not  fo  confiderablc  a& 
^^  ^  many  imagine,  and  have  added  nothing  either 
to  the  Merit  or  CapacityiOf  Generals.  The 
Moderns  have  imagined  nothing  that  the  An- 
cients could  ufe,  and  have  not  ufed.  We  have 
borrowed  from  them  the  breadth  and  depth 
of  Fofles,  the  thicknefs  of  Walls,  the  Towers 
to  flank  the  Curtains,  the  Palifades,  the  In-. 
trenchments  within  the  Ramparts  and  Towers, 
the.  advantage  of  many  Flanks,  in  multiplying 
of  which  confifls  the  chief  Improvement  of 
modern  Fortification,  and  which  Fire-arma 
make  the  more  eafy  to  execute.  Thefe  are 
the  Remarks  of  Men  of  Ability  and  Judg- 
ment, who  to  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Ancients  made  Wax, 
unite  a  perfetft  Experience  of  the  modem 
Practice  of  it. 

IV.  But  let  us  now  proceed  to  the  Machines 
made  ufe  of  by  the  *  Ancients  in  their  Sieges. 
The  principal  of  thefe  were,  the  Tortoife^  the 
Catapulta^  the  Balifla;  the  Ram^  and  moving 
lowers.     The  ^ortoife  was  a  Machine  com-; 
pofed  of  very  ftrong  and  folid  timber- work.\ 
The  height  of  it,  to  the   uppermoft  Beam,, 
which  fixftained  the  Roof,  was  twelve  Foot. 
The  Bafe  was  fquare,  and  each  of  its  fronts 
tvventy-fiye  Footr     It  was  covered  with  a  kind 
of  quilted  Mattrefs  made  of  raw  Hides,  and 
prepared  with  different  Drugs,  to  prevent  its 
being  fet  on  fire  by  Combuftibles.    This  hqavy 

Machine 
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Machine  was  fupported  upon  four  wheels,  and  CHAP* 
bad  the  name  of  Tortoife  from  its  ferving  as  a  ^^^^^ 
very  ftrong  covering  and  defence,  againft  the 
enormous  weight  thrown  down  on  it ;  thofc 
under  it  being  fafe  in  the  fame  manner  as  a 
Tortoife  under  her  Shell.  It  was  ufed  both 
to  fill  up  the  Ditch,  and  for  fapping.  For 
the  filling  up  of  the  Ditch,  it  was  neceffary  to 
join  feveral  of  them  together  in  a  Line,  and 
very  near  one  another.  Diodorus  Skulus,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  Siege  of  HalkarnaJJus  by  Alexander 
the  Greats  fays,  that  he  firft  caufed  three  Tor* 
toifes  to  approach,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  Ditch, 
and  that  afterwards  he  planted  his  Rams  upoa 
the  fpace  filled  up,  to  batter  the  Wall.  This 
Machine  is  often  mentioned  by  Authors.  There 
were,  without  doubt,  Tortoifes  of  different 
forms  and  fizes.  Some  indeed  are  of  opinion, 
that  becaufe  of  its  enormous  weight,  it  could 
not  be  moved  from  place  to  place  on  Wheels, 
but  was  pufhed  forwards  on  Rollers.  Under 
thefe  Rollers  the  way  was  laid  with  ftrong 
Planks,  to  faciliate  its  motion,  and  prevent  its 
finking  into  the  Ground,  from  whence  it  would 
have  been  very  difficult  to  have  removed  it. 
The.  Ancients  have  obferved,  that  the  Roof  had 
,a  thicker  covering  of  Hides,  Hurdles,  Sea- weed, 
.Gf  r.  than  the  Sides,  as  it  was  expofed  to  much 
greater  Shocks  from  the  weight  thrown  upon 
k  by  the  Befieged.  It  had  a  Dopr  in  front, 
.which  was  drawn  up  by  a  Chain  as  far  as  was 
.jnfcefTary,  and  covered  the  Soldiers  at  work  in 
i&lling  up  the  Ditch.  . , 

,        .  qj  V/Thi 
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CHaK     V,  T»E  Mufiulus,  tho'  ver^  littte  nhi^i^ 
^^^-    ftood  by  modern  Authors,  Whd  IkiVfe  repre- 
fentcd  it  varioufly,  w&^  undoubtedly  a  kind  of 
Tortoifc,  very  low,  md  With  a  (harp  Roof. 
Such  was  that  of  Cafar  at  the  Siege  of  ife&*-^ 
Jkilks.    It  was  fixty  Foot  in  Length, '  and  wis 
moved  forward  to  the  Walls  upon  Rollers^ 
where  it  w^s  fixed  over  the  part  of  th*  Ditdt 
filled  up.     The  Tower  of  Brick  which  he 
built  there,  copimunicated  with  this  Mufculus 
and  the  Trenches.     Cafar  fays  the  Planks  of 
the  Roof  were  covered  with  Bricks  and  Mor- 
tar, over  which  Hides  were  laid,  to  prevent  the 
Mortar  from  diflblving  by  thie  Water  which  the 
Befieged  might  pour  down  upon  it :  and  to  fe- 
cure  it  from  Stones  and  Fire,  it  w^s  again  cover- 
ed over  with  thick  quilted  Mattreffes  properly 
|)repared.     All  this  was  done  under  Mantles, 
after  which  it  was  thruft  forward  orv  a  fuddea 
from  the  Tower  to  the  Walls.     Befidcs  this, 
there  was  another  kind  of  Mufculus^  that  was 
ufed  for  levelling  the  Ground,  and  Ikying  thfc 
Planks  on  which  the  Tortoifes  afnd  moving 
Towers  were  to  advance  to  the  Ditch.     They 
were  like  this,  of  greater  length  than  breadth^ 
and  equal  in  breadth  to  the  way  they  Were  to 
level.     There  were  leveral  other  A^achines  in** 
tended  f 6  cover  thd  Soldiers,  called  Oi?/af,  P/m^ 
iti^  Vineay  Which  I  fhall  not  undertaEke  tb  dies 
fctibfe  here,  to  avoid  PraliScity.     ^Ii€y  toay  be 
^omprifed  in  general  under  the  Name  of  Mafh- 
(Ics^  or  Sheds. 

VI.  Tna 
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VL  The  Catapulta  and  BaUJia  were  intend-C  HAE. 
cd  for  difcharging  Darts,  Arrows,  and  Stones.  ,_^^ 
They  were  of  ditferent  fizes,  and  conffequently 
produced  more  or  lefs  efFeft.  Some  were 
ufed  in  Battles,  and  might  be  called  Field- 
pieces  :  others  were  employed  in  Sieges,  which 
wastheufemoftcommonlymadeof them.  The 
Bali/lie  muft  have  been  the  heavieft  and  moft 
difficult  to  carry,  becaufe  there  was  always  a . 
greater  number  of  Catapulta  in.  the  Armies. 
Livy^  in  his  Defcription  of  the  Siege  of  G^r- 
tbagey  feys,  that  there  were  an  hundred  and 
twenty  great,  and  more  than  two  hundred 
fmall  Gatapuka  taken,  with  thirty- three  great 
Balifta^  and  fifty-two  fmall  ones.  Jofephus 
mentions  the  fame  difference  amongft  the  i?^- 
mans^  who  had  three  hundred  Catapulta^  and 
forty  Balifi^y  at  the  Siege  of  Jerufakm.  Thefe 
Machines  had  a  force  which  it  is  not  eafy  to 
comprehend,  but  which  all  good  Authors  at- 
teft.  Vegetim  fays,  that  the  Balifla  difcharg- 
ed  Darts  with  fo  much  rapidity  and  violence, 
that  nothing  could  refift  their  Force.  Atbe^* 
neus  tells  us,  that  Agejiflratm  made  one  of  little 
more  than  two  Foot  in  length,  which  (hot 
Darts  almdft  five  hundred  Paces.  Thefe  Ma- 
chines were  not  unlike  our  Crofs-bows;  There 
were  others  of  much  greater  force^  which 
threw  Stones  of  three  hundred  weight,  up-* 
wards  of  an  hundred  and  twenty-five  PaceSt 
Wc  find  furprifing  effe<5ts  of  them  in  Jofephuu 
The  Dwt*  of  the  Catapultct^  he^  tells  usi  de^ 

q4  ilroycd 
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CHAP.ftroycd  abundance  of  People.  The  Stones 
^^^*  from  the  Balijla  beat  down  the  Battlements, 
and  brpke  the  Angles  of  the  Towers  \  nol-  was 
there  any  Phalanx  fo  deep,  but  one  of  thefc 
Stones  would  fwecp  a  whole  File  of  it  from 
one  end  to  the  other*  Folard^  in  his  Com- 
mentary upon  Polybius^  fays  their  Force  wi|s 
very  near  equal  to  that  of  Artillery.  ^ 

VII.  The  Ram  was  compofed  of  a  large 
long  Beam,  armed  at  one  end  with  Iron  in  the 
form  of  a  Ram's  Head,  and  of  the  fame  big- 
nefs  with  the  Beam.     This  piece  of  Wood  was 
fufpended  by  Chains  in  aquilibrioj  in  order  tQ 
be  fet  in  motion  with  the  greater  eafe.     An 
hundred  Men,  more  or  lefs,  worked  it  by  main 
Strength,  to  ftrike  it  againft  a  Wall  or  Rani- 
part,  in  order  to  beat  them  down  after  having 
ihaken  them  by  repeated  Blows.     Care  was 
taken  to  clothe  this  Beam  with  wet  Leather, 
to  prevent  its  being  fet  on  fire.     It  was  flung 
Vinder  a  kind  of  moving  Tortoife  or  Gallery, 
which  covered  more  than  half  of  it,  in  order 
to  ftielter  thofe  who  worked  the  Ram  from  the 
Stones  and  Darts  of  the  Befieged.    The  efFe<5i:s 
of  Jthis  Machine  were  prodigious.     As  it  was 
one  of  thofe  that  did  moft  hurt,  many  Me- 
thods were  contrived  to  render  it  ufelefs.  Fire 
was  darted  upon  the  Roof  that  covered,  and 
the  Timber  that  fupported  it,  in  order  to  burn 
them  with  the  Ram.     To  deaden  its  Blows,; 
Sacks  of  Wool  were  let  down  againft  the 
Place  at  which  it  was  levelled.     A  Machine 

was 
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was  alfo  made  ufe  of  againft  it,  called  the  U^olf^  CHAP, 
by  way  of  oppofition  to  the  Ram,  with  which  ^  Y^^^ 
they  endeavoured  to  grapple  it,  in  order  to 
draw  it  to  themfelves,  or  break  it.  Jofepbus 
relates  a  furprifing  action  of  a  Jew^  who,  at 
the  Siege  of  Jotophaty  threw  a  Stone  of  an  un- 
common fize  upon  the  Head  of  the  Ram  with 
fuch  Violence,  that  he  loofened  it  from  the 
the  Beam,  and  made  it  fall  down.  He  leaped 
afterwards  from  the  top  of  the  Wall  to  the 
bottom,  took  the  Head  from  the  midft  of  the 
Enemy,  and  carried  it  back  with  him.  He 
received  five  Arrows  in  his  Body ;  and  not- 
withftanding  thofe  Wounds,  boldly  kept  his 
Pod  till  through  lofs  of  Blood  and  Strength, 
he  fell  from  the  Wall,  and  the  Ram's  Head 
with  him,  with  which  he  would  never  part.' 

VIII.  The  moving  Towers  were  niade  of  am 
affemblage  of  Beams  and  flrong  Planks,  not 
unlike  a  Houfe.  To  fecure  them  againft  the 
Fires  thrown  by  the  Befieged,  they  were 
covered  with  raw  Hides,  or  with  pieces  of 
Cloth  made  of  Hair.  Their  height  was  in 
proportion  to  their  Bafe.  They  were  fome- 
times  thirty  Foot  fquare,  and  fometimes  forty 
or  fifty.  They  were  higher  than  the  Walls 
or  even  Towers  of  the\City.  They  were 
fupported  upon  feveral  Wheels  according 
to  mechanic  Prindples,  by  the  means  of  which 
the  Machine  was  eafily  made  to  move,  how 
great,  foever  it  might  be.  The  Town  was  ia 
great  danger  if  this  Tower  could  approach  the 

Walls ; 
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CHAP.  Walls :  for  it  had  Stairs  from  6nc  Story  to  a-i 
^5Lj  thcr,  and  included  different  methods  of  attack/ 
At  bottom  it  had  a  Ram  to  batter  the  Wail, 
and  on  the  middle  Story  a  Draw-bridge,  made 
of  two  Beams  with  Rails  of  Bafket*work) 
which  let  down  eaiiiy  upon  the  Wall  of  the 
C^,  when  within  reach  of  it*  The  Befiegers 
pafTed  upon  this  Bridge  to  make  themfelves 
iliafters  of  the  Wall.  Upon  the  higher  Stories 
were  Soldiers  armed  with  Partisans,  and  mif- 
five  weapons,  who  ki6pt  a  perpetual  difcharge 
upon  the  Works.  Wnen  Affairs  were  in  thk 
pofture,  a  Place  feldom  held  out  long ;  for 
what  could  diofe  hope  who  had  nothing 
to  confide  in  but  the  height  of  their  Ram« 
^artSy  when  they  faw  others  fuddenly  appear 
which  commanded  them?  The  People  of 
Namur  demanded  to  capitulate,  when  Cafart 
Tower,  of  which  tfcey  had  made  a  Jeft  whilft 
at  a  diftance,  was  feen  to  move  towards  them^ 
vety  faft.  They  believed  this  a  Prodigy,  fays 
CafoTj  and  were  ailonilhed  that  Men  of  our- 
jSze  ^ould  think  of  carrying  fo  vafi:  and 
laieavy  a  Machine  to  their  Walls.    Their  De- 

J>uties  obferved,  that  the  iSmz^s  were  doubt* 
efs  affifted  by  die  Gods  in  their  Wars,  fined 
diey  could  make  Machines  of  fo  enormous 
a  fizc  advance  fo  fvi^iftly.  It  is  indeed  no  ven- 
der they  were  furprifed,  as  they  had  neither 
feen  nor  heard  of  any  fuch  thing  before,  and 
as  this  TowOT  feensied  to  advance  by  Inchant- 
ment  and  of  itfdfi  the  mechanic  Powers  that 
moved  it  being  imperceptible  to  thgie  of  th^e 

Place. 
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Plate.  Thefe  Towers  werft  fomctimes  for- ^^  A  Pi 
h)anded  with  Corridors  or  Galleries  at  each  ,  ^^^' 
Story,  to  prevent  their  being  ftt  oil  fit6 :  and 
Indeed  nothing  bettfer  cduld  have  been  invent- 
td  For  this  putpofe,  as  the  Galleries  wete  fiUei 
Vridi  Troops  armed  with  miffive  Weapons, 
who  made  their  difcharges  from  behind  thb 
Parapets,  if  we  may  fo  term  them,  and  werb 
always  ready  to  pull  out  the  Darts  of  Fire, 
and  cxtinguifh  all  other  Combuftibles  thrown 
againii  the  Tower  ;  fo  that  it  was  iiiipoflibre 
for  the  Fire  to  make  the  leaft  prcgrefs,  the 
Remedy  being  always  at  hand.  Thefe  Corriv 
dors  were  built  upon  Beams  that  projedted  five 
or  fix  Foot  beyond  the  Tower,  feveral  of 
which  kind  are  ftiW  to  be  feen  upon  T:raj^fi% 
Cofluran, 

IX.  Havii^tg  thus  defcribed  the  principal 
Machines  made  ufe  of  by  the  Ancients  in 
Sieges,  I  now  proceed  to  the  ^tack  and  De- 
fence  of  Places^  which  I  fhal!  treat  in  as  brief 
a  manner  as  poffible,  confining  myfelf  to  the 
moft  eflential  Parts.  When  Cities  were  ex-* 
tremcly  ftrong  and  populous,  they  were  fur- 
rounded  with  an  Intrenchment  on  the  fide 
next  the  Town,  and  another  on  that  towards 
the  Country.  Thefe  were  called  Lines  of 
Circumvallation  and  Contravallation.  The 
Beficgcrs  pitched  their  Camp  between  thefe 
two  Lines.  Thofe  of  ContravallatiOn  were 
againft  the  befieged  City,  the  others  againft 

Attempts  from  without.    When  it  wise  fore- 
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CHAP,  fccn  that  the  Siege  would  be  of  long  duration, 
y|^^  it  was  often  changed  into  a  Blockade,  and  theh 
the  two  Lines  in  queftion  were  folid  Walls  of 
ftrong  Mafonry,  flanked  with  Towers^at  pro- 
-  per  diftances.    There  is  a  remarkable  Exam- 
ple of  this  at  the  Siege  of  Plataa  by  the  La^ 
cedamonians  and  TbebanSy  of  which  Thucydides 
has  left  us  a  very  particular  Account.     The 
two  furrounding  Lbes  were  compofed  of  two 
Walls  fixteen  Foot  diilant,  and  the  Soldiers 
lay  in  that  Space,  which  was  divided  into 
Quarters  5  fo  that  it  might  have  been  taken 
^for  only  one  Wall  with  high  Towers  from 
diftance  to  diftance.     Thefe  Towers  occupied 
•.  the  whole  Interval,  in  order  to  enable  the  Bc- 
fiegers  to  defend  themfelves  at  the  fame  time 
^agarnft  thofe  within  and  thofe  without.     The 
Quarters  of  the  Soldiers  could  not  be  gone 
round  without  crofling  the  Towers,  and  the 
'top  of  the  Wall  was  fkirted  with  a  Parapet 
of  Ofier.     There  was  a  Ditch  on  each  fide, 
the  Earth  of  which  had  been  ufed  to  make 
^  Bricks  for  the  Wall.     In  this  manner  "Tbucy-^ 
dides  defcribes  thefe  two  furrounding  Walls, 
which  were  of  no  great  circumference,  the 
.  City  being  very  fmall.     This  Siege,  or  rather 
Blockade,  was  very  famous  among  the  An- 
.  cients,  and  the  more  on  account  of  the  fur- 
prifing  efcape  of  the  Garrifon,  notwithftand- 
ing  all  thefe  Fortifications.     For  this  purpofe 
they  applied  Ladders  to  the  inward  Wall. 
After  they  had  got  upon  the  Platform,  and 
feized  the  two  adjoining  Towers,  they  drew 
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up  the  Ladders,  and  let  them  down  on  the  C  H  A  P. 
other  fide  of  the  outward  ^Wall,  bjr  which ;  Vin. 
they  defcended  to  the  bottom,  drawing  up  in' 
Line  of  Battle  as  faii  as  they  came  down.     In 
this  manner  by  the  favour  of  a  dark  Night,- 
tbey  got  fafc  to  jitbens. 

4 

X.  The  Camp  of  the  i?^/wtf»  Army  before 
Numanttay  took  up  a  much  greater  extent  of 
Ground.  That  City  was  four  and  twenty. 
Stadia  in  circumference,  that  is  to  fay,  a 
League.  Scipioy  when  he  invefted  it,  caufed, 
a  Line  of  Circumvallation  to  be  drawn,  whichv 
inclofed  more  than  twice  the  Ground  the  City 
ftood  upon.  When  this  Work  was  finifhed, 
another  Line  was  thrown  up  againft  the  Be- 
fieged,  at  a  reafonable  diftance  from  the  firft, 
compofed  of  a  Rampart  of  eight  Foot  thick 
by  ten  high,  which  was  ftrengthened  witb 
ilrong  Palifades.  The  whole  was'  flanked- 
with  Towers  of  an  hundred  Foot  froH\^  eacK 
other.  It  is  not  eaiy  to  comprehend  in  what 
manner  the  Romans  compleated  thefe  immenfe 
Works ;  a  Line  of  Circumvallation  of  more 
than  two  Leagues  in  compafs  !  but  nothing  w 
more  certain  than  the  Fadt.  He  alfo  erefted 
four  Pofts  upon  the  Banks  of  the  River 
Duara^  contiguous  to  the  Lines ;  and  con- 
trived a  Stoccado  or  Chain  of  floating  Beams^ 
pierced  through  crofs-wife  with  long  Stakes 
pointed  vsrith  Iron,  to  prevent  Barks  from  en- 
tering, and  Divert  from  getting  any  Intelli-: 
gencc  of  what  was  doing  in  the  Camp. 
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ym^'  XL  Cjesar's  Circumvalktion  before  jHe^a^ 
was  formed  of  Fafcines  mftead  of  Turf,  with 
its  Parapet  end  Fraife  made  of  large  Stakes, 
whofe  Brahehes  were  cut  in  points,  and  burnt 
at  the  ends,  like  Stags  Horns.  They  feemed 
like  Wings  at  the  foot  of  the  Parapet,  or  like 
the  Oar$  of  a  Oalley  inclining  downwards* 
Of  the  fame  nature  are  the  Frsufes  of  the  Mo- 
derns, that  are  far  from  being  fo  well  imiagin-* 
ed,  a;id  are  fmoeth-pointcd  Palifades,  bend- 
ing downwards  to  prevent  fcaling.  The  Mo«* 
derns  fix  them  in  tne  fame  manner  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Parapet,  where  they  form  a  kin4 
of  Qn^ure  very  agreeable  to  the  Eye.  The 
Battlements  mentioned  by  Cafar  were  like  the 
modern  Embrazwes  for  Cannon.  Here  the 
Archers  were  placed.  Upon  the  Parapet  of 
the  Towers,  field  Baliftas  were  planted  to 
ftank  the  Works.  Towers  were  not  always 
of  Wood,  but  fometimes  of  Earth  covered 
With  Turf,  or  ftrengthened  with  Fafcines. 
They  were  much  higher  than  the  reft  of  the 
IntrenchxRcnt,  and  fometimes  had  Towers  of 
Wood  raifed  upon  them  for  battering  the 
Places  that  commanded  the  Camp.  -Some 
Augers  have  believed,  that  thefc  Intrench- 
ments  and  Works  of  the  Ancients  in  the  Fields 
were  perpendicular :  but  that  Opinion  is  very 
sA^furd.  Thefc  had  a  Platform  with  its  Talus 
or  Slope,  and  fometimes  Banquettes,  in  the 
form  of  'Steps  for  afcending  ;  befides  which, 
at  the  Towers,  there  were  Ways  made  to  ga 

up. 
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Mp.    All  this  was  indifpenfibly  neecflarjr  inCilAP* 
Qt^'s  hints,  as  they  were  very  high,  toprc^,^^^ 
Yexjt  rfje  Earth  from  falling  away* 

XU.  Thus  much  for  tht  two  lines  of 
Circumvallation.  We  proceed  now  to  the 
Ground  inclofed  between  the  two  Foffles^' 
which  is  far  the  moil  curious  part  of  thi$  ee«- 
Icbrated  Blockade*  and  will  be  beft  explained 
m  Cafar's  own  Words.  "  As  the  Soldiera 
were  employed  at  the  fame  tkne  to  fetch 
Wood  and  Provifions  fnom  a  confiderable 
diftance,  and  to  wcMrk  at  the  Fortifications^ 
wd  the  Epemy  oftea  fallied  at  feveral  Gates 
to  interrupt  them  j  Ca/ar  found  it  necelTary 
to  make  fome  addition  to  his  Lines,  that 
they  might  not  require  fo  many  Msn  to 
guard  them.  He  Aereforc  took  Trees  o£ 
no  great  height,  or  large  Branches,  which 
he  caufed  to  be  toade  fharp  at  the  ends^ 
and  running  a  Trench  of  five  Foot  deep 
beforQ  the  Lines,  he  orda^d  them  to  be 
put  into  it,  and  made  fail  ^  bottom,  fo  that 
they  could  nost:  be  pulled  up«  ThisTrepdi^ 
was  again  filled  up  in  fudi  a  manncar  that 
nothing  but  the  tops  of  the  Branches  2,v^ 
peared,  of  which  the  points  muft  hBmtm 
into  thofe  who  fhould  have  endeavouced  to 
pafs  them.  As  there  were  fivellawa  of 
them  interwoven  iin  a  masmer  with  ^ach 
other,  they  were  iiinavoidahle*  In  the  front 
of  thefe  he  caufed  Pits  of  three  Foot  deep 
to  be  dug,  in  the  form  of  the  ^incunx. 
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CHAP.«  In  thofc  Pits  he  fixed  ftrong  Stakes,  burnt' 
YP^  /^  and  {barpcned  at  the  top,  which  rofe  only 
*^  four  Inches  above  the  level  of  the  Ground^^ 
**  into  which  they  were  planted  three  Foot 
^*  deeper  than  the  Pits,  for  the  fake  of  firm- 
•*  nefs.  The  Pits  were  covered  over  with 
"  Bufhes  to  deceive  the  Enemy.  There  were 
**  eight  Rows  of  them,  at  the  diftancc  of 
^*  three  Foot  from  each  other.  In  the  front 
^*  of  all  he  fowed  the  whole  fpace  between 
"  the  Pits  and  the  advanced  Ditch,  with 
"  Crows  Feet  of  an  extraordinary  fize,  which 
«*  the  Soldiers  called  Spurs."  The  other  Line, 
to  prevent  Succours  from  without,  was  intirely' 
the  fame  with  this. 

XIII.  Tho'  Trenches,  oblique  Lines,  Mines, 
and  other  the  like  Inventions,  feem  neither 
often  nor  clearly  expreffed  in  Authors,  we  can 
hardly  fuppofe  with  reafon/  that  they  were 
not  in  ufe  amongft  the  Greeks^znd  Romans.  Is 
it  probable,  that  with  the  Ancients,  whofc 
Generals-,  among  their  other  excellent  Quali- 
ties, had  in  an  eminent  degree  that  of  taking 
great  care  to  fpare  the  Blood  and  Lives  of  their 
Soldiers,  Approaches  were  made  in  bcfieging 
without  any  precautions  againft  the  Machines 
of  the  Befieged,  whofe  Ramparts  were  fo  well 
provided,  and  Defence  fo  bloody  i  Tho*  there 
were  no  mention  of  this  in  any  of  the  Hifto- 
rians,  who  might  poffibly  in  the  Defcription 
of  Sieges  omit  this   Circumftance,  as  well 

.known 
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known  to  all  the  World  ;  we  fliould  not  con- CHAP, 
elude  that  fuch  able  Generals  either  did  not .  ^^^* 
know,  or  -negle<5led  things,  on  the  one  fide  fo 
important^  and  on  the  other  fo  eafy ;  and 
which  muft  naturally  have  entered  the 
thoughts  of  every  Man,  ever  fo  little  verfed 
in  attacking  Places.  But  feveral  Hiftorians 
fpeakof  them  5  of  which  one  fliall  fuffice  for 
all  the  reft :  this  is  Polypi  us,  where  he  relates 
the  Siege  of  the  City  Echinna  by  Philip.  He 
concludes  the  Defcription  of  it  with  thefe 
Words :  "  To  cover  from  the  Arrows  of  the 
'*  Befieged,  as  well  thofe  that  went  from  the 
"  Camp  to  the  Works,  as  thofe  who  returned 
"  from  the  Works  to  the  Camp,  Trenches 
"  were  drawn  from  the  Camp  to  the  Tor- 
"  toifes,  and  thofe  Trenches  covered  at  top." 
Long  before  Philips  Demetrius  Poliocertes  had 
ufed  the  fame  method  at  the  Siege  of  Rhodes, 
lyiodorus  Siculus  tells  us,  that  famous  Warrior 
caufed  Tortoifes,  and  Galleries  cut  in-  the 
Earth,  or  covered  Mines,  to  be  made,  for 
communication  with  the  Batteries  of  Rams  j  and 
ordered  a  Trench  with  Blinds  over  head,  to 
cover  and  fecure  the  Troops,  in  going  and 
coming  from  the  Towers  and  Tortoifes.  The 
Seamen  and  Marines  were  appointed  for  this 
Service  :  the  Work  was  four  Stadia  in  length, 
that  is  to  fay^  five  hundred  Paces. 

XIV.  But  tho'  their  Approaches  were  not 
intirely  like  thofe  of  the  Moderns,  nor  fo  deep 
in  the  Earth,  the  Fire  from  our  Works  being 
of  a  quite  different  nature  from  that  of  the 
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CH A?.Catapult^ and Balijitej  tho'  furprifingly  violent ; 
2}^'  yet  it  is  certain  from  the  above  Accounts,  apd 
others  that  might  be  produced  in  great  num- 
ber, that  they  went  under  cover  from  their 
Camp  to  their  Batteries,   and  ufed  more  or  lefs 
Precaution,    according  to  the  Strength   and 
Valour  of  theBefieged,  and  the  number  of  their 
Machines,  by  which  they  regulated  the  form  of 
thieir  Approaches  or  Trenches.  Thefe  were  of 
two  forts.    The  firft  ^yere  compofed  of  a  Blind 
of  Hurdle*  or  ftrongFafcines,  placed  on  the  fide 
of  each  other,  without   any  fpace    between 
them  >  fo  that  they  formed  a  kind  of  Wall  of 
five  or  fix  Foot  high,  with  Loop-holes  cut, 
from  fpace  to  fpace,  between  the  Fafcines,  or 
through  the  Hurdles.     To  fupport  this  Blind, 
it  is  fuppofed  they  planted  forked  pieces  of 
Wood  in  the  Ground,  upon  which  long  Poles 
were    laid    crofs-wife,  with  the  Fafcines  or 
Hurdles  made  faft  to  them.     The  other  kind 
of  Approaches   was  very  different   from  the 
former,  and  confifted  of  feveral  Trenches  or 
Galleries  of  Communication   covered  at  top, 
drawn  in  a  right  line  from  the  Camp  to  the 
Works,  or  to  the  Parallels,  not  much  unlike 
ours.     The  Galleries  of  Communication  were 
cut  ten  or  twelve  Foot  broad  in  the  Earth, 
The  Worjcmen  threw  up  the  Earth  on  both 
fides,  which  they  fupported  with  Fafcines,  and 
covered  the  fpace  with  Hurdles  and  Earth  laid 
upon  Poles  and  Rafters.     The  whole  length 
of  thefe  Galleries  in  the  Earth,  they  cut  Loop- 
holes through  the  fides  and  iflues  to  go  out  at. 
On  the  fides  of  thofe  covered  Trenches  or 

Com- 
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Communications  were  Efplanades,  or  placesCHAP. 
of  Arms,  which  extended  the  whole  front  of  ,^^^ 
the  Attack.  Thefe  Places  were  fpacious,  and 
capable  of  containing  a  great  Body  of  Troops 
in  order  of  Battle  :  for  here  they  were  ported 
to  fupport  their  Towers,  Tortoifes,  Batteries 
of  Rams,  Baliftas,  and  Catapultas,  againftthe 
Sallies  of  the  Befieged. 

XV.  The  firft  parallel  Trench,  next  the 
Body  of  the  Place,  was  drawn'  along  the  fide 
of  the  Fofle,  and  ferved  as  a  Communication 
to  the  battering  Towers  and  Tortoifes  of  the 
Befiegers.  This  fort  of  Communications  to 
the  moving  Towers  were  fometimes  qovered 
at  top  by  a  Blind  of  Hurdles  and  Fafcines  $ 
bccaufe  asthey  ran  along  the  fide  of  the  Coun- 
terfcarp,  they  were  expofed  to  the  downright 
dilcharges  of  the  Towers  and  Ramparts  of  the 
Befieged.  Loop-holes  were  cut  in  the  fides  of 
them,  through  which  the  Befiegers  battered 
without  inter miflion  the  Works.  Thefe  co- 
vered Lines  ferved  befidesfor  filling  up  the 
FoflTes,  and  had  Paflagcs  of  Communication 
with  the  battering  Tortoifes  cut  in  them, 
which  Tortoifes  were  pufhed  forward  upon 
the  part  of  the  Fofle  filled.  When  the  Walls 
of  a  Place  were  not  high,  thefe  Trenches 
were  not  covered  with  Blinds,  either  at  top 
or  in  front,  but  only  with  a  Parapet  of  the 
Earth  dug  out  of  them,  like  thofe  of  the  Mo- 
derns. At  fome  diftancc  from  this  Parallel 
another  was  cut  behind  it,  which  left  a  fpacc 
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CHAP. between  them  of  die  nature  of  our  Efplanades 
^ni.  or  Places  of  Arms.  Here  the  Batteries  of 
Baliflas  and  Catapultas  were  erefted,  which 
differed  from  ours  only  in  being  higher*  Thpre 
was  fometimes  a  third  upon  the  fame  parallel 
Line/ .  Thefe  Places  of  Arms  contained  all 
the  Troops  that  guarded  the  Works.  The 
Lines  communicated  by  the  Galleries  or 
Trenches  covered  at  top. 

m 

XVL  It  is  certain  therefore  the   ufe  of 
Trenches  was  well  known  to  thie  Ancients, 
without  which  they  could  have  formed  no 
Siege.     Thefe  Trenches  are  often  mentioned . 
in  Authors  by  the  Latin  Word  jiggeres^  which 
does  not  always  fignify  Cavaliers  or  Platforms>» 
The  Cavaliers  were  Mounts  of  Earth,  on  which 
Machines  were  planted,  and  were  thrown  up 
in  the  following  manner.     The  Work  was 
begun  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  that  fide  of  the 
Foffe  next  the  Country.     It  was .  carried  on 
under  the  cover  of  Mantles  or  moving  Sheds, 
of  confiderable  height,  behind  which  the  Sol- 
diers worked  in  fecurity  from  the  Machines 
of  the  Befieged.     This  fort  of  Mantles  or  Gal-. 
leries  were  not  always  compofed  of  Hurdles 
and  Fafcines,  but  of  raw  Hides,  Mattreffes, 
or  of  a  Curtain  made  of  ftrong  Cables,  the 
whole  fufpended  between  very  high  Mails, 
fixed  in  the  Ground,  which  broke  the  force 
of  whatever  was  difeharged  againft  it.     The 
Work  was  continued  to  the  height  of  thefe 
fufpended  Curtains,  which  were  raifed  in  pro- 
portion with  it.     At  the  fame  time  the  void 
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rpaces  of  the  Platform  were  filled  up  withC HAP. 
Stones,  Earth,  and  other  Materials;  whilft^^^ 
feme  were  employed  in  levelling  and  beating 
down  the  Earth,  to  make  it  firm,  and  capable 
of  fuftlining  the  weight  of  the  Towers  and 
Machines  to  be  planted  upon  it.  From  thefe 
Towers  and  Batteries  of  Baliftas  and  Catapul- 
taa,  an  hail  of  Stones,  Arrows,  and  large 
Darts  were  difchirged  upon  the  Ramparts  and 
Works  of  the  Befieged. 

XVIL  Tttfi  Terrafs  which  Alexander  the 
Great  Gaufed  to  be  raifed  againft  the  Rock  of* 
Corian€e  Vfzs  very  furprifing.  That  Rock^ 
which  was  fuppofed  impregnable,  was  two 
ihoufand  five  hundred  Paces  high,  and  fevent 
or  eight  hundred  round*  It  was  exceflively 
fteep  oil  all  fides,  having  only  one  path  he.wa 
i&0oi  the  rock,  by  which  no  more  than  one 
Man  could  afcend  without  difficulty.  It  wa^ 
ibfefide*  fufroatided  with  a  deep  Abyfs,  which 
fefVed  ihfteafd  of  a  Foffe,  and  which  it  was 
necefJary  to  fill  up,  in  order  to  approach  it* 
AH  thefe  Difficulties  were  not  capable  of  dif- 
Couraging  Alexander,  to  whofe  Valour  and  For-* 
tune  nothing  appeared  impoffible*  He  began 
thereffore  by  ordering  the  high  Fir-trees,  that 
ftlrroutided  the  Place  in  great  numbers,  to  be 
€ttt  down,  in  brder  toufe  thepi  as  Stairs  to  de- 
Icefitd  iirto  the  Fofli^.  His  Troops  Worked 
iiight  and  day  in  filling  it  up.  Tho  the  whole 
Atmf  were  employed  in  their  turns  at  this 
Work,  they  ccMild  do  no  more  than  thirty  Foot 
a  Day,  and  fomething  lefs  z,  Night,  fo  difficult 
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C  H  A  p. was  the  Work.    When  it  was  more  advanced^ 
VIII.  and  began  to  come  nearer  the  due  height,  they 
'drove  Piles  into  both  fides  of  the  Foffe  at  pro- 
per diftances  from  each  other,  with  Beams 
laid  crofs,  in  order  to  fupport  the  weight  to  be 
laid  on  it.    They  then  formed  a  kind  of  Floor 
or  Bridge  of  Wicker  and  Fafcines,  which  they 
covered  with  Earth  to  equal  the  height  of  the 
fide  of  the  Fofle,  fo  that  the  Army  could  ad- 
vance on  a  Way  even  with  the  Rock.     'Till 
then  the  Barbarians  had  derided  the  Undertak- 
ing, believing  it  utterly  impracticable:  but  when 
they  faw  themfelves  expofed  to  the  Darts  of 
the  Enemy,  who  worked  upon  their  Terrafs 
behind  the  Mantles  ;  they  began  to  lofe  cou- 
rage, demanded  to  capitulate,  and  foon  after 
furrendered  the  Rock  to  Alexander. 

XVIIL  The  filling  up  of  the  Foffes  was 
not  always  fo  difficult  as  in  this  Inflance,  but 
never  failed  to  require  great  Precautions  and 
Labour.  The  Soldiers  worked  under  cover 
in  the  Tortoifes,  and  other  the  like  Machines. 
The  FoflTes  were  filled  up  with  Stones,  the 
trunks  of  Trees,  and  Fafcines,  the  whole 
mingled  with  Earth.  It  was  neceflary  that 
thefe  Works  fhould  be  of  great  folidity,  to  bear 
the  prodigious  weight  of  the  Machines  planted 
upon  them,  which  would  have  made  them  fall 
in,  if  this  kind  of  Caufeway  had  been  compofed 
only  of  Fafcines.  If  the  Fofles  were  full  of 
Water,  they  began  by  drawing  it  off,  either 
intirely  or  in  part,  by  different  Drains,  "^ijrich 
they  cut  for  that  purpofe,  >o 
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XIX-  Whilst  the  Works  were  carryingCHAP. 
on,  the  Befieged  were  not  idle.  They  ran^Y?^ 
many  Mines  under  the  FojQfe  to  the  part  of  it 
filled  up,  in  order  to  carry  off  the  Earth, 
which  they  handed  from  Man  to  Man  into  the 
City.  This  hindered  the  Work  from  advan- 
cing, the  Befieged  carrying  off  as  faft  as  the 
Befiegers  laid  on.  They  ufed  alfo  another 
more  efFedlual  Stratagem,  which  was  to  cut 
large  Cavities  underneath  the  Works  of  the 
Enemy.  After  having  removed  fome  of  the 
Earth  without  its  being  difcovered,  they  fup- 
ported  the  reft  with  Props  or  large  Beams, 
which  they  fmeared  over  with  Greafe  and  o- 
ther  Combuftibles.  They  then  filled  up  the 
void  fpace  between  the  Rrops  with  dry  Wood, 
and  fuch  things  as  would  fooneft  burn,  and  fet 
them  on  fire.  Hence  when  the  Props  gave 
way,  the  whole  fell  into  a  kind  of  Gulf,  with 
die  Tortoifes,  battering  VRams,  and  the  Men 
employed  in  working  them. 

XX.  The  Befiegers  ufed  the  fame  Artifice 
to  make  the  Walls  of  Places  fall  down. 
When  Darius  befieged  Chalcedony  the  Walls 
were  fo  ftrong,  and  the  Place  fo  well  pro- 
vided of  all  NeceflTaries,  that  the  Inhabitants 
were  in  no  pain  about  the  Siege.  The  King 
did  not  make  any  Approaches  to  the  Walls, 
nor  lay  wafte  the  Country ;  he  lay  ftill,  as  if 
he  expefted  a  confiderable  Reinforcement. 
But  whilft  thie  People  of  Chalcedon  had  no 
other   thought  than  that  of  guarding  their 
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C  H  A  P.Walls,  he  opened  at  the  diftance  of  thre6 
^^j^  quarters  of  a  League  from  the  City^  a  Mine^ 
which  the  Perfians  carried  on  as  far  as  the 
Market-place.  They  judged  thamfelves  dU 
redlly  under  it,  from  the  Roots  of  the  Olive-^ 
Trees  which  they  knew  grew  there.  They 
then  opened  their  Mine,  and  entering  by  that 
PaiTage,  took  the  Place,  whilft  the  Befieged 
were  ftill  employed  in  keeping  guard  tipon  th4i 
Walls.  In  the  fame  manner  A.  Servilius  th« 
Diftator  took  the  City  Fidenaj  having  caufed 
feveral  falfc  Attacks  to  be  made  on  different 
fides,  whilft  a  Mine  carried  on  as  far  as  the 
Citadel,  opened  him  a  paflage  there  for  his 
Troops.  Another  DiSrator,  the  celebrated 
Camiikis,  could  not  terminate  the  long  Sieg^ 
of  Feii  but  by  this  SfNratagem.  He  undertook 
to  run  a  Mine  as  far  as  the  Citadel  of  that 
Place ;  and  that  the  Work  might  not  be  dif - 
continued,  nor  the  Troops  difcouraged  by  th€ 
length  of  it,  he  divided  them  into  fix  Brigades^ 
who  relieved  each  other  every  fix  Hours.  Th* 
Work  being  carried  on  night  and  day,  it  ex- 
tended at  length  to  the  Citadel^  and  the  City 
Was  taken.  At  the  Siege  of  Athens  by  S^lh] 
it  is  aftonifhing  to  confider  the  Mines  and 
Countermines  ufed  on  both  fides.  The  Mi* 
ners  were  not  long  before  they  met  and  fought 
furioufly  under  Ground.  The  Romahs  having 
cut  their  way  as  far  as  the  Wall,  fapped  a  great 
part  of  it,  and  fupported  it  in  a  manner  in  th<l 
Air  on  Props  of  Wood,  to  whfeh  they  fet  &rt 
without  bfs  of  Time.  The  Wall  fell  fud- 
denly  into  the  Fofie  with  an  incredible  Ncnfe 
and  Ruins,  and  all  that  were  upon  it  perifhed. 
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.  XXL  The  Mines  from  the  Camp  to  the  CHAP. 
in(ide  of  a  Place  were  long  ufed  beforq  the  in-  ^  ^^^ 
vention  of  Sapping,  and  confifted  at  firft  in 
Qrily  running  the  Mine  from  the  Camp  to  the 
Wall,  and  from  thence  a  confiderable  way  in- 
to the  Place,  underneath  fome  large  Temple^ 
or  other  great  Building  little  frequented  in  the 
Night.  When  they  came  thither  they  cut  a 
large  Space,  which  they  propped  up  with 
large  Timbers.  They  then  opened  a  Paflage 
of  the  whole  breadth  of  this  Space,  for  en* 
tering  the  Place  in  great  numbers,  whilft  the 
Soldiers  advanced  into  it  through  the  Mine 
with  the  utmoft  Diligence.  The  other  kind 
of  Mines>  for  fapping  the  Foundation  of  a 
Wall,  were  opened  very  near  the  Camp  to 
avoid  being  discovered,  and  were  carried  un- 
der the  Fofle  to  the  foot  of  the  Wall,  when 
they  were  inlargcd  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
Foundations.  This  latter  part  was  made  very 
large,  to  receive  the  great  number  of  Work- 
men, and  long  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
the  Wall  to  be  thrown  down.  This  being  done» 
they  began  to  fap  at  bottom,  and  as  the  Stones 
were  pulled  out,  and  the  Work  advanced,, 
they  propped  the  Superftrufture  with  Tira- 
bera  four  foot  high,  which  were  fixed  under 
the  bottom  Stones  of  the  Foundation.  As 
foon  as  the  Work  was  finifhed,  they  laid  Fag- 
gots and  other  Combuftibles  between  the 
Props  J  and  after  they  had  fet  them -hq^  fire  ^^ 
they  quitted  that  part  of  the  Mine,  and  re- 
^laljed  tj|:  Fofle  to  avoid  being  ftifled  with  the 
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CHAP. Smoke;  befides  which,  there  was  reafon  td 

Z?!!Lj  ^^^^*  ^^^^  ^^^  Wall  in  falling  >^ould  break  into 
the  Mine,  and  bury  all  under  it  in  its  Ruins. 

XXII.  The  Ancients  ufcd  feveral  Methods 
to  defend  themfelves  againft  the  Enemy  after 
the  Breach  was  made.  Sometimcis,  but  not 
fo  frequently,  they  made  ufe  of  Trees  cut 
down,  which  they  extended  along  the  whole 
front  of  the  Breach  very  near  each  other^  in 
order  that  the  Branches  might  mingle  toge- 
ther :  they  tied  the  Trunks  very  firmly  to  on& 
another,  fo  that  it  was  impoffible  to  feparatc 
thefe  Trees,  which  formed  an  impenetrable 
Fence,  behind  which  a  multitude  of  Soldiers 
were  pofted,  armed  with  Pikes  and  long  Par- 
tizans.  Sometimes  the  Breaches  were  made 
fo  fuddenly,  either  by  Saps  above,  or  under 
Ground,  or  by  the  violent  Blows  of  the  Rams^ 
that  the  Befieged  often  found  their  Works  laid 
open  when  they  leaft  thought  of  it.  They 
had  recourfe  on  fuch  occafions  to  a  very  Am- 
ple Refuge,  in  order  to  gain  time  to  look 
about  them,  and  to  intrench  behind  the 
Breach.  They  threw  down  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  Wall  a  prodigious  quantity  of  dry  Wood, 
and  other  combuftible  Matter,  to  which  they 
fet  fire.  This  occafioned  fo  violent  a  Flame, 
that  it  was  impoffible  for  the  Bcfiegers  to  pafs 
through  it,  or  approach  the  Breach.  The 
Garrifon  of  Haliartus  in  Bieotia  thought  of 
this  Remedy  againft  the  Romans. 
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XXIIL  But  the  moft  ufual  Method  wjsCHAP- 
fo    eredt   new  Walls  behind   the  Breaches,  ,_X!i!! 
^hich  are  now  called  RetiradfSy  or  Retrench^ 
ments,     Thefe  Works  generally  were  not  pa^ 
rallel  with  tjie  ruined  Walls,  but  defcribed  a 
kind  of    Semi-circle  towards  the  Place,    of 
which  the  two  ends  joined  the  fwO  fides  of 
the  Wall  that  remained  whole.     They  did  npt 
omit  to  cut  a  very  large  and  d^ep  Ditch  before 
this  Work,  in  order  that  the  Befiegers  might 
be  under  the  neceffity  of  attacking  it  with  no 
lefs  difficulty,  and  all  the  Machines  employed 
againft  the  ilrongeft  Walls.     Sylla  having  beat 
down  great  part  of  the  Walls  of  the  Piraeuni 
with  his  battering  Rams,  caufed  the  Breach 
to  be  immediately  attacked,  where  fo  furious 
g  Battle  enfu?d,  that  he  was  obliged  to  found 
a  Retreat.     The  Befieged  improving  the  op- 
portunity this  gave  them,  immediately  ran  ^ 
fecond  Wall  behind  the  Breach.     Sylla  per  ^ 
ceiviiig  it  made  his  Machines  advance  to  batter 
jt,  rightly  judging,   that  being  newly  built,  it 
could  not  refill  their  Violence.     The  efFeft 
anfwered  with  no  great  difficulty,  and  he  imme- 
diately ordered  the  Aflault  to  be  given.     The 
Aiflion  was  warm  and  vigorous,  but  he  was  at 
laft  repulfed  with  Lofs,  and  obliged  to  aban- 
don his  Defign.     Hiftpry  abounds  with  Ex-r 
^mples  of  this  kind. 

XXI V.  Having  thus  given  fome  Account 
of  the  Fortifications  of  the  Ancients,  defcribed 
the  principal  Machines  made  ufe  of  by  them 
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^^  A  P.in  ti^ejj.  Sieges,  and  explained  their  Condudt 
'  ,  in  the  Attack  and  Defence  of  Places ;  I  might 
here,  agreeably  to  what  I  have  done  in  the 
Chapter  upon  Battles^  entertain   the  Reader 
with  a  Delcription  of  fome  of  the  moft  cele- 
brated Sieges  of  Antiquity,  in  order  to  give 
him  the  jufter  Idea  of  this  part  of  War.    But 
as  this  would  too  much  fwell  tht.  Discourse, 
and  is  befides  rather  curious  than  ufeful,  bc- 
caufe  of  the  great  Changes  that  have  been  in- 
troduced by    the  invention  of  Artillery  and 
Gun-powder,  I  fhall  content  myfclf  with  refer- 
ring to  the  Hiftorians  themfelves,  where  thefe 
Sieges  are  related  at  large.     Tbucydides^  Poly-- 
iius^  Lhyy  and  JofepJjus  furnifh  abundant  Ex- 
amples of  this  kind.     The  moft  curious  and 
remarkable  are  thofe  of  Plataa  by  the  Xj^ce-- 
ddemonians  and  Thebansy   of  Syr(fcufe  by  the 
jitbehiam  y  of  hilybceiim^   Syracufe^  Cartbagey 
and  Numantia  by  the  Romans ;  but  above  all 
of  jllefia  hy  'Julius  Ccefavy  and  of  Jerufalem 
by  Titus  Vefpafan.     Thefe    two  laft  are  fo 
minutely  and  circumftantially  defcribed;  the 
one  by  Cafar^  who  formed  and  condufted  it ; 
the  other  by  JofephuSy  who  was  an  Eye-wit- 
nefs  of  all  that  pafled,   that  whoever  perufes 
them  attentively,  will  meet  with  every  thing 
that  is  worth  knowing  upon  this  Subjedt,  and 
be  enabled  to  form  a  clear  and  comprehenfive 
Judgment  of  the  high  degree  of  Perfeftion 
to  which  the  Ancients,  and  in  particular  the 
IRomanSy  had  carried  this  important  Branch  of 
the  Art  of  War. 
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ef  the  Irruption  of  the  Germans  into  Gaul  under 
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War. 
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TH  E  whole  Country  of  Gaul  is  di vidif d  BOOK 
into  three  Parts  *:  of  which  the  Bel-      I. 
giaw    inhabit    one  ;     the    Aiuitains 
another  \  and  a  People  called  in  their 
pwn  Language  Celts^    in   ours  Caulsy    the  third. 
Thefe  all  differ  from  each  other  in  their  Language, 
Cuftoms,  gnd  Laws.     The  Gauls  zvt  divided  fjrom 
the  /IquUains  by  the  River  Garonne^  and  by  the  • 
Marne  and  the  Seine  from  the  JBelgians.     Of  all 
thefe  Nations  the  J^elgians  are  the  moft  warlike  j 
as  being  fartheft  removed  from  the  Culture  and 
Jl^ftpien;)entp  of  the  Province,  and  but  little  re- 
forted  tp  by  MeirchftJ«?>  who  fiirnifti  the  Mean3 
of  JUiKury  j^nd  Voiyptupufncf?.    They  are  alfo 
ipityaj^d  a«8Lt  tp  t\^t^^mm^y  who  iiihabit  beyond 
the  RJm^^  with  i^^^hom  they  »re^  conUBuaUy  en-' 
g?ged  in  W^r.    Fqi*  rilis    R^^o    likwife    the 
^fvefiam  are  diftin^iflicd  by  their  Bravery  be- 
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BOOKyond  the  reft  of  the  Gauls  \  becaufe  they  a:re 
!•_  ^  ainiofl:  conftantly  at  war  with  the  Germans^  either 
for  the  Defence  of  their  own  Territories,  or 
afting  themfelves  as  the  Aggreflbrs.  One  of  thefe 
Divifibns,  that  which  we  have  faid  was  poflefled 
by  the  Gaub^  begins  at  the  River  Rhiney  and  is 
bounded'  by  the  Garonne^  the  Ocean,  and  the 
Territories  of  the  Belgians.  It  touches  alfo,  to- 
wards the  Helvetians  and  Sequam^  upon  the  RiVer 
Rhine^  extending  itfelf  northward.  The  Country 
of  the  Belgians^  commencing  from  the  remoteft 
Confines  of  Gaul^  ftretches  as  far  as  the  lower 
RMne^  running  all  the  way  between  the  North  and 
Eafl.  Aquikiin  extends  from  the  Garonne  to  the 
Pyrenean  Mountains,  and  that  part  of  the  Ocean 
which  borders  upon  Spain.  Its  Situation  is  North* 
Weft. 

II.  Orgetorix  was  by  far  the  richeft  and 
moft  illuftrious  of  the  Helvetians.  This  Noble- 
man, in  the  Confulfhip  of  M.  Mejfala  and  M.  Pifo^ 
prompted  by  an  alpiring  Ambition,  formed  a 
Confederacy  of  the  principal  Men  of  the  State  ; 
and  perfuaded  the  People  to  quit  their  Country 
in  a  Body,  reprefenting  :  "  that  as  they  furpafifed 
*'  all  the  Nations  around  them  in  Valour,  it 
•*  would  be  eafy  for  them  to  gain  the  intire 
•*  Sovereignty  of  Gaul.**  He  the  fooner  brought 
them  into  this  Defign,  becaufe  the  Helvesiansy  by 
the  Nature  of  their  Situation,  are  every  where 
confined  within  very  narrow  Territories  :  On  one 
fide  by  the  Rhine^  a  broad  and  deep  River,  which 
feparatcs  their  Country  from  that  of  the  Ger- 
mans :  On  the  other  by  Mount  Jura^  a  high  Ridge 
of  Hills,  which  runs  between  them  and  the  ^^- 
quani  :  Laftly,  by  the  Lake  LemanuSy  and 
the    River    Rbone^   which  is  the   Boundary  on 
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Ac  fide   of    the   Roman    Province.     By    this  BO  OK 
means  it   happened,  that  they  could  not  fo  eaQly       I- 
enlarge  their  Territories,  or  make  Conquefts  on ' 
the  neighbouring  States ;  which,  to  Men  of  a  war- 
like Spirit,  and  fond  of  Fighting,  wa^  abundant 
caufe  of  Difcontent :  For  being  a  numerous  People, 
and  of  great  Fame  for  their  Bravery,  they  thought 
themfelves  much  too  drained  in  a  Country,  which 
was  but  two  hundred  and  forty  Miles  in  length, 
and  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  in  breadth. 

III.  Urged  by  thefe  Confiderations,  and  ttill 
more  by  the  Authority  and  Perfuafions  of  Orgeto- 
rix^  they  rcfolved  to  provide  every  thing  neceflary 
for  an  Expedition  5  to  buy  up  a  great  number  of 
Waggons  and  Carriage-Horfes  ;  to  form  large 
Magazines  of  Com,  that  they  might  have  fufHcient 
to  fupply  them  in  their  March  ;  to  eftabliih  Peace 
and  Amity  with  the  neighbouring  States.  They 
imagined  two  Years  would  be  fufficient  for  thefe 
Preparations,  and  obliged  themfelves  by  a  Law  to 
begin  their  March  on  the  third;  The  whole  Ma- 
nagement of  this  Defign  was  committed  to  Orgetor- 
rixj  who  undertook  an  Emba(]^  to  the  neighboup- 
ing  States.  On  this  Occafion  he  perfuacled  Cafti^ 
€USy  the  Son  of  Caiamantaksy  of  the  Nation  of  the 
Se^uani^  whofe  Father  had  for  many  Years 
enjoyed  the  Sovereignty  over  that  People,  and 
been  ftiled  Friend  and  Ally  by  the  Senate  of 
Rmne^  to  poflefs  himfelf  of  the  fupreme  Authority 
pi  his  own  Country,  which  his  Father  had  held  be- 
fore him.  He  lUcewife  perfuaded  Dumnorix  the 
Mduan^  the  Brother  of  DhitiacuSj  who  was  at  that 
time  the  leading  Man  in  his  own  State,  and  greatly 
beloved  by  the  People,  to  attempt  the  fame  among 
the  jEduam :  and  the  more  to  lecure  him  to  his 
Jnterefl:^  gave  him  his  Daughter  in  Marriage,    He 
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BOOK  told  theita,  "  That  they  mi^t  with  the  gr&tdl 
I-       "  Facility  apccompliih  their  D^figns  ;  ^s  lie  wa5 
"  "  himfelf  affu^ed  of  attainirng  the  fopreiTid  Autho-^ 
rity  m  hii  own  State,  which  was  without  Dif- 
pute  the  moft  powerful  and  confidcraWe  of  all 
**  Ga»l ;  and  would  then  ctnploy  his  whole  Inte- 
**  reft  aend  Forces,  to  cftablifti  therA  in  their  re- 
*'  fpeftivc  Sovereigritics/*    Moved  by  thcfe  Con- 
liderati6n«r,  they  reciprocally  botond  thctnfclvcs  by 
a  folemn  Oath  ;  not. doubting,  when  they  had  once 
attained  the  chief  Sway  in  their  feveral  States,  with 
the  *  united    Forces  of  three   fuch  powerful  and 
mighty  Nations,  to  render  themfelvcs  Matters  of 
all  GauL    The  Hehetians  haviag  Notice  of  this 
Defign^  obliged  OrgetoriXy  according  to  the  Cuftom 
of  their  Country,  to  anfwer  to  the  Charge  brought; 
^ainft  htm  in,  Chains :  and  had  he  been  found 
guilty,  the  Law  condemned  him  to  he  burnt  alive. 
On  tfie  Day  appointed  for  bis  Trial,  he  affembled 
all  his  Slaves  and  Domefticks,  aniountii^  to  ten 
thou&nd  Men ;  and  all  his  Clients  and  Debtors,  of 
which  the  Number  was  very  great :  By  their  means! 
he  rcfcucd  himfelf  out  of  the  Hands  of  his  Judges. 
While  the  People,  provoked  at  this  Contempt  of 
the  Laws,  were  preparing  to  fupport  their  Autho- 
rity by  Force,  and  the  Magiftrates  had  affembled 
a  great  Number  of  Men  for  (hat  Purpofc  ;  Orgeto-^ 
fix  died :  Nor  are  the  Helvetians  without  Sufpicioa 
of  his  having  made  away  with  himfelf. 


'^  IV.  After  his  Death,  the  Hehetidns  flill  con- 
tinued to  profecute  with  the  fame  Diligence,  the  De- 
figrt  they  had  formed  of  quitting  their  Country. 
When  they  had  completed  their  Preparations,  they 
fct  fire  to  all  their  Towns,  to  the  Niirtiber  of 
twelve  *i  t6  their  Boroughs  and  Villages,  which 
amounted  to  four  hundred'  %  and  to  their  other  pri- 
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vate  Buildings,  They  likewife  burnt:  all  theirBOOK 
Corn,  except  vrhat  they  had  refolved  to  carry  I. 
along  with  them  j  that  having  no  Hope  of  re- 
turning to  their  own  Country,  they  mfght  be  the 
more  difpofed  to  confront  all  Dangers.  Each  Man 
had  Orders  to  carry  out  With  him  Provifions  for  three 
.  Months.  ThtRauracij  Tulingians^  and  Latobrigians^ 
neighbouring  Nations,  being  perfuaded  to  follow 
the  fame  Counfel,  likewife  fet  fire  to  their  Towns 
and  Villages,  and  joined  with  them  in  the  Ex- 
pedition. The  Boians  too,  who  had  formerly  in* 
habited  beyond  the  Rhine^  and  pafling  over  into 
Nmcum^  had  fettled  in  that  Country,  and  poffeflcd 
themfelves  of  Noreia  its  Capital  City,  were  affo* 
coated  into  the  Defign. 

V.  There  were  only  two  Waysfcy  which  they 
could  march  out  of  their  own  Country  :  One 
through  the  Territories  of  the  Sequaniy  between 
]^Iount  Jura  and  the  Rhone^  narrow  and  difficult, 
infomuch  that  in  fome  Places  a  fingle  File  of 
Waggons  could  hardly  pafs.  The  impending 
Mountain  was  bcfides  very  high  and  fteep,  fo  that 
a  handful  of  Men  was  Sufficient  to  flx)p  them. 
The  other  lay  through  our  Province,  far  eafier 
and  readier ;  becaufe  the  Rbone^  which  flows  be- 
tween the  Confines  of  the  Helvetians  and  Allobro-r 
giansy  a  People  lately  fubjefted  to  the  RomanSy 
was  in  fome  Places  fordable :  And  Geneva^  a 
frontier  Town  of  the  Allobrogians^  adjoining  to  the 
Territories  of  the  Helvetians ^  had  a  Bridge  belong- 
ing to  this  laft  People.  They  therefore  doubted 
:not,  either  of  perfuading  the  Allobrogians^  who, 
as  yet  feemed  to  bear  no  great  Aflfedion  to  the 
Pec^le  of  Rome ;  or  at  leaft  of  obliging  them  by 
Porcc,  to  grant  them  a  Paffagc  through  their 
Territories,    Every  thing  being  npw  ready  for  the 
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Boo  K Expedition,  they  appointed  a  Day  for  their  general 
I.      Rendezvous  on  the  Banks  of  the  Rhone.     The  Day 
^fixed  on  was  the  Twenty-eighth  of  Marcb^  in  the 
Confulfhip  of  L.  Pifo  and  A.  Gabinius. 

VI.    C^SAR  having  notice  of  thcfe  Proceed- 
ings, and  that  it  was  the  Defign  of  the  Helvetians 
to   attempt  a  Paflage  through  the  Province,  ha- 
ftencd  his  Departure  from  Rome ;  and  pofting  by 
great  Journeys  into  farther  Gaul^  came  to  Geneva. 
He  began  with  breaking  down  the  Bridge  over 
the  Rhone  \  and  as  there  was  at  that  time  but  one 
Roman  ^  Legion  in  Tranfalpine  Gauly    he  ordered 
great  Levies  to  be  made  throughout  the  whole 
Province.     The  Helvetians  being  informed  of  his 
Arrival,  deputed    fcveral  Noblemen  of  the  firft 
Rank,  with  Numeius  and  VerodoSlius  at  their  head, 
to  wait  upon  him  in  the  Name  of  the  State,  and 
reprefent,  **  that  they  meant  not  to  offer  the  leaft 
**  Injury  to  the  Roman  Province ;  that  Neceffity 
•?  alone  had  determined  them  to  the  Defign  of 
*'  pafling  through  it,   becaufe  they  had  no  other 
*^  way  by  which  to  direft  their  March  ;  that  they 
*'  therefore  intreated    they  might  have  his  Per- 
f'  miffion  for  that  purpofe."     But  C^efur  bearing 
in  mind,  that  L.  CaJJius  the  Conful  had  been  flain, 
and  his  Army  routed,  and  made  to  pafs  under 
.  the  Yoke  by  the  Helvetians^  did  not  think  proper 
to  grant  their  Requeft.     Neither  could  he  perfuade 
himfclf,  that  Men  fo  ill  affeded  to  the  People  of 
Rome^  if  permitted  to  pafs  through  the  Province, 
would  abftain  from  Ads    of  Hoftility  and  Vio- 
lence.    However,  that  he  might  gain  time,  till  the 
Troops  he  had  ordered  to  be  faifed  could  aflfemble  \ 
he  told  the  Ambafladors  he  would  confider  of  their 
Demand,  and  that  if  they  returned  by  the  Nine- 
teenth of  Aprils  they  Ihould  have  his  final  Anfwor. 

Meanwhile 
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Meanwhile   with  the  Lxigion  he   then  had,  and  B  O  OK 
the  Soldiers  that  came  ih  to  him  from  all  Parts      ^* 
of  fhe  Province,  he  ran  a  Wall  lixteen  Feet  high, 
and  nineteen  Miles  in  length,  with  a  Ditch,  from 
the  Lake  Lemanus  into  which  the  Rh(me  difcharges 
itfelf,  to  Mount  Jura^  which  divides  the  Territories 
of  the  Sequani  from  the  Helvetians.    This  Work 
finiihed,  he  raiied  Redoubts  from  fpace  to  fpace, 
and  manned  them  with  Troops,  that  if  the  Enemy 
ihould  attempt  to  force  a  Paliage,  he  might  be 
in  a  condition  to  hinder  them.     When  the  Day 
appointed  came,  and  the  Ambafladors  returned  for 
an  Aniwer^  he  told  them ;  that  he  could  not,  con* 
fiftent  with  the  Ufage  and  Behaviour  of  the  People 
of  Rome  on  the  like  Occafions,  grant  any  Troops 
a  Paflage  through  the  Province :   and  Ihould  they 
attempt  it  by  Force,  he  let  them  fee  he  was  pre- 
pared to  oppofe  them. 

Vll.  The    Helvetians  driven  from  this  Hope, 
endeavourd  to  force  the  Paflage  of  the  River  ;  fome 
with  Boats  coupled  together,  or  Floats  which  tTiey 
had  prepared  in  great   Numbers ;  others    by  the 
Fords  ot  the  Rbane^  where  was  the  leaft  Depth  of 
Water;  fometimes  by  Day,  but    oftener   in   the 
Night :  but  being  repulfed  by  the  Strength  of  the 
Works,    the   Concourfe  of  the  Troops,  and  the 
Discharge  of  Darts,  they  at  lail  abandoned  the 
Attempt.    There  was  ftill  one  Way  left  through 
the  Territories  of  the  Sequani^  by  which  however, 
without  the  Confent  of  the  Natives,  they  could 
not  march,  becaufe  of  the  Narrownefs  of  the  Pafi. 
As   they    were  not  able  to  prevail  by  their  own 
Application,  they  fcnt  Ambafladors  to  Duwiorix 
the  jEduany  that  thro*  his  Interceflion  they  might 
obtain  this  Favour  of  the  Sequani.    Dumnorix  by 
bis  Popularity  and  Gentrdfity  had  great  Influence 

with 
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B  O  OK  ivkh  the  Sequani^  ■  and  was  alfo  well  afFcfted  to  the 
^•_  ^  Hehitiansy  becaufe  from  among  them  he  had  marri* 
ed  the  Daughter  of  Orgetarix.  Befidcs,  urged  by 
ambitious  Views,  he  was  framing  to  himfelf  Schemes 
of  Power,  and  wanted  to  have  as  many  States  as 
poiTibie  bound  to  him  by  Ofiices  of  Kindnefs.  He 
therefore  charged  himfelf  with  the  Negotiation, 
<^ained  for  the  Helvetians  the  Liberty  of  paffing 
through  the  Territories  of  the  Sequani^  and  en- 
gilged  the  two  Nations  mutually  to  give  Hoftages* 
The  Sequam^  not  to  moiefl:  the  Helvetians  in  their 
March ;  and  the  Hdvetians^  to  pafs  without  ofFcr^. 
ix^  any  Infuk  or  Injury  to  the  Country. 

VIII.  CiESAR  foon  had  Intelligence  of  riieir 
March,  and  that  they  now  defigned  to  pafs  through 
the  Country  of  the  Sequam  and  jEduans  into  the 
Territories  of  the  SantoneSy  which  border  upon 
thole  of  the  Tolofatians^  a  State  that  makes  Part  of 
the  RdmaH  Province.  Should  this  happen,  he  fore- 
law  many  Inconveniencies  likely  to  arife,  from  the 
Neighbourhood  of  a  iVarlike  and  difaffccbed  People^ 
in  an  open  and  plenriftil  Country.  For  thefc  Re- 
fons  he  gave  the  Conunand  of  the  new  Works  he 
bid  raifed  to  ST.  Labienus  his  Lieutenant,  and  he 
himfelf  haftened  by  great  Journeys  into  Italy^ 
There  he  raifed  two  Legions,  and  drew  three 
oiorea  that  were  cantoned  round  Aquileiay  out  of 
tbcir  Winter-quarters .;  and  with  thefc  five  Legions^ 
took  the  ne^«il  way  over  ^tJips  into  farther  Gaul. 
The  CentrcneSy  Graiooeliy  and  Caturigiansy  feizing 
tike  higher  Grounds,  endeavoured  to  oppofe  hi^ 
March.  But  having  repulfed  them  in  feveral 
Encounters^  he  in  fevea  Days  afeer  fetting  out 
itomOcekmy  a  City  in  the  extreme  Confines  of  the 
nearer  Province,  arrived  among  thcVecmUanSy  whofe 
Territories  lie  wttthin  the  farther  Province.  Thence 

he 
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he  kd  his  Army  into  the  Country  of  the  jUkbrogians^R  O  O  K 
and  croffing  their  Territories,  entered  upon  the  Lands      I- 
of  the  SegufianSi  Thele  are  the  firft  on  the  other  fide  the 
Rbonei  beyond  the  Boundaries  of  the  Raman  Province, 

» 

IX.  The  Hehetmns  had  by  this  Time  marched 
their  Forces  through  the  narrow  Pafs  of  Mount 
Jura^  and  the  Territories  of  the  Sequani  \  and  were 
come  into  the  Country  of  the  jEikanSy  plundering 
their  Lands.  The  jEduans^  unable  to  defend 
themfeives  and  Pofieflions  from  the  Violence  of 
their  Enemies,  fent  Ambaffadors  to  Cafar  to  re- 
queft  Aid.  They  told  him,  "  That  fuch  at  all  times 
had  been  their  Merit  with  the  People  ofRome^ 
that  they  might  challenge  greater  Regard,  than  to 
**  have  their  Lands  laid  wafte,  their  Children  led 
"  into  Captivity,  and  their  Towns  aflaulted  and 
"  taken,  almoft  in  the  very  Sight  of  a  Roman 
"  Army."  At  the  fame  time  alfo  the  Ambarriy 
Friends  and  Allies  of  the  Mduans^  fent  to  inform 
him :  "  That  compelled  to  abandon  the  open  Coun- 
try, they  could  hardly  defend  their  Towns  from 
the  Rage  of  the  Enemy."  The  Atlobrogians  like- 
wife,  who  had  Dwellings  and  Pofiefiions  beyond 
the  Rbone^  fled  to  him  for  Prote(5tion,  and  affured 
him :  "  That  there  was  nothing  left  them  but  a 
"  naked  and  defolate Country."  Whereupon  Cif/^r, 
moved  by  thefe  Complaints  and  Remonftrances, 
refolved  not  to  wait  'till  the  Fortunes  of  his  Allies 
ihouid  be  confumed,  and  the  Helvetians  arrive  in 
the  Territories  of  the  Smtones. 

,  K,  The  River  Arar  flows  into  the  Rhone^  thro* 
the  Confines  of  the  j^duam  and  Sequanij  with  a 
Current  incredibly  fmooth  and  gende,  infomuch 
that  it  is  impodible  to  diftinguifh  by  the  Eye, 
yrhich  way  its  Waters  glide.    The  Helvetians  were 
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BOOK  at  this  time  employed  in  pafling  it  on  Floats  and 
!•  a  Bridge  of  Boats.  When  C^/ar  was  informed  by 
his  Spies,  that  three  Parts  of  their  Forces  were  got 
over  the  River,  and  that  the  fourth  ftill  remained 
on  this  Side  ;  he  left  his  Camp  about  midnight 
with  three  Legions,  and  came  up  with  the  Party 
of  the  Enemy  that  had  not  yet  paffed.  As  he 
found  them  unprepared,  and  incumbered  with  their 
Baggage,  he  attacked  them  immediately,  and  kill- 
ed a  great  Number  on  the  Spot.  The  reft  fled, 
and  fheltered  themfelves  in  the  neareft  Woods. 
This  was  called  the  figurine  Canton,  being  one  of 
the  four  into  which  the  whole  Body  of  the  Helve- 
iians  are  divided.  This  very  Canton,  in  the  Me- 
mory of  our  Fathers,  .marching  out  of  their  own 
Territories,  had  vanquifhed  and  killed  the  Conful 
L.  Cqffius^  and  obliged  his  Army  to  pafs  under  the 
Ydce.  Thus,  whether  by  Chance  or  the  Direc- 
tion of  the  immorml  Gods,  that  Part  of  the  Hel-- 
vetian  State  which  had  brought  fo  fignal  a  Calamity 
upon  the  Roman  People,  were  the  firft  to  feel  the 
Weight  of  their  Refentment.  In  this  C^far  aveng- 
ed not  only  the  publick,  but  likewife  his  own  do- 
meftick  Injuries  \  becaufe  in  the  fame  Battle  with 
CdffiuSj  was  (lain  alfo  L.  Pifo  his  Lieutenant,  the 
Grandfather  of  L.  Pifoy  Cafar^s  Father-in-law. 

XL  After  this  Battle,  that  he  might  come 
up  with  the  remaining  Forces  of  the  HehetianSy 
he  caufed  a  Bridge  to  be  made  acrofs  the  Arar^ 
and  carried  over  his  Army.  The  Hehetians  dif- 
xnayed  at  his  fudden  Approach,  as  he  had  fpent 
only  one  Day  in  jJafling  the  River,  which  they  had 
with  the  utmoft  Difficulty  accomplifhed  in  twenty^ 
lent  an  Embaffy  to  him,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
DivicOy  who  had  been  General  of  the  Helvetians  in 
the  War  againft  Caffius.      He  addrefle4  Cue/or  to 
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this  EfFeft  :  "  That  if  the  People  of  Rme  wcreBOOX: 
difpofed  to  conclude  a  Peace  with  the  Helvetians^  I. 
they  would  go  and  fettle  in  whatever  Country 
Qefar  fhculd  think  fit  to  allign  them :  bu(  if 
**  they  perfifted  in  the  Defign  of  making  \V'ar,  he 
^  would  do  well  to  call  to  mind  the  ancient  Dif- 
"  gt'ace  of  the  Roman  People,  and  the  Valour  of 
"  the  Helvetic  Nation :  That  in  having  furprifed 
"  one  of  the  Cantons,  while  the  others,  who  had 
«*  pafied  the  River,  could  not  return  to  fuccour 
<<  it,  there  was  no  Reafon  to  be  much  elated  on 
**  the  Advantage,  nor  to  delpife  his  Enemies: 
*«  That  the  Helveians  had  learned  of  their  Ance- 
«  ftors,  to  depend  more  on  Courage  than  on  Cun- 
<(  ning  and  Ambuihes  ;  and  it  therefore  imported 
«*  him  to  beware,  not  to  render  the  Place  where 
"  they  were  then  polled  famous  and  memorable 
**  with  Pofterity,  by  a  new  Defeat  of  the  Roman 
**  People,  and  the  Deftrudion  of  their  Army." 

XII.  To  this  C^efar  replied :  '*  That  he  therc- 
"  fore  the  lefs  doubted  of  the  Ifllie,  as  he  well 
*•  knew  all  the  Circumftances  of  the  Affair  to 
"  vfhich  the  Helvetians  Ycftrredi  and  refented  them 
"  the  more  ftrongly,  as  they  had  happened  unde- 
^  fervedly  to  the  Rotnan  People :  That  had  they 
"  been  confcious  of  any  Injury  on  their  Side^  it 
*'  would  have  been  eafy  for  them  to  have  kept  up-. 
^*  on  their  Guard ;  but  herein  were  they  deceived, 
**  that  neither  did  they  know  of  any  thing  which 
might  give  them  caufe  of  Fear,  nor  could  they 
apprehend  they  had  any  thing  to  fear  without 
*•  caufe :  That  fuppofing  him  inclined  to  overlook 
old  Injuries,  could  they  expe<a  he  would  alio 
forget  their  late  Infults,  in  attempting,  againfl: 
**  his  Will,  to  force  a  Paffage  through  the  Pro- 
Jf  vince,  and  laying  wafte  the  Territories  of  the 

jEduans^ ' 
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Mdumsj  Ambarri^  and  AlUhrogiam  ?  That  their 
boafting  fo  infolently  of  their  Vidory,  and  won- 
dering that  Vengeance  had  been  deferred  fo 
**  long,  were  a  new  Set  of  Provocattons.  But 
*•  they  ought  to  remember,  that  the  immortal 
**  Gods  were  fometimes  wont  to  grant  long  Im- 
**  punity,  and  a  great  run  of  Profperity  to  Men, 
**  whom  they  purfued  with  the  Puniihment  of  their 
**  Crimes,  that  by  the  fad  Reverfe  of  their  Condi- 
**  tion,  Vengeance  might  fall  the  heavier.  Tho' 
thefe  were  juft  Grounds  of  Refentmcnt,  yet,  if 
they  would  fatisfy  the  JSduans  and  their  Allies 
"  for  the  Ravages  committed  in  their  Country, 
as  likewife  the  Allobn^gians^  and  give  Hoftages 
for  the  Performance  of  their  Promiles,  he  was 
ready  to  conclude  a  Peace  with  them."  Divic9 
replied  :  "  That  fuch  were  the  Inftitutions  of 
*'  the  Helvetians^  derived  from  their  Anceftors, 
**  that  they  had  been  accuftomed  to  receive,  not 
*'  to  give  Hoftages ;  and  that  no  body  knew  it  bet- 
"  ter  than  the  Romans'^  Having  returned  this 
Anfwer,  he  departed. 

XIII.  The  next  Day  they  decamped,  defar 
did  the  fame  ;  and  ordered  all  the  Cavalry,  whom, 
to  the  Number  of  four  thoufand,  he  had  raifed  in 
the  Province,  and  drawn  together  from  the  jE- 
duans  and  their  Allies,  to  go  before,  and  obferve 
the  Enemy's  March.  But  preffing  too  clofe  upon 
their  Rear,  they  were  obliged  to  engage  in  a  dif- 
advantageous  Place,  and  loft  a  few  Men.  The 
Helvetians^  encouraged  by  this  Succefs,  as  having, 
wtih  no  more  than  five  hundred  Horfe,  repulfed  fo 
great  a  Multitude,  began  to  face  us  more  boldly, 
and  fometimes  to  fally  from  their  Rear,  and  attack 
our  Van.  C^far  kept  back  his  Men  from  fitt- 
ing \  thinking  it  fufiicient  for  the  prefent,  to  ftrait- 
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tn  the  Enemy's  Forages,  and  prevent  thdr  ravage-  iB  O  O IC 
iDg  and  plundering  the  Country.     In  this  ounner      I. 
the  Armies  marched  for  fifteen  Days  together ;  in- 
fomuch  that  between  our  Van,  and  the  Rear  of  the 
Heheiians^  the  Diilanoe  did  aot  exceed  five  or  fix 
Miles. 

XIV.  In  the  mean  time  defar  daily  preflfed  the 
Miuans  for  the  Corn  which  they  had  promifed  in 
the  name  of  the  Publick.      For  by  reafon  of  the 
Coldnefe  ot  the  Climate,  [Gmtt  as  we  hai^re  laid, 
lying  confiderably  to  the  North,)    he  was  fo  far 
from  finding  the  Corn  ripe  in  die  Fields,    that 
there  was  not  even  fufHcient  Forage  for  the  Horfes. 
Neither  could  he  make  ufeof  thofe  Supplies  which 
came  to  him  by  the  way  of  the  Arar^    bccaufe  the 
'  Helvetians  had  turned  off  from  the  River,  and  he 
was  determined  not  to  leave  them.     The  jEduans 
put  him  ofi^  from  day  to  day  with  fair  Speeches  y 
fometimes  pretending  that  it  was  bought  up,  and 
ready  to  be  fent  •,  fometimes,  that  it  was  aftually 
on  the  way.      But  when  he  faw  no  End  of  thefe 
Delays,  and  that  the  Day  approached  for  deliver- 
ing out  Corn  to  the  Army  -,  calling  together  their 
XlJhiefs,  of  whom  he  had  a  great  Number  in  his 
Camp ;  among  the  reft  Divitiacus^  and  Lifcus  their 
lupreme  Magiftrate,    who  is  ftiled  Vergokrei  in  the 
Language  of   me  Country,   and  created  yearly^ 
with  a  Power  of  Life  and  Death  ;    he  feverely  in- 
veighed againft  them :    "  That  at  a  time  when 
**  Corn  was  neither  to  be  procured  for  Money,  nor 
"  had  out  of  the  Fields,  in  fo  urgent  a  Conjunc- 
'**  ture,  and  while  the  Enemy  was  fo  near,  they 
**  had  not  taken  care  to  fupply  -him  ;'*    addii^ 
^*  that  as  he  had  engaged  in  that  War  chiefly  at 
**  their  Requeft,  he  had  the  greater  Reafon  Xs> 
**  complain  oi  their  abandoning^ him." 

XV,  Upon 
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BOOK  XV.  Upon  this,  Ufcus,  moved  by  Ge>r's 
I-^  .  Speech,  thought  proper  to  declare  what  he  had  hi- 
therto  concealed  :  "  That  there  were  fomc  among 
them  whofe  Authority  with  the  People  was  very 
great;  and  who,  tho'  but  private  Men,  had 
*'  yet  more  Power  than  the  Magiftrates  themfelves : 
*'  That  thefe,  by  artful  and  feditious  Speeches,  a- 
•'  larmcd  the  Multitude,  and  perfuaded  them  to 
**  keep  back  their  Corn  -,  infinuating,  that  if  their 
*'  own  State  could  not  obtain  the  Sovereignty  of 
•*  Gaulj  it  would  be  better-  for  them  to  obey  the 
•'  Helvetians^  Gauls  like  themfelves,  than  theU^- 
mans ;  there  not  being  the  leaft  Reafon  to  que- 
ftion,  but  thefe  laft,  after  having  fubdued  the 
**  HelvetianSj  Would,  along  with  the  reft  of  Gaul^ 
deprive  the  JSduans  alfo  of  their  Liberty  :  That 
the  very  fame  Men  gave  Intelligence  to  the  Ene- 
*'  my  of  all  the  Defigns  of  the  RomanSj  and  what- 
**  foever  was  tranfaded  in  their  Camp  •,  his  Au- 
*'  thority  not  being  fufficient  to  reftrain  them : 
*«  Nay,  that  tho'  compelled  by  neceflfity,  he  had 
*^  now  made  a  Difcovcry  of  the  whole  matter  to 
**  C^far^  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  Danger  to 
**  which  he  expofcd  himfelf  by  fuch  a  Condudt ; 
**  and  had,  for  that  reafon,  chofen  to  be  (ilent,  a& 
*^  long  as  he  thought  it  confiftent  with  the  Safety 
*^  of  the  State."  C^/ar  perceived,  that  Dumnorix^ 
the  Brother  of  Divitiacus^  was  pointed  at  by  this 
Speech.  But  as  he  was  unwilling  that  thefe  Mat- 
ters fhould  be  debated  in  the  Prcfence  of  fo  many 
Witnefles,  he  fpeedily  difmiffed  the  Council,  re- 
taining only  Lifcus^  He  then  queftion'd  him  apart 
on  what  he  hadjuft  faid,  and  was  anfwered  with 
greater  Courage  and  Freedom.  He  put  the  fame 
Queftions  to  others  alfo  in  private,  who  all  con- 
firmed the  Truth  of  what  had  been  told  him  : 
*'  That  Dumnorix  was  a  Man  of  an  enterprifing 
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^'^  Spirit,  fond  of  Revolutions,  and  in  great  fa- BOOK 
*«  vour  with  the  People,  becaufe  ^f  his  Liberality  :  I* 
^«  That  he  had  for  many  Years  farmed  the  Gu-' 
ftoms,  and  other  publick  Revenues  of  the  ^- 
duansj  at  a  very  low  price  j  no  one  daring  to 
bid  againft  him  i  That  by  this  means  he  hacj 
confiderably  increaled  his  Eftate^  and  was  en** 
abled  to  extend  his  Bounty  to  all  about  biiti : 
That  he  conftantly  kept  a  grdat  Number  of 
**  Horfcmen  in  pay,  who  attended  him  wherever 
^*  he  went :  That  nis  Interefl:  was  not  confined 
merely  to  his  own  Country,  but  extended  like- 
wife  to  the  neighbouring  States :  That  the  better 
^*  to-fupport  this  Intereft,  he  had  married  his 
Mother  to  a  Man  of  principal  Rank  and  Au^ 
thorify  among  the  Biturigians^  had  himfelf  tak- 
en a  Wife  from  among  the  Helvetiam^  and 
<*  matched  his  Sifter  juid  the  reft  of  his  Kindred 
^'  into  other  the  moft  powerful  States  :  That  hp 
*'  .favoured  and  wifhed  well  to  the  Helvetians  on 
*'  the  fcore  of  that  Alliance,  and  perfonally  hated 
*'  C^efar^  and  the  Romans,  becaufe  by  their  Arrival 
'' .  his  Power  had  been  diminilhed,  and  DivHiacus 
**  his  Brother  reftored  to  his  former  Credit  and 
*'  Authority :  That  ftiould  the  Romans  be  over-^ 
'*  thrown,  he  was  in  great  hopes  of  obtaining  the 
Sovereignty  by  means  of  the  Helvetians.  Qn 
the  contrary,  fliould  they  prevail,  he  muft  not 
only  give  up  thefe  Hopes,  but  even  all  Expefta- 
*' .  tion  of  retaining  the  Influence  he  had  already 
**  acquired.^  defar  likewife  found  upon  Inquiry^ 
th^t  in  the  laft  Engagement  of  the  Horfe,  Dum^ 
norixs  who  commanded  the  Mduan  Cavalry,  was 
the  firft  that  fled,  and  by  that  flight  ftruck  a  Ter-» 
ror  into  the  reft  of  the  Troops. 
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BOOK  XVI.  These  things  appearing,  and  other  unh 
!•  doubted  Circumftances  concurring  to  hei^ten  hi^ 
Sufpicions  :  That  he  had  procured  for  the  Helve-' 
tians  a  Paffage  through  the  Territories  of  the  5!^ 
quani :  That,  he  had  effefted  an  Exchange  of  Ho-^ 
ftages  between  the  two  Natiotis :  That  he  had 
done  all  this  hot  only  without  Permiffion  from  him; 
or  his  own  State,  but  even  without  their  Know- 
ledge and  Participation  :  That  he  was  accuied  by 
the  chief  Magiftrate  of  the  Mduans :  They  feem- 
cd  altogether  a  fufficient  ground  to  Cd^ar^  why 
he  ihould  either  himfelf  take  cognizance  of  the 
Matter,  or  order  the  State  to  proceed  agairA  him. 
'  One  thing,  however,  ftill  kept  him  in  fu^>ence  ; 
the  Confideration  of  his  Brother  DivhiacuSi  z,  Man 
<>f  Angular  Probity,  Juftice,  and  Moderatiori  5 
a  faithftjl  Ally  of  the  Raman  Pec^fe,  and  oa  the 
foot  of  Friendihip  with  C4efar.  That  he  might 
not  therefore  give  offence  to  one  for  whom  he  had 
fo  great  a  Value  :  before  he.  took  aay  farther  Step 
in  the  Affair,  he  fent  for  Divitiacus ;  and  having 
removed  the  ufual  Interpreters^  addrefled  him  by 
C  Valerius  Procilks^  a  Prince  of  the  Province  of 
Gauly  his  intimate  Friend,  in  whom  he  repofed  the 
greateft  Confidence.  He  put  him  in  mind  of  what 
had  been  faid  of  Dumnorix  in  his  own  prefence  in 
the  Council  ojF  the  Gauls^  and  repeated  the  freflb 
Complaints  made  to  himfelf  againft  him  in  private- 
He  urged,  and  even  requefted,  that  without  Of- 
fence to  him,^  he  might  either  proceed  againft  him 
himfelf,  or  order  the  State  to  take  the  Matter  un- 
der Confideration.  Divitiacus  embracing  dejar 
with  many  TearS;  begged  him  not  to  take  any  fe* 
vere  Refolutibn  againft  his  Brother.  **  He  was 
*«  fenfible,'*  he  told  him,  ''  of  the  Truth  of  all 
*'  that  was  alledged,  and  had  himfelf  more  reafon 
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«•  fo  be  4iflatisfied  dian  any  Man  t  That  at  a  timeB  O  0 1^ 
«*  when  bis  Authority  was  great,  both  at  home      I. 
"  and  Ui  the  other  Provinces  of  Gaul^  and  his' 
"  Brother  but  little  confidered  on  account  of  his 
^  Youth,  he  had  ufed  his  Intereft  to  bring  him 
'*  into  Credit :  That  though  Dumnorix  had  made 
•^  ufe  of  that  Power  acquired  by  his  means,  (o  di* 
**  xxuniih  his  Pavour  with  the  People,  and  even  to 
♦«  urge  on  his  Ruin,  he  neverthelels  ftill  fpun^ 
<*  himfelf  fwayed  by  his  AffcAion,  and  a  Regard 
♦'  for  the  Efteem  of  the  Publick  5  That  ihoulc} 
**  his  Brother  meet  with  any  rigorous  Treatment 
"  from  defar^  while  he  himfelf  poflefTed  fo  large  a 
♦*  (hare  of  his  Favour,  all  Men  would  jbclieve  it 
"  done  with  his  Cqnfent,  and  the  Minds  of  the 
*•  G^uh  fee  for  ever  alienajted  from  him.*'  d^r  ol^ 
ferving  his  concern^  took  him  by  the  Hand,   com- 
forted him,  defiredhim  to  make  an  end  of  ipeaking^ 
aiTured  him^  that  fueh  was  his  Reg^d  for  him,  ho 
would  for  his  fake  overlook  not  only  h^  own  In;- 
juries,  but  tven  thofe  of  the  Republick.    He  then 
lent  for  Dwnnmxj  call'd  him  into  his  Brother'^ 
Preience,  declared  the  Subjefts  of  Complaint  he 
had  againft  him,  mentioned  what  he  himfelf  knew, 
what  was  laid  to  his  Charge  by  the  State,  and  ad- 
moniihed  him  for  the  future  to  avoid  all  caufe  of 
Sufpicion  ;  adding,  that  he  would  forgiv^e  -  what 
was  pad;   for  the  fake  of  his  Brother  Divifiacus. 
He  appointed,    however,  fome  to  have  an  Eye 
over  him^  that  he  might  be  informed  of  his  Be^ 
haviour,  and  of  thofe  he  converfed  with<     . 

XVII.  The  fame  Day,  having  learnt  by  his 
Scouts,  that  the  Enemy  had  poftcd  thcmfelves  urt- 
der  a  Hill  about  eight  Miles  from  his  Camp,  he 
ient  out  a  Party  to  view,  the  Ground,  and  examine 
the  afcent  of  the  Hill*     Thefe  reporting  it  to  be 
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BOOKextremely  eafy,  he  dct2ichcd  T.  LaHenus  his  lAcu^ 
tenant  about  midnight,  with  two  Legions,  and  the 
'  fame  Guides  who  had  examined  the  Ground  the 
Day  before ;  and  having  acquainted  him   with  his 
Defign,  ordered  him  to  get  pofleflion  of  the  Top 
of  the  Hill.     He  himfelf  fet  out  three  Hours  after 
with  the  reft  of  the  Army,  by  the  fame  Rout  the 
Helvetians  had  taken,  and  fent  all  the  Cavalry  be- 
fore.    P.  Confidius^  an  Officer  of  Reputation,  who 
had  ferved  in  the  Army  of  L.i  Sylla^  and  afterwards 
that  of  M.  Crajfusy  advanccdjwith  a  fmall  Party  to 
get  Intelligence.  ' 

XVIII.  At  Day -break,   when  L^i^/^;i«j  had  got 
pofleflion   of  the  top   of  the  Hill,  and  Cafar  was 
within  a  Mile  and  a  half  of  the  Enemies  Camp  ; 
while  they  in  the  mean  time,    as  he  afterwards 
learnt  from  his  Prifoners,  knew  nothing  cither  of 
his,  or  Labienus\  Approach  :  Confidius  came  gallop- 
ing back,  and  aflured  C^far^  that  the  Summit  of 
the  Mountain  was  pofiefled  by  the  Eneniy*  and 
that  he  had  feen  the  GalUck  Arms  and  Enfigns 
there.     C^r  retired  to  a  neighbouring  Hill,  and 
drew  up  his  Men  in  order  of  Battle.    LaUenuSy 
whofe  Inftruftions  were,  not  to  engage  the  Enemy 
till  he  faw  the  reft  of  the  Army  approaching  their 
Camp,  that  the  Attack  might  be  made  on  all  Sides 
it  the  fame  time  -,  having  gained  the  Top  of  the 
Hill,  waited  the  Arrival  of  our. Men,    without 
ftirring  from  his  Poft.     At  length,  when  the  Day 
was  far  (pent,  C^r  underftood  by  his  Spies,  that 
jMbienus  was  in  pofleflion  of  the  Mountain,  that 
the  Enemy    had  decamped,    and  that  Confidius^ 
blinded  by  Fear,  had  reported  what  he  never  (aw. 
The  reft  of  that  Day  he  ft)llowed  the  Enemy  at 
the  ufiaal  Diftancc>   and  encamped  within  three 
Miles  of  them*  ... 
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XIX.  The  Day  after,  as  the  time  drew  near  BO  OK; 
for  delivering  out  Corn  to  the  Army,  and  as  he      L 
was  not  above  eighteen  Miles  from  Bibra£ie  the 
Capital  of  the  jEduans^  where  he  hoped  to  find 
iiifficient  Supplies  for  the  Subfiftence  of  his  Troops ; 
he  quitted  the  Purfuit  of  the  Helvetians^  and  di- 
rected his  March  thither.     The  Enemy  being  in- 
formed of  this  Motion  by  fome  Deferters,  who 
had  belonged  to  the  Troop  of  L.  Emilius^  an  Ofii- 
cer  of  Horfe  among  the  Gauls  \  and  either  afcrib- 
ing  it  to  Fear  in  the  Romans^  the  rather,  becaule 
they  had  not  attacked  them  the  Day  before,  though 
poileiiied  of  the  higher  Ground  -,  or  flattering  them- 
iAvts  with  the  Hopes  of  intercepting  their  Provi- 
lions :  all  on  a  fudden  changed  their  Refolution, 
and  inftead  of  continuing  their  former  March  be- 
gan to  purfue  and  harrafs  our  Rear.     C^far  obferv- 
ing  this,  retired  to  a  neighbouring  Hill,  and  lent 
his  Cavalry  to  fuftain  the  Charge  of  the  Enemy. 
In  the  mean  time  he  drew  up  his  four  veteran  Le- 
gions in  three  Lines  towards  the  middle  of  the 
Hill;  in  fuch  a   manner,  that  the  two  Legions 
newly  raifed  in  Cifalpine  Gauly  and  all  the  Auxilia** 
ries,    were  pofted  above  them^    and  the  whole 
Mountain  was  covered  with  his  Troops.     He  or- 
dered all  the  Baggage  to    be  brought  into  one 
Place,  and  committed  it  to  the  Charge  of  thofe 
who  flood  on  the  upper  Part  of  the  Hill.     The 
Helvetians  following  with  all  their  Forces,  drew 
their  Carriages  likewifc  into  one  Place  ;  and  hav- 
ing repujfed  our  Cavalry,  and  formed  themfelves 
into  a  Phalanx,  advanced  in  clofe  Order  to  attack 
pur  Van. 

XX,  C^SAR  having  firft  fent  away  his  own 
Horfe,  and  afterwards  thofe  of  all  his  Officers, 
tUat  by  making  the  Danger  eqiwl,  no  Hope  might 
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SoOKremiiin  but  inViftofy;  encouraged  his  Men,  and 
!•      began  the  Charge.     The  Ramans^  who  fought  with 
the  Advantage  of  the  higher  Ground,    pouring 
their  Darts  upon  the  Enemy  from  above,  ealily 
broke  their  Phalanx;   and  then  fell  upon  them 
Sword  in  Hand.     What  greatly  incumbered  the . 
Gauls  in  this  Fight,  was,  that  their  Targets  being 
ftiany  of  them  pierced  and  pinned  together  by  th6 
Javelins  of  the  Rcmuins^  they  could  neither  draw 
out  the  Javelins,  becaufe  forked  at  the  Extremity^ 
tior  aft  with  Agility  in  the  Battle,  becaufe  deprived 
in  a  manner  of  the  ufe  of  their  left  Arms  2  fo 
that  many,  after  long  toffing  their  Targets  t?o  and 
fro  to  no  purpofe  to  difengage  them,  chofe  father 
to  throw  tnem  away,  and  expofe  themfelvcs  widi-* 
out  Defence  to  the  Weapons  of  their  Enemies* 
At    length    however,    being    overpowered    wkh 
Wounds,  they  began  to  give  ground  ^  and  obferv* 
ing  a  Mountain  at  about  a  Mile's  diftance,  gradually 
retreated  thither.     Having  gained  the  Mountain^ 
and  our  Men  purfuing  them ;  the  Boians  and  Tulin* 
gians^   who  to  the    Number  of   fifteen  thoufand 
covered  their  Retreat,  and  ferved  as  a  Guard  td 
their  Rear,  falling  upon  the  Romans  in  Flank  as 
they  advanced,    began  to  furround  them.    This 
being  perceived  by  the  Helvetians^  who  had  retired 
to  the  Mountain,  they  again  returned  upon  us, 
and  renewed  the  Fight.     The  Romans  facing  about, 
charged  the  Enemy  in  three  Bodies ;  their  firft  and 
fecond  Line  making  head  againft  thofe  who  had 
been  forced  to  retreat,   and  their  third  fuftaining 
the  Aflault  of  the  Boians  and  Tulingians.     The 
Battle  was  bloody,  and  continued  for  a  long  timt 
doubtful ;  but  the  Enemy  being  at  laft  obliged  to 
give  way,  one  Fart  withdrew  towards  the  Hill 
•  whither  they  had  -  before  retreated,    and  the  reft 
ih^iceried  themfelvei  behind  the  Carriages.    Dur-^ 
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ing  this  whole  Adlion,  tho*    itla  fted  from  one  BO  OK 
'  o*  clock  in  die  Afternoon  till  Evening,  no  Man      I 
.ftw  the  Back  of  an  Enemy.     The  Fight  was  re-' 
newed  whh  great  Obftinacy  at  the  Carriages,  and 
continued  till  theNight  was  far  fpent :  for  the  Gauls 
making  ufe  of  their  Carts  by  way  of  a  Rampart, 
darted  their  Javelins  upon  us  from  above;  and 
ibme  thrufting  their  Lances  through  the  Wheels  of 
the  Waggons,  wounded  our  Men.     After  a  long 
Diijpute,  we  at  laft  got  poffeffion  of  their  Baggage 
and  Camp.     A  Son  and  Daughter  of  Orgetorix 
were  found  among  the  Prifoncrs.     Only  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thoufand  of  the  Enemy  furyi ved 
this  Defeat ;  who  retreating  all  that  Night,  and 
continuing  their  March  without  Intermiffion>  ar- 
rived on  the  fourth  Day  in  the  Territories  of  the 
Ungoms.     The  Romans  mean-while  made  no  At- 
tempt to  purfue  them  -,  the  Care  of  their  Wounded, 
and  of  burying  their  Dead,  obliging  them  to  conti- 
nue \xfon  the  Spot  three  Days.     Cafar  lent  Let» 
tcrs  and  Meflengers  to  the  Ungmes^  not  to  fur- 
nifli  them  with  Corn  or  other  Neceflaries,  if  they 
would  avoid  drawing  upon  themfelves  the  fame 
Treatment  with  the  Fugitives  ;  and  after  a  Re- 
pofe  of  three  Days,  fet  forward  to  purfue  them 
with  all  his  Forces. 

XXL  The  Helvetians^  compelled  by  an  ex- 
treme Want  of  all  Things,  fent  Ambaffadors  to 
him  to  treat  about  a  Surrender.  Thefe  meeting  him 
on  the  Way,  and  throwing  themfelves  at  his  Feet ; 
m  fuppliant  Terms,  and  with  many  Tears,  begged 
for  Peace,  defar  gave  them  no  exprefs  Anlwer 
at  that  time  -,  only  ordered  the  Helvetians  to  wait 
for  him  in  tl^  Place  where  they  then  were,  which 
they  did  accordingly.  Upon  his  Arrival,  he  de- 
manded  Hoftages,    their  Arms,  and  the  Slaves 
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J  BO. OK  who  had  deferted  to  their  Camp.  AstheExecil- 
I  tion  of  all  this  took  up  fome  time ;  about  four 
thoufand  Men  of  the  Canton  called  UrhigmuSy 
/either  fearing  Punifhment  fliould  they  deliver  up 
their  Ar^ps,  Of  induced  by  the  Hopes  of  eftaping; 
becaufe  in  fp  gregt  a  Multitude  they  fincied  th^ir 
plight  might  be  foncealed,  nay  perhaps,  rem&ip 
altogether  unknown  \  jftole  pyt  of  the  Camp  i«  thp 
beginning  of  the  Nigh;,  and  took  the  Rout  of 
Gertmrrf  and  the  Rhine.  C^far  being  informed  of 
it,  difpatche4  Qrders  to  thofe  through  whofe  Terr 
rjtories  they  muft  pafs,  to  ftop  and  fend  them 
back  wherever  they  fhould  be  found,  if  they  meant 
\Q  acquit  themfelves  of  favouring  their  Efcape. 
He  was  obeyed,  and  the  fugitive  Urpigenians  wer^ 
treated  as  Enemies.  All  the  reft,  upon  delivering 
the  Hoftages  thp,t  wpre  required  of  them,  their 
Arms,  and  the  Deferters,  were  admitted  to  a  Syr- 
fender.  The  Helvetians,  Tulingians,  and  Latobri'- 
giansj  had  Orders  to  return  to  their  pwn  Country, 
aod  rebuild  the  Towns  and  ViUages  they  had  burnt. 
And  becaufe  having  loft  all  their  Cora,  they  were 
ptterly  without  the  means  pf  fubfifting  themfelves^ 
he  gave  \%  in  charge  to  the  Jllobrogians  to  fupply 
(hem.  Cafar^^  Defign  in  jhis  was,  that  the  Land? 
deferted  by  the  Helvetians  might  npj;  be  left  vacant 
left  the  Germans  beyond  the  Rhine,  drawn  by  the 
(joodnefs  of  the  Spil,  fhould  be  tempted .  to  feize 
themj  and  thereby  become  Neig^bpyrs  tp  t;he  Allo^ 
brcgians  and  thf  Roman  Prpviqce  in  Gaul,  The 
Bcians,  at  the  Reqyeft  of  the  JEduans,  who  efteem- 
ed  them  Kighly  pn  account  of  Uieir  Valour,  we^e 
permitted  to  fettle  in  their  Territories  \  where  they 
afligned  them  Lands,  and  by  degrees  admitted  them 
to  ail  thie  Rights  and  Privileges  of  Natives.  A 
Holl  was  found  in  the  Helvetian  Camp,  written  in 
^rcek  CharafterSj  and  brought  to  C<efar.  h  cqntain^4 
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t  Lift  of  all  who  had  fet  out  upon  this  Expedition  B  O  Olt 
capable  of  bearing  Arms;  likewife  of  the  Children,  ^     '• 
Women,    and  old  Men.     By  this   it    appeared,' 
that  the  Number  of  the  Helvetians  Was  two  hun- 
.dred   and  fixty-three  thoufand,  of  the  Tulingians 
thirty-rfix    thoufand,  of  the  Latobrigiam  fourteen 
thoufand,  of  the  Rauraci  twenty-three  thoufand, 
of  the  Boians  thirty-two   thoufand ;  in  all  three 
hundred    and    fixty-eight    thoufand,     of    which 
jiinety-two  thoufend   were  fit  to  bear  Arms.     A 
Review  being  made  by  C^farh  Command,  of  thofe 
th^t  returned   to  their  own  Country,  the  Number 
Vfzs  found  to  be  an  hundred  and  te^  thoufand, 

r 

XXII.  The  War  with  the  Helvetians  being  ended, 
Ambafladors  from  all  Parts  of  Gaul^  Men  of  prin- 
cipal Confidcration    in  their  feveral  States,  waited 
upoH  Cafar  to  congratulate  his  -  Succefs.   They  told 
him ;  «'  That  tho'  they  were  fcnfible  the  People 
•'  of  Rome^  in  the    War  againft    the   Helvetia^is^ 
"  meant  chiefly  to  avenge    the  Injuries  formerly 
^*  received  from  that  Nation,  yet  had  the  Event  crif 
"  it  been  highly  advantageous  to  all  Gaul-,  be- 
^*  caufe  in  a  time  of  full  Profperity,  the  Helvetians 
"  had  left  their  Territories  withdefign  to  make  War 
upon  the  other  States  ;  that  having  brought  them 
under  Subjection,  they  might  choofe  themfelves 
a  Habitation  at  pleafure,  and  render  all  the  refl: 
♦*  of  the    Country    tributary."    They  requeftcd, 
**  That  they  might  have  his  Permiflion  to  hold  by 
*'  a  Day  prefixed,  a  general  Aflembly  of  all  the 
■  '  Provinces  of  Gtf«/ .;  there  being  fome  things  they 
♦'  wanted  to  difcufs  and  propofe  to  him,  which 
'*  conc^rped    the    whole    Nation  in    common.'* 
Leave  being  granted  accordingly,  they  fixed  the 
Day  for  the  Aflenlbly,  and  bound  themfelves  by 
%a  Qathj  not  to  difqovpf    their  Deliberations  to^ 
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BOOKitiy^  unlefs   named JEbr  that  purpofe  by  genera 
JE-      Confent* 

< 

XXIIL    Upon  the  rifing  of  the  Council,  the 

fame  Chiefs  of  the  States  as   before,  returned  to 

defoTj  and  begged  to  be  admitted  to  confer  with 

him  in    priratej  of  Matters  that    regarded   their 

own  and  the  common  Safety.    Their  Defire  bting 

granted,  they  all  threw  themfelves  at  his  Feet,  and 

with  Tears  rcprefented  ;  "  That  it  was  of  no  leis 

♦^  Importance  to  them  to  have  their  prefent  Dc- 

V  liberations  kept  fecret,  than  to  fucceed  in   the 

"  Requeft    they  were  going    to  make  5    becaufe 

**  fliould   any    Difcovery   happen,  they   were   in 

*•  danger  of  being  expofed  to  the  utmoft  Cruelties.'* 

Diviiiacus  the  JEduan  fpoke  in  the  name  of  the  reft. 

Hetoldhim ;  *'  That  twoFadions  divided  all  Gaul\ 

^  one  headed  by  the   JEduans,  the   other  by  the 

**  Averm  ;  that  after  a  ConteiwicMi  of  many  Years 

between  thefe    fix  the  Superiority,  the  Jvertd 

and  Sequam  came  at   laft  to   a    Reiblution    of 

calling  in  the  Germans  :  That  at  firft  only  fifteen 

thoufand  had  crofled  the  Rhine  \  but  being  a 

wild    and    fkvage  People,  and  greatly    liking 

theCuftoms,  Manners,  and  plenteous  Country 

**  of  the  Gaids^    others  foon  followed  ;  infomucjfi 

**  that  at  prefent  there  were  not  lefs  than  an  hundred 

and  twenty  thoufand  of  them  in    Gaul :    That 

the  uEduanSy  and  their  Allies,  had   frequently 

**  tried  their  Strength  againft  them  in  Battle  ;  but 

by  a  Succeffion  of  Defeats  had  loft   ail  their 

Nobility,  Senate,    and  Cavalry:  That  iu'oken 

by  thefe  Calamities  and  Loflfesy  tho'  formerly 

"  they  had  held  the  firft  Iway  in  Gaul^  both  by 

"  their     own    Valour,     and    the    Favour    and 

**  Friendlhip  of  the  People  of  Romey  yet  now  they 

5*  were  reduced  to  the  neccflity  of  fending  their 

*  *  principa 
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^  principal  Noblemen  as  Hbftages  to  the  ^^4^/,  BOO  it 
<*  and  of  obliging  themfeives  by  an  Oath,  neither  J^ 
**  to  demand  their  Hoftages  back,  nor  implore  the 
**  Afliftance  of  the  Roman  People,  nor  refufe  a  per- 
petusd  ^bmifiion  to  the  Dominion  and  Autha« 
rity  of  the  Sequani  :  That  he  alone  of  all  the 
^^  jEduans  had  refufed  to  take  the  Oath,  or  give 
^^  his  Children  for  Hoftages,  and  on  that  account 
**  had  fled  his  Country,  and  came  to  Romt  to  im- 
^  plore  the  Afiiftance  of  the  Senate  \  as  being  the 
<^  only  Man  in  the  State,  whom  neither  Obligation 
**  of  Oath,  nor  the  Rcftraint  of  Hoftages,  with- 
"  held  from  fuch  a  Step  :  That  after  all  it  had 
**  fared  worfc  with  the  vidborious  Sequani^  than  with 
^^  the  vanquiihed  jEduans ;  becaufe  Arioviftus  King 
*'  of  the  Germans  had  feated  himfqlf  in  their  Terri- 
^<  tories^  had  feited  a  third  of  their  L^Uidi,  the 
^<  moft  fertile  in  all  Gatd^  and  now  order^r  them 
**  to  give  up  another  third  in  behalf  of  the  Ha*- 
^^  rudesj  who  had  palled .  the  RMnez  few  Months 
**  before  with  twenty-four  thoufand  Men,  and 
^<  wanted  a  Settlement  and  Habitations  :  That  in  t 
**  few  Yeaiqoall  the  native  Goals  would  be  driven 
"  from  their  Territories,  and  all  the  Germans  tranf^ 
**  plant  themfeives  over  the  Rhine^  the  Climate 
*♦ ,  being  far  fuperior  to  that  of  their  own  Country, 
**  and  the  way  of  living  not  admitting  a  Com- 
**  parifon !  That  Ariov^us^  ever  fince  the  Defeat 
**  of  the  Gatds  at  Jmagelcirkj  had  behaved  with 
**  unheard-of  Tyranny  and  Haughtinefs,  demand-^ 
**  ing  the  Children  of  the  firft  Nobility  as  Hoftages, 
**  and  eaeercifing  all  manner  of  Cruelties  upon 
them,  if  his  Orders  were  not  implicitly  followci 
in  every  thing:  That  he  was  a  Man  of  a  favaf.;^ 
paffic»iate,  and  '  imperious  Charac^ter,  wh.  :e 
•*  Government  was  no  longer  to  be  bori  -,  and  i;  :- 
^*  lefe  foinc  refource  was  found  in  C^^/ar  and  t  .• 

"  Peo^*o 
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BOOt**- People  of  Rme^  the  Gauls  muft  all  follow  thi 
I-       **  Example  of  the  Helvetians^   and  like  them  aban- 
'  **  *  don  their  Country,  in  order  to  find  fome  other 
•**  Habitation  and  Settlement,   remote  from  the 
••*  Germans^    wherever    Fortune   Ihould    point  it 
*•  out  to  them  :  That  were  thefe  Complaints  and 
**  Repreferitations  to  come  to  the  Knowledge  of 
**  Jricvifius,  he  made  no  doubt  of  his  inflifting  the 
«*  fevered  Punrlhments  upon  all  the  Hoftages  in 
bis  Hands  :    but  that   it  would  be    eafy   for 
Ciffarj  by  his  own  Authority,  and  that  of  the 
**  Army  he  commanded ;  by  the  fame  of  his  late 
Viftory,  and  the  Terror  of  the  Roman  Name ;  to 
hinder  any  more  Germans  from  paffing  the  Rhine, 
and  to  defend  G^i«/from  the  Infultsot  Aricviftus.^ 
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XXIV.*  When  Drvitiacus  had  made  an  end  of 
fpeakilfg;  all  who  were  prefent,  with  many  Tears^ 
began  to  implore  C^far*s  Aid.     He  obferved  thdt 
the  Sequani  alone  did  nothing  of  all  this  ;  but  peA*- 
five,  and  with  downcaft  Looks,' kept  their  Eyts 
fixed  upon  the  Ground.     Wondering  what  might 
be  the  Caufe,  he  queftioned  thenaii>upon  it*     StiH 
they  made  him  no  Anfwer,  but  coii£mued  filent,  a^ 
before,  with  the  fame  Air  of  Dgeftion.     When  hfc 
had  interrogated  them  feveral  times,  without  bet- 
ing able  to  obtain  one  Word  in  return,  Divitiacus 
the  JEduan  again  refumed  the  Difcourfe,  and  ob^ 
ferved :  '*  That  the  Condition  of  the  Sequani  was 
"  by  fo  much  more  deplorable  and  wretched  thah 
"  that  of  thereftof  theGtf«i[f;  as  they  alone  durft 
"  not,  even  in  fecret,  complain  of  their  Wrongs,  Ot 
♦'  apply  any  where  for  Redrefe  ;  and  no  lefs  dreaded 
"  the  Cruelty  o^ .  jirioviftus,  when  abfent,.  than  if 
"  aftually  prefent  before  their  Eyes  :  That  other 
*'  States  had  it  ftill  in  their  Power  to  efcape  by  Flight?; 
but  the  Sequani^  who  had  received  him  iato  their 

t^_  Territories, 
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**  Territories,  and  put  him  in  poffeflion  of  all  their  BOOK 
**  Towns,  were  expofed  upon  Difcovery  to  every  1.  ' 
**  kind  of  Torment."  C^efar  being  made  acquainted 
with  thefe  Things,  encouraged  the  Gauls^  and 
pronndfed  to  have  a  regard  to  their  Complaints. 
He  told  them:."  That  he  was  in  great  Hopes 
'>  Ariovijius^  induced  by  his  Interceffion,  and  the 
*.*  Authority  of  the  People  of  Rome^  would  put  an 
**  end  to  his  Oppreffions,"  Having  returned  this 
Anfwer,  he  difmifled  the  Affembly. 

XXV.  Many  urgent  Reafons  occurred  upon 
this  Occafion  to  Cafary  why  he  Should  confider 
ferioufly  of  the  Propofals  of  the  Gauls^  and  redrefs 
the  Injuries  of  which  they  complained.  He  iaw 
the  JEduans,  Friends  and  Allies  of  the  People  of 
Rotnej  held  in  Subjeftion  and  Servitude  by  the 
Germans^  and  compelled  to  give  Hoftages  to 
Ariovijlus  and  the  Sequani ;  which,  in  th«  prelent 
flourilhing  State  of  the  Roman  Affairs,  feemed 
highly  diihonourable  both  i^o  himfelf  and  the 
Commonwealth.  He  iaw  it  lifcewife  qf  dangerous 
Confcquence,  tafuffer  the  Germans  by  little  and 
little,  to  tranfport  themfelves  over  the  Rbine^  and 
fettle  in  great  multitudes  in  GimL  For  that  fierce 
and  favage  People,  having  once  poflefled  themfelves 
of  the  whole  Country  of  Gaul^  were  but  too 
likely,  after  the  Example  pf  the  Teutones  and 
Gmbriy  to  break  into  the  Roman  Province,  and 
thence  advance  to  Italy,  i^fclfj  more  efpecially  as 
the  Rhone  was  the  only  Boundary  by  which  the 
Sequani  vfctt  divided  from  the  Territories  of  the 
Republick.  It  therefore  appeared  necefiary  to 
.provide  without  Delay  againft  thefe  Eyils ;  and  the 
rather,  becaufe  Arioviftus  was  become  fo  infolentj 
and  took  fo  much  upon  himi.  that  his  jCondu£| 
was  no  longer  to  be  endured.  -  .  .      • 

.    •   .     .      .  ;..  XXVI, 
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B  O  O  K    XXVI.  For  thefe  Reafons  he  thought  proper  t& 
*'      iend  Ambaffadors  to  ^riovifiusy  to  defire  he  would' 
appoint  a  Place  for  an  Interview^  that  they  mighi^ 
difcourfe  together  about  fome  publick  Affairs  of  the 
higheft  Importance  to  them  both.     Arioviftm  re- 
plied :    "  That  if  he  had  wanted  aqiy  thing  of 
<*  Cafar^  he  would  himfelf  have  waited  on  him  for 
•*  that  purpofe  *,  and  if  Cafar  had  any    thing  to 
♦*  defire  of  him,  he  muft  likewife  come  in  Perfcm 
*<  to  demand  it :  That  for  his  own  part,  he  could 
*«  neither  venture  into  thefe  Provinces  of  Gaul 
**  where  C^far    commanded  without  an  Army^ 
*«  nor  bring  an  Army  into  the  Field  without  greac 
**  Trouble  and  Expence :  That  he  befides  wondered 
•*  extremely,  what  Bufineis^  either  defar^  or  the 
**  People  of  Rcme^  could  have  in  his  Divil^n  of 
**  Gaul^  which  b^long^d  to  him  by  right  of  Conrf 
*<  queft/*    This  Anfwcr  being  reported  to  defitr^ 
he  again  fent  an  Embafiy  to  him  to  this  c?k6t : 
**  Thatfince,  notwithftanding  the  great  Obligations 
**  he  lay  under  both  to  himfelf  and  the  People  of 
<^  Rome^  in  having,  during  his  ConfulQiip,  been  de« 
**  dared  King  and  Ally  by  the  Senate;   he  yet 
•'  manifeftedfo  little  Acknowledgment  to  either,  as 
**  even  to  refufe  an  Interview,  and  dedine  treating 
**  of  Affairs  that  regaixied  the  common  Interefti 
**  thefe  were  the  Particulars  he  required  of  him ; 
^'  Firft,  not  to  bring  any  more  Germans-  oyer  the 
V  Rlnne  into  Gaul.    Secondly,  to  refliore  the  Ho^ 
•'  ftj^es  he  had  taken  from  the  jEduanSy  and  pcfr 
^<  mit  the  &^e<^»/ likewife  to> do  the  fanoe.     Laftly^         > 
^^  to  forbear  all  Injuries  towards  the  jEJuans^  and        I 
•'  neither  make  War  upon  them  nor  their  Allies^ 
••  That  his  Compliance  with   thefe    Conditiond 
*^  would  eftabliih  a    perpetual    Friendihip    aad 

Amity  between  him  and  the  People  of  Rome. 

But  if  he  rcfufcd  Conditions  fo  juft ;    as  the 
3  *•  Senate 
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««  Senate  had  decreed  in  the  Confulfliip  of  Af.fiOOKl 
««  Mejfala  and  M.  Ptjhy  that    whoever   had    the      !• 
^  charge  of  the  Province  of   Gaul^    fhould,  as' 
*«  far  as  was  eonfiftent  with  the  Intereft  of  the 
^'  Commonwealth^    defend  the  jEduans^  and  the 
*«  other  Allies  of  the  People  oi  Rome  ;  he  thought 
*<  himielf  bound  not  to  overlook  their  juft  Coin- 
V  plaints,** 

XXVII.  To  this   jfriovijius  replied  t   "Thai 
**  by  the  Laws  of  War,  the   Conqueror  had  ^ 
"  right  to  impofe  what  Terms  he  pleafed  upon  the 
"  Conquei*ed :  That  in  confcqupnce  of  this,  the 
**  People  of  Rome  did  not  govern  the  vanquilhecj 
*«  by  die  ■Prefcriptions  of  another,  but  according 
**  to  their  own  Pleafure  :  That  if  he  did  not  inter* 
*'  meddle  with  the  Roman  Conquefts,  but  left  them 
**  to  the  free  Enjoyment  of  their  Rights,  no  more 
**  ought  they  to  concern  themfetves  in  what  re- 
*'  gardcd  him  :  That  the  JEduans  having  tried  the 
*^  Fortune  ofWar,  had  been  overcome  and  rendered 
*'  tributary  ;  and  it  would  be  the  higheft  Injuftice 
in  Cafar  to  offer  at  diminifhing  his  juft  Re- 
venues :  Thatiie  wasrefolvednot  to  part  with  the 
Hoftages  the  Mduans  had  put  into  his  hands  j 
but  would  neverthelefs  engage,  neither  to  make 
War  upon  them  nor  their  Allies,  provided  they 
*'  obferved  the  Treaty  he  had  made  with  them, 
**  and  regularly  paid  the  Tribute  agreed  upon  ;  if 
«*  otherwife,  the  Title  of  Friends  and  Allies  of  the 
**  People  of  jRfl«i^  would  be  found  to  ftand  them 
•*  but  in  little  ftead  :  That  as  to  C^efar^  Menace 
**  of  not    overlooking    the   Complaints  of  the 
**  jEduam^  he  would  have  him  know,  no  one  had 
•*  ever  entered  into  a  War  with  ArioviftuSy  but  to 
^  his  own  Deftrudtion  i  That  he  might  when  he 
pkafoi  bring  it  to  a  trial,  and  would,  he  doubted 

"  not. 
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BOOK"  not,  fbonbe  made  fenfible  what  the  invincible 
I.      ''  Germans^  trained  up  from  their  Infancy  in  the 
"  Exercife  of  Arms,  and  who  for  fourteen  Years 
*^  together  had  never  flept  under  a  Roof,  were 
*^  capable  of  atchieving/* 

XXVIil.  At  the  fame  time  that  C^^r  received 
this  Anfwer,  Ambafladors  alfo  arrived  from  the 
jEduans  and  Treviri.  From  the  jEduanSj  to  com- 
plain :  *'  That  thtHarudes^  who  had  lately  come 

over  into  Gaul^  were  pUmderingtheir  Tcrritoriet; 

infomuch,  that  even  by  their  Submi/Tions  and 

Hoftages  they  were  npt  able  tp  obtain  Peace  of 
"  Jriovi/tus.**  From  the  Treviriy  to  inform  hira : 
*'  That  an  hundred  Cantons  of  the  Suevians^  head* 
*'  ed  by  two  Brothers,  Nafua  and  Cimberius^  were 
"  arrived  upon  the  Banks  of  the  Rhiney  with  defign 
'^  to  crofs  that  River."  Cafar  deeply  affeded 
with  this  Intelligence,  determined  to  undertake 
tdie  War  without  delay,  left  this  new  Band  of 
Sueviansy  joining  the  old  Forces  of  Ariovijlus^  fhould 
enable  him  to  make  a  greater  Refiftance.  Having 
therefore  with  all  diligence  provided  for  the  Sub-^ 
fiftence  of  his  Army,  he  advanced  towards  him  by 
great  Marches.. 

XXIX.  The  third  Day  he  was  infornied  that 
Ariovijliis  approached  with  all  his  Forces  to  take 
pofleffion  of  Vefoniioy  the  Capital  of  the  Seqmni  y 
and  that  he  had  already  got  three  Days  March  be- 
yond his  own  Territories.  Cafar  judged  it  by  all 
means  neceffary  to  prevent  him  in  this  Defign,;  as 
the  Town  itfelf  was  not  only  full  of  all  forts  of 
warlike  Ammunition,  but  likewife  ftrongly  fortified 
by  Nature,  and  commodioufly  fituated  tor  carrying, 
pn  the  War.  For  the  River  Dome  forming  a  Circle 
round  it,  as  if  defcribed  with  a  pair  of  Gpmpaflbs^ 

IcaVes 


leaves  only  an  thtftrval  of  Ai  hundr^i  Ferity  WW<Jh  Bt)0  E 
ii  alfo  iHacceffibie  by  rcafdn  tof  a  v^ry  high  ahd  ftecp  ^    J- 
Mountain,  '#hofeRoottare  waftiejdott  ekh  SMe'  "~ 
by  the  RiVer.     This  Mountain  is  fhut  in  ivith  a 
Wall,  which  forniing  a  Citadel,  joins  it  tb  th6 
Town.     Hither  C^^faf  mdi-ched*  Day  and  Night 
\rithoBt  interfpiiSon  j  and  having  pofi^fled  hiittfelf 
of  the  Place,  put  a  Garrifon  into  it» 

XXX.  Whilst  lie  tarried  here  a  feW  t)ays,  to 
ftttk  the  Ordef  of  his  Contoys  aftd  SuppHes,  the 
Curidfity  of  our  Men,  ahd  the  Talk  of  the  GaulSy 
(who  prdclaimed  on  all  Occafions  the  prodigious 
Stature  of  the  Germans^  their  inVinciblfe  Courage, 
^nd  gr«at  Skill  in  Arms  ;  infomuch  that  in  the  fre- 
quent E/icounters  with  them,  they  had  found  it 
impoffible  towithftand  tl^ii-  very  Looks)  fpreac! 
ftich  a  fudden  Terror  thro*  the  whole  Army,  that 
they  were  hot  a  little  diftufbed  by  the  Apprehenfions 
k  occafioned.     This  Fear  fitft  began  amongft  the 
Military  Tribunes,  the  Officers  of  the  Allies,  and 
others  that  had  voluntarily  followed  C^efaf'  from 
Rme ;  who  being  but  little  acquainted  with  military 
Affairt,  lamented  the  gteat  Danger  to  which  they 
fancied  themfelves  expofed.     Some  of  thefe,  upoA 
various  Pretences,  ddfired  leave  to  return.     Others, 
out  of  Ihame^  and  unwilling  to  incur  the  fofpicion 
of  Cowardife,  continued  in  the  Camp.     But  thefe^ 
laft,  incapable  of  putting   On  a  chearful  Counte- 
nance, and  at  times  even  unable  to  liipprefs  theit 
Tears,  fculked  in  their  Tents,  either  bemoaning- 
their  Fate,  or  difcourfing  with  their  Companions" 
upon  the  common  Diangcr.    Wills  were  made  all 
over  the  Camp,  and  the  Confternation  began  to 
jeize  even  thofe  of  more  experience,  the  veteran 
Soldiers,  the  Cehturions,  and  the  Officers  of  the 
Cavalry.     Such  among  them  as  affeded  a  greater 
Vot.   I.  D  fhew 
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BOOK  (hew  <rf"  R^folution,  feid  it  was  not  the  Enemy  they 
I.  feared,  but  the  narrow  Pafles  and  vaft  Forcfts 
that  lay  between  them  and  Airioviftus^  and  the 
Difficulty  there  would  be  in  fumifhing  the  Army 
with  ProyiGons,  Some  even  told  Cafar^  that 
when  he  gave  Orders  for  marching,  the  Army, 
attentive  to  nothing  but  their  Fears,  would  refufe 
to  obey. 

XXXI.  C/ESAR  obferving  the  general  Confter- 
nation,    called    a    Council  of  War;    and  having 
fummoned  all  the  Centurions  of  the  Army  to  be 
prefent,  inveighed  againft  them  with  great  feverity  ; 
for  prefuming  to  enquire,  or  at  all  concern  them- 
felves,  which  way,  or  on  what  defign  they  were  to 
march.     **  A^ioviJius.^\  he  told  them,    "  during 
<«  his    Confulfhip,  had  earneftly  fought  the  Al- 
«*  liance  of  the    Roman  People.     Why  therefore 
*f  (hould  any  one  imagine,  he  would  fo  rafhly  and 
*^  haftily  depart  from  his  Engagements  ?  That  on 
**  the  contrary,  he  was  himfelf  firmly  jserfuaded, 
<^  that  as  foon  as  he  came  to  know  his  Demands, 
*^  and  the  equal  Conditions  he  was  about  to  pro- 
*'  pofe  to  him,  he  would  be  very  far  from  rejedk- 
**  ing  either  his  Fricndfhip,  or  that  of  the  People 
*'  of  Rome.    But  if  urged  on  by  Madncfs    and 
*«  Rage,  he  was  refolved  upon  War,  what,  after 
*«  all,  had  they  to  be  afraid  of  ?  Or  why  ihould 
*'  they  diftruft  either  their  own  Bravery,  or  his 
*«  Care  and  Conduft  ?  That  they  were  to  deal  with 
*^'  Enemies  of  whom  trial  had  been  already  made 
*«  in  the  memory  of  their  Fathers,  when  by  the 
*'  Victory  of  C.  Marius  over  the  Teutones  and  dm- 
«*  bru  the  Army  itfelf  acquired  no  lefs  Glory  than 
**  the  General  who   commanded  it :    That  trial 
*'  had  likewife  been  lately  made  of  them  in  Italy 
,  V  in  the  fervilc  War,  when  they  had  alfo  the  Ad- 
4  t\  vantage 
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«»  vantage  of  being  c3cerCifcd  in  the  Romn  Difci-B  OO  JS^ 
^*  pline;    on  which  Occalion  it  appeared,  how      \ 
*'  much  RefolOtion  and  Conftancy  were  able  to' 
efFe<5t ;  lince  they  had  vanquilhed  in  the  end  thoft 
very  Encjnies  armed  and  fiufhed  with  Viftory, 
whonfi  at  firO:  they  had  without  Caufe  dreaded 
even  unarmed.     In  fine,  that  they  wer«  the  very 
*^  fame  GenhaHs^  with  whom  the  Helvetiam  had  fo 
often  fought,  not  only  in  their  own  Cou^^try,  but 
in  Germany  itfelf,  and  for  the  moft  part  come  off 
vi6koriou3,  tho'  they  had  by  no  means  .  been  a 
*'  match  for  our  Army  :  That  if  the  Defeat  and 
Flight  of  the  Gauls  gave  uncafinefs  to  any^  thefe 
would   readily  find  upon  enquiry,  that  Jriovijius 
•^  confining  himfelf  many  Months  to  his  Camp 
*'  and  Faftneflqs,  and  declining  a  general  A6bion> 
*^  had  thereby  tired  out  the  Gauls  with  the  length 
'^  of  the  War  ;  who  delpairing  at  laft  of  a  Battle, 
*«  and  beginning  to  difperfe,  were  thereupon  attack- 
*'  ed  and  routed,  rather  by  Conduft  and   Craft, 
**  than  the  fuperior  Valour  of  the  Germans.    But 
**  tho'  a  Stratagem  of  this  kind  might  take  with 
*'  rude  and  uncultivated  People,    yet  could  not 
«<  even  the  German  himfelf  hope  that  it  would  avail 
<*  againft  a  Roman  Army  :  That  as  to  thofe  who 
<*  fheltered  their  Cowardife  under   the  Pretence 
*«  of  narrow  Paffes,  and  the  Difficulty   of  pro- 
**  curing  Provifions,  he  thought  it  argued  no  imall 
♦«  Prefumption  in  them,  either  to  betray  luch  & 
♦*  diftruft  of  their  General's    Condu^,    or  offet 
<^  to  prefcribeto  him  what  he  ought  to  do.*  That 
*'  thefe  things  fell  properly  under  his  Car^  :  Th4t 
''  tJtit  Sequani^  Leuci^  wdUngones  were  to  furnifli 
«*  him  with  Provifions  i  That  the  Corn  was  now 
'^  ripe  in  the  Fields  j  and  that  themfelves  would 
*'  loon  be  Judges  as  to  what  regarded  the  Ways  : 
•*  That  the  Report  of  the  Army's  refufing  to  ooey 
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BOOK**  him  gave  him  not  the  leaftDifturbaiKei  bccaufe 
I.  **  he  very  wdl  knew,  that  no  General  had  ever 
^  been  fo  far  flighted  by  his  Soldiers,  whofe  ill 
^*  Succcfs,  Avarice,  or  other  Crimes,  had  not 
^*  juftly  drawn  that  Misfortune  upou  him;  That 
**  in  all  thefe  rcfpefts  he  fancied  hiififelf  fecure, 
**  as  the  whole  Courfe  of  his  Life  would  witneft 
**  for  his  Integrity,  and  his  good  Fortune  had 
**  (hewn  itfelf  in  the  War  againft  the  Hdvetians : 
"  That  he  was  therefore  refolded  to  execute  with- 
**  out  delay,  what  he  otherwife  intended  to  havfe 
*'  put  off  a  little  longer^,  and  would  give  Orders 
**  for  decaniping  the  very  next  Night,  three 
**  Hours  before  Day,  that  he  might  as  foon  as 
**  poflible  know,  whether  Honour  and  a  Senfe  of 
♦^  Duty,  or  an  ignominious  Cowardife  had  the 
^*  alcendant  in  his  Army :  Nay,  that  fhould  all  the 
**  reft  of  the  Troops  abandon  him,  he  would 
"**  neverthelefs  march  with  the  tenth  Legion  alon^, 
**  of  whofe  Fidelity  and  Courage  he  bad  no  man^^ 
**  ner  of  doubt,  and  which  fhould  ferve  him  for 
**  his  Pretarian  Guard."  Cafar  had  always  prin- 
•cipaily  favoured  this  Legion,  and  placed  his  chidf 
Confidence  in  it,  on  account  of  its  Valour. 

XXXII.  This  Speech  made  a  wond^^i  Change 
upon  the  Minds  of  all,  and  begot  an  uncommon 
•Alacrity  andEagernefefbr'theWar.  The  tenth  Le- 
gion in  particular,  returned  him  tl^anks  by  their 
Tribunes,  for  the  favourable  Opinion  he  had  ex- 
prefs*d  of  them,  and  aflTured  him  of  their  readinefs 
to  follow  him.  Nor  were  the  other  Legions  lefs 
induftrious,  by  their  Tribunes  and  principal  Cen- 
turions,* to  reconcile  themfelves  to  C4efar  \  protefl- 
ing  they  had  never  either  doubted  or  feared,  nor 
ever  imagined  that  it  belonged  to  them,  but  to  the 
General,  to  dired  in  matters  of  War,     Havinor 
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accq)ted  of  their  Submiffion,  land  informed  himfelfB  G  O  K 
by  means  of  DivitiacuSy  in  whom  of  all  the  Gauls  ^\i 
he  moil  confided,  that  by  taking  a  Circuit  of  above 
forty  Miles,  he  might  avoid  the  narrow  Paflesj 
and  lead  his  Army  thro'  an  open  Country  ;  he  fet 
forward  three  Hours  after  midnight,  as  he  had 
faid  ;  and  after  a  March  of  feven  Days  fucccflively, 
underftbod  by  his  Scouts,  that  he  was  within  four 
and  twenty  Miles  of  Jridvijius^s  Camp. 

XXXIII.  Ariovistus    being  informed  of  his 

Arrivalj  fcnt  Ambaffadors  to  acquaint  him:  "  That 

''  he  was  now  willing  to  accept  of  in   Interview, 

**  as  they  were  come  nearer  one  another,  and   he. 

"  believed  it  might  be   done  without    Danger." 

C^e/ar  did  not  decline  the   Propofal,  imagining  he 

was  now  diipofed  to  liften  to  reafon,  fince  he  offered' 

that  of  his  own  accord,  which  he  had  before  rc- 

fufed  at  his  rcqueft  :  Neither  was  he  withdut  hope, 

that  in  regard  of  the-  Benefits  he  had  received,  both 

from  himfclf  and  the  Pebple  of  Romey  he  would,' 

upon    knowing    his  Demands,    defift  from    his 

Obftinacy.     The  fifth  Day  after  was  appointed  for 

the  Inteview.     Mean-time,    as  Ambafladors  were 

continually  paffing  and  repafling,  AriGviftuSy  under 

pretence  that  he  was  afraid  of  an  Arribufcade,  de* 

manded:  "  That  Cafar  Ihould  bring  no  Infantry 

^*  with  him-  to  the  Conference  :  That  they  fhould 

^  both  confic!    attended  by  their  Cavalry  only  : 

*<  That  otherwife  he  could  not  reibive  to  give  him 

•*  a  meeting."   C^yir  unwilling  to  drop  the  Defign 

6f  the  Interview  ;^  but  neither  caring  to  truft  his 

Safety  to  the  GauU ;  thought  the  beft  ^ay  was,  to 

difmount  all  the  GalHck  Cavalry,  and  give  their 

Horfes  to  the  Soldiers  of  the  tenth  Legion,  who 

had  the  ^reatefli  ftiare  of  his  Confidence ;  that  it| 

i^ade  of  Danger,  he  might  have  a  Guard  on  whicli 
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BO  O  K  he  could  rely.     This  being  done  accordingly,  one 
.  L       of  the  Soldiers  of  that  Legion  faid  pleafantly  enough; 
That  Cafar  had  done  even  more  than  he  had 
*^  promifed  ;  that  he  had  only  given  them  hopes 
**  of  becoming  his  Pretcrian  Guard;  and  now  ho 
^^  ha4  raifed  thejn  to  the  Rank  of  Horfc." 

XXXIV.  There  was  a  large  Plain,  and  in  the 
midft  of  it  a  fifing  Ground  of  confiderable  height, 
equally  diftant  from  both  Camps.     At  this  Place, 
by  Appointment,  the  Conference  was  held,  C<efar 
ftationed  the  legionary    Soldiers,  whom  he  had 
brought  with  him  on  the  Horfes  of  the  Gauls^  two 
hundred  Pac^  from  the   Mount.     Arioviftus  did 
the  fame  with  the  German  Cavalry.     The  Convcr- 
fation  was  on  horfeback,  each  being  accompanied 
by  ten  Friends  or  principal  Officers,  for  fo  Jrio'^ 
vijlus  had  defired.     When  they   were  come  to  the 
Place  ;  Cafar  began  by  putting  him  in  mind  of  the 
Favours  he  had  received  both  from  himfelf  and  the 
People  of  Rome-i  **  That  he  had  been  ftiled  Friend 
^'  and  Ally  by  the  Senate;    that  very  confxder- 
**  able  Prefents  had  been  lent  him ;    that  thefe 
^*  Honours  conferred  by  the  Romans  on  very  few, 
**  and  only  for  fignal  Services  to  the  State,  ha<t, 
^^  yet  been  bellowed  on  him,  not  on  account  of 
'^  any  juft  Claim  on  his  Side,  but  merely  by  the 
^'  Favour  of  Cafar ^  and  the  Bounty  of  the  Senate.'* 
He  told  himlikcwife,  '*  of  the  juft  and  ancient 
^*  Alliance  between  the  Ramans  and  the  Mduans  5 
^*  of  the  many  honourable  Decrees  of  the  Senate 
>'  in  their  Favour  :  That  they  had  always  held  the 
**  firft  Rank  and  Authority  in  Gwh  even  before 
^*  their  Alliance  with  Rome :  That  it  was  the  con- 
<*  ftant  Maxim  of  the  Roman  People,  not  only  tq 
^*  defend  their  Friends  and  Allies  in  the  poffoflioi^ 
*'  of  their  juft  Rights,  but  Jikewife  to  ftudy  the 

'  !*  Enlargement 
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"  Enlargement  of  their  Honour,  Intereft,  and  BOOK 
*'  Dignity:  That  it  could  never  therefore  be  fup-  ^• 
*'  pofed,  they  would  fubmitto fee  them  ftript  of  thofe 
Privileges  which  had  belonged  to  them,  before 
they  were  received  into  their  Friendfliip."  In 
fine,  he  concluded  with  repeating  the  fame  Demands 
which  he  had  before  made  by  his  Ambaffadors ; 
•*  That  he  would  not  make  War  upon  the  Mduam 
**  or  their  Allies;  that  he  would  reftore  their 
•*  Hoftages  -,  that  if  he  could  not  oblige  any  of 
*'  thtGertmns  to  repafs  the  Rlnne^  at  leaft  he  would 
**  fuflFer  no  more  of  them  to  come  into  Gaul.** 

XXXV.  Ariovistus  fpoke  little  to  Ciefar\ 
Demands,  but  enlarged  greatly  on  his  own  Virtues : 
**  That  he  had  crofled  the  Rhine^  not  of  his  own 
motion,  but  invited  and  intreated  by  the  Gauls 
themfelves  :  That  the  great  Hopes  and  Expec- 
tations they  had  given  him,  had  been  his  only 
Inducement  to  quit  his  Country  and  Relations : 
That  he  had  Settlements  in  Gaul  affigned  by  the 
Gauls  themfelves;  Hoftages  voluntarily  fent  • 
and  a  Tribute  in  confequence  of  the  Rights  of 
**  War;  it  being  the  conftant  Praftice  of  Con- 
querors, to  impofe  that  Mark  of  Subjeftion  on 
thofe  they  had  fubdued  :  That  he  had  not  made 
War  upon  the  Gauls^  but  the  Gauls  upon  him  : 
That  though  all  their  feveral  States  had  united 
againft  him,  and  brought  up  their  Forces  with 
defign  to  cru(h  him,  he  had  yet  found  means  to 
vanquifh  and  difperfe  them  in  one  Battle :  That 
if  they  were  ;^ain  refolved  to  try  the  Fortune 
*'  of  War,  he  was  ready  and  prepared  to  receive 
them ;  but  if  they  rather  chofe  Peace,  it  wai 
unjuft  in  them  to  refufe  a  Tribute,  which  they 
had  hitherto  voluntarily  paid  :  That  the  Friend- 
Ihip  of  the  People  of  Rome  ought  to  be  an  Ho- 
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j^QQK««  Bour  and  Security  to  hio^,  no%  a  E^ifits^ent  i 
I-  "  nor  had  he  courted  it  in  any  other  view:  birt 
u  if  by  their  Alliance  he  ^uft  fulbtmic  to  Iq^  hi^ 
"  Tributes,  and  his  Right  cwrer  the  People  he  had 
*>  fubducd,  he  was  no  kft  willing  to  giye  it  vp, 
^>  than  he  had  been  ^imbitioi^  Co  ohtai^i  it :  XilAA 
<<  be  had  indeed  brought  ov^r  a  IVfuItitude  oi^ 
^^  Germans  into  G^z^^  yet  ];ipt  with  any  Peiigo  of 
^'  diAuibing  the  Country,  but  iperely  fo^:  hi^  qikta 
«^  Security;  as  appeared  by  his  not  comii^butai! 
^^  the  Requeft  ot  the  Natives;,  and  his  noit  attack- 
"  ing.  them,  but  defcnciing  hi«?felf :  That  his 
**  Arrival  in  Gaul  was  prior  to  that  of  the  Romans^ 
^'  whqie.  Army  had  never  till  that  time  paflfed  the 
^'  Boundaries  of  their  own  Province,  What  coukt 
*'  they  mean  by  coming  into  a  Country  that  be- 
**  longed  to  him  ?  Or  why  Ihould  they  concern 
*.'  themfelves  with  a  part  of  Gaul  that  was  no  kfe 
^*  his  Propci;ty,  than  the.  Province  itfelf  was  that 
*.*  of  the  People  of  Rome  ?  If  if  would  not  be 
«'«  allowable  in  him  tp  make  any  Attenupt  upon 
**  their  Poffeflions,  neither  cou^d  they  without  In- 
*«  juftice  difturb  him  in  the  Enjoyment  of  his- 
*'  Rights.  That  a^  tp;  the  pt:etence  gf  Alliance 
M  between  the  Rotmns  and  JSdm^%  he  was  not  fa 
*'  much  a  Barbarian^  nor  fp  wholly  a  Stranger  to  the 
*^  Affairs  QjF  the  World,  as  nptto  know;  that  neither 
*f  had.  the  j^^dui^  affifted  the  RomanSy  m  the  late 
V  Waragainft  xht.  Allobragian^ -^^  nor  received  an^ 
*^Affiftapce  frpm  them,  in,  their  many  Conflifts 
^  \vith:  himfelf  and  the  Sequam,  That  he  ought  to 
*^  be  jealous  of  Cafar\  pretended  Regard  to  the 
*«*  J^uanSi\,'^^6  had  bpt  top.  much  reafon,to  fufpedb, 
*^  that  the  Continuance  of  the  Roman.  Army  in 
*^  Gaul  could  be  with  no:  othenDefigathan  that  of 
**  opprefling  him.  That  if  he.  did  not  therefore 
*.'  dfp^t^^  and  withdww  his  TroopsLOut  of  thofe 
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*^  Parts,  he  would  no  longer  took  upon  Kim  as  aBO  O  K 

*'  Frieod,  but  w  Enemy*     That  he  was  well  af-      I- 

^^iiuredy  fliould  he  even  flay  him  in  Battle^  he 

^<  flu>uld  do  a  Pleafure  to  many  of  the  Nobles 

(^  and  great  Men  at  Romey   who  had  explained 

"  themfelves  to-  him  1:^  Com^iers,  -and  whofe  Fa- 

•<  vour  and  Frie!kUhi|>  he  ifught  procure  by  his 

"  Death :  but  that  it  he  would  retire,  and  leave 

*•  him  i»  the  undifturbed  Pofleffion  of  Gauly  he 

"  «wouId  not  only  amply  reward  him,  but  engage, 

*^  2t  his  own  Coft  and  Hazard,  to  put  an  end  to 

•*  any  War  C^ejar  Ihoukl  think  fit  to  undertake.'* 


XXXVI.  Many  Reafons  were  offered  by  C^far^ 
in  return  to  this  Speech,  why  he  could  not  depart 
from  his  firft  Demands  :  "  That  neither  his  own 
Honour,  nor  that  of  the  People  of  RomCy  would 
jTufFer  hJm  to  abandon  Allies,  who  had  dcfervcd 
fo  well  of  the  Commonwealth  :  That  it  no  way 
:s^pe2ured  to  him,  wherein  /Movijius  had  a  jufter 
Claim  to  the  Pofleffion  of  Gaul  than  the  Romans: 
That  the  Averni  and  Ruteni  had  been  fubdued 
by  ^  Fabhis  Maximus  •,  who  yet  contented  with 
their  Submifllon,  had  neither  reduced  their 
Country  into  a  Province,  nor  fubjefted  it  to  a 
Tribute :  That  if  Antiquky  of  Title  was  to 
decide,  the  it^w^^i' had  an  tmdoubted  Right  to 
the  Sovereignty  of  Ganf  .^  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  Decree  of  the  Senate^  was  to  take  place, 
Gaul  muft  remain  free,  and  lubjeA  only  to  its 
own  Law>s.'^ 

•  XXXVIL  Whilst  thefe  things  pafled  at  the 
Interview,  C^efar  was  informed,  that  Ariovijius*^ 
Cavalry  were  drawing  nearer  the  Mount,  and  had 
even  aflaulted  the  Romans  with  Stones  and  Darts. 
C^far  immediately  broke  off  the  Conference,  re- 
treated 
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BOOK  treated  to  his  own  Men,  and  ftrifUy  charged  them 
I-  to  forbear  all  Ads  of  Hoftility.  towards  the  Ene- 
my. He  did  not  fear  the  Succefs  of  an  Adtion, 
with  that  chofen  Legion,  againft  the  German  CavaU 
ry  ;  but  he  was  willing  to  maintain  a  Conduft  per- 
fcdly  clear,  and  not  give  the  Enemy  the  leaft  han- 
dle to  ailert,  that  they  had  been  treacheroufly  drawn 
into  an  Ambufcade  by  a  pretended  Conference. 
When  it  was  known  in  the  Camp,  with  what 
haughtinefs  Ariovijius  had  behaved  at  the  Inter- 
view V  that  he  had  ordered  the  Romans  to  depart 
out  of  Gaid\  that  his  Cavalry  had  fallen  upon 
Cafar^s  Guard ;  and  that  an  end  had  thereby  been 
put  to  the  Conference  J  a  much  greater  Alacrity 
and  Defire  of  fighting  Ipread  themfelves  thro'  the 
whole  Army* 

XXXVIII.  Two  Days  after,  Ariovijius  fent 
Ambafladors  to  Cdfar^  to  propofe  a  renewal  of  the 
Negotiation  begun  5  and  that  he  would  either  again 
appoint  a  Day  for  a  Conference,  or .  depute  fome 
one  to  bring  the  Treaty  to,  a  ConcWfion.  C^/ar 
faw  no  reafon  for  granting  a  fecond  Inter- 
view, more  efpecially  when  he  confidered,  that 
the  time  before,  the  Germans  could  not  be  rc- 
ftrained  from  falling  upon  out  Men.  Neither  was 
he  inclined  to  fend  any  of  his  principal  Officers  5 
it  feeming  too  great  a  venture,  to  expole  them  to 
the  Perfidy  of  thefe  Barbarians.  He  therefore  catt 
his  Eyes  upon  C  Valerius  Procillus,  the  Son  of 
C.  Valerius  Caburus^  a  young  Man  of  great  Merit 
and  Politenefs,  whole  Father  been  made  firee  of 
the  City  by  C.  Valerius  Flaccus.  His  fiiigular  Inte* 
grity,  and  Knowledge  of  the  Language  of  the 
Gauls^  which  Ariovijius^  by  reafon  of  long  (lay  in 
thofe  Parts,  fpoke  readily;  fitted  him  in  a  parti- 
cular manner  for  this  Embafly  :  ai^d,  as  he  was 
•  likewife 
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likcwife  one  towards  whom  it  would  no  way  availBOO  K 
the  Germans  to  ufe  any  treachery,  he  thought  him  I. 
lefs  liable  to  an  Infult  of  that  kind.  M.  Mettitis 
was  joined  in  Comihiflion  with  him,  who  was  allied 
to  Arioviflus  by  the  rights  of  Ho4>itality«  Their 
Inftru&ions  were,  to  hear  the  German^s  Propo&ls, 
and  carry  back  a  report  of  them  to  Cdfar.  But  no 
fooner  were  they  arrived  in  j1rioviftus\  Camp,  than 
in  prefence  of  the  whole  Army,  calling  out  to  know 
their  BuSnefs,  and  whether  they  were  come  as  Spies, 
he  commanded  them  to  be  put  in  Irons,  without 
fpfFcring  them  to  make  any  reply, 

XXXIX.  The  fame  Day  he  came  forward 
with  all  his  Forces,  and  lodged  himfelf  under  a 
Hill,  about  fix  Miles  from  our  Camp.  The  Day 
after  he  went  two  Miles  beyond  it,  to  cut  off 
C^for'%  Communication  with  the  Mduans  and  St-^ 
ipiam^  from  whom  he  received  all  his  Provifions. 
C^far^  for  five  Days  continually,  drew  up  his 
Men  in  order  of  Battle  before  the  Camp,  that  if 
jiriovijius  had  a  mind,  he  might  not  be  without  an 
Opportunity  of  coming  to  an  Engagement.  The 
Germans  kept  all  that  time  within  their  Lines ;  only 
we  had  dally  Skirmifhes  with  their  Cavalry,  whofe 
jpanner  of  fighting  was  this.  They  had  about 
Spc  thouf^d  Horfe,  who  chofe  a  like  number  out 
qf  the  Foot,  each  his  Man,  and  all  remarkable  for 
Strength  and  Agility.  Thefe  continually  accom-* 
panied  them  in  Battle,  and  ferved  as  a  Rear-guard, 
to  which,  when  hard  prefled,  they  might  retire : 
if  the  Aftion  became  dangerous,  they  advanced  to 
their  relief :  if  any  Hprfeman  was  confiderably 
wounded,  ^nd  fgU  frqm  his  Horfe,  they  gathered 
round  tp  defend  him  ;  if  fpecd  was  required,  ei- 
ther for  a  hafty  Purfuit,  or  fudden  Repreat,  they 
were  beponie  fo  niqible  and  alert  by  continual  Ex- 

crcifc. 
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B  O  OK  ercife,  that  layiilg  hold  cf  the  Mains  of  the  Horfes, 
I'     they  could  run  ai  faft  as  thdy. 

XL«  Cj&bak  fihdiilg  that  Jrbroi^us  declined  a 
Battle,  thought  it  necefl&ry  to  provide  for  the  free- 
dom of  bis  Convoys.  With  this  view  he  marked 
out  a  Place  for  a  Camp,  fix  hundred  Paces  beyond 
that  of  the  Enemyy  whither  he  marched  with  his 
whole  Army  drawn  up  in  three  Lines*  The  firft 
and  fecond  Line  had  Orders  to  continue  under* 
Arms,  and  the  third  to  employ  themfelves  in  forti- 
fying the  Camp.  Jrurvifius  fent  fixteen  thoufand 
light- armed  Foot,  and  all  his  Horfe,  to  alarm  our 
Men,  and  hinder  the  Work.  Bat  Cie/ar  remained 
firm  to  his  firflt  Defign,  ordering  the  uwo  Lines 
that  continued  under  Arms  to  keep  off  the  Enemy, 
and  the  third  to  go  on  with  the  Intrenchments. 
The  .Work  being  finifhed,  he  left  two  Legions 
there,  with  part  of  the  Auxiliaries,  and  carried 
back  die  other  four  to  his  former  Camp.  The 
next  Day  he  affembled  all  his  Troops  from  both 
Camps,  drew  them  up  according  to  Cuftom,  and 
offered  the  Enemy  Battle :  but  they  ftill  refufing 
to  eome  to  an  Engagement,  he  retired  again  about 
Noon.  Jriavijius  then  detached  part  of  his  Forces 
to  attack  the  leffer  Camp.  A  fharp  Conflid  enfued, 
diat  laftcd  'tilj  Night.  At  Sun-fet  Ariovifius 
thought  proper  to  found  a  Retreat,  after  many 
Wounds  given  and  received.  Cafar  inquiring  of 
the  PrifonerSy  why  jirioviftus  fo  obftinately  refufcd 
an  Engagement,  found :  that  it  was  the  Cuftom 
among  the  Germans^  for  the  Women  to  decide  by 
Lots  and  Divination,  when  it  was  proper  to  hazard 
%  Battle  ;  and  that  thefe  had  declared,  the  Army 
eould  not  be  viftoridus,  if  they  fought  before  the 
new  Moon, 
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*  »  - 

Xhl  The  Psiyrffor,  Gr>-fe»Ymgleft  :^fufE^»OOK 
cieM  Gutrd  in  hj«  two  Camps^  ranged  ^j  the  auxir  I- 
fi^jry  Troops  before  the  le(ft«  CatfJpi  piaciBg  them 
(Hreftly  in  view  of  ife§  Enemy  for  the  greater  Ihewj 
Uc^aufe  the  Runiber  of  Jegionary  Soldie«-s  w^s  bgi 
inconfi^able,  compwed  with  th%t  of  th?  Qermms^ 
Then  advancing  at  the  he^  of  9^\  W*  Forces,  ia 
three  Lines,  he  marched  quit-c  uptq  t^  Enemy's 
Cs^mp^  Upon  this  the  GermmSf  coippeUed  by 
JNFcctfflity,  appea^red  befojc^  tfciei?  Jntrenchoient^.; 
^d  having  dift^ibi^ted  tlK^ir  T«>op«  ^y  Natiq^^, 
^od  difpo&d  thani  at  eqii^al  d<ift%(<ce$  one  froin  ari^v 
other,  thei&rK(Jir^,  Marc^mm^  ^rihccu.  Vangimh 
Ntm/sleif  Si^an^f  .aod  SuevMns  i  ei^con^afi^d  th/: 
whole  Army  with  a  Line  of  Cairriages,  to  tal^c 
away  all-  hopes  of  Safety  by  Ffigh]t^  The  Women 
-mounted  upon  thefe  Carriages,  weeping  and  teai:- 
ing  their  Hair,  conjur^  the  Soldiers  as  theya^ 
vanoed  to  Battle,  not  to  fuffer  tjiqm  to  becpiaap 
Skves  to  the  Rm^ms*  Cafar  having  appointed  a 
Lieutenant  and  Queftor  to  e$qh  Legion^  to  fervc 
as  Witneifes  of  every  Man*s  Courage  a#d  Behs^ 
viour,  began  the  Baxtk  ia  Perion  at  the  Head  of 
the  right  Wing,  obferving  the  Enemy  to  be  wcaj^- 
t&,  on  that  fide.  The  Signal  being  giv^nj^  oiir 
Men  charged  fo  brifkly,  and  the  Enemv  advanced 
io  fwiftly  and  fuddenly  to  rnjeigt  them,  tftat  the  ^%' 
mam  not  having  time  to  throw  their  Dia^'ts,  betopjc 
thciBlelves  immediately  to  their  Svvords*  But  the 
GtrmaHs  quickly  calling  themfelves  into  a  Phalanx, 
according  to  the  Cuftom  of  their  Country,  fuftained 
.  the  fhock  with  great  Firmnefs,  Many  of  our  Sol- 
-  diera  leaped  upon  the  Phalanx,  tore  up  the  Buck- 
lers of  the  Enemy  with  their  Hands^  and  wound- 
ed thofe  that  lay  under  them.  Their  left  Wing 
was  foon  routed  and  put  to  flight ;  but  on  the  right 
.         ..  they 
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BOOK  ^^^y  ^^  ^^  Advantage,  and  were  like  to  over-* 
I.      power  the  Romans  by  their  numbers.    Young  Craf- 
^fus,  who  commanded  the  Cavalry,  and  was  more 
at  liberty  than  thofe  Immediately,  engaged  in  the 
Kght,  obferving  this,  made  the  third  Line  advance 
to  fupport  them.    Upon  this  the  Battle  was  renew^ 
cd,  and  the  Enemy  every  where  put  to  the  rout : 
nor  did  they  ccafe  their  Flight  •till  they  had  reach- 
ed the  Banks  of  the  Rbiney  about  fifty  Miles  di« 
ftant  from  the  place  of  Combat4    There  only  a 
few  efcaped ;  fome  by  fwimming,  others  by  Boats, 
Of  this  laft  number  was  JricvifiuSy  who  embarking 
in  a  finall  Veflel  he  found  by  the  edge  of  the  Ri- 
ver,  got  fafe  to  the  other  fide.     All  the  reft  were 
cut  to  pieces  in  the  Purfuit  by  our  Cavalry,    ^o^ 
vijhis  had  two  Wives  •,  one  a  Suivian^  whom  he 
had  brought  with  him  from  Germany ;  the  other  a 
Noricanj  Sifter  to  King  Vocim^  whom  he  had  mar- 
ried in  Gaul.    Both  perilhed  in  this  Flight.     Of  his 
two  Daughters,  one  was  killed,  the  other  taken 
Prifoner.     C.  Valerius  ProciUuSj  whom  his  Keepers 
dragged  after  them  in  their  Flight,  bound  with  a 
triple  Chain,  fell  in  with  Cafar  in  Perfon,  as  he  was 
puriuin^  the  German  Cavalry.    Nor  was  the  Vidto- 
ry  itfelt  more  grateful  to  that  General,  than   his 
good  Fortune  in  recovering  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Enemy  a  Man,  the  moft  diftinguifhed  for  his 
Probity  of  the  whole  Province  of  Gaul^  his  inti- 
mate and  familiar  Friend ;  and  to  find  the  Joy  and 
Succefs  of  that  Day  no  way  diminifhed  or  clouded^ 
by  the  lofs  of  a  Perfon  he  fo  highly  efteemed. 
Procillus  told  him,  that  Lots  had  been  thrice  drawn 
in  his  own  prefence,  to  decide  whether  he  fliould 
be  burnt  alive  upon  the  Spot,  or  refervcd  for  ano- 
ther times  and  that  the  Lot  three  times  favourable^ 
had  prefcrvcd  his  Life.     Mettius  was  likewife  reco* 
vered  and  brought. 
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XLIL  This  Batde  being  reported  beyond  the  BO  O  K 
Rbiney  the  SuevianSj  who  were  advanced  as  far  as  ^* 
the  Banks  of  that  River,  thought  proper  to  return 
to  their  own  Country.  But  retreating  in  diforder 
and  confufion,  they  were  attacked  by  the  Ubians^ 
a  People  bordering  upon  the  RhinCj  and  many  of 
them  cut  to  pieces.  Cefar  having  in  one  Cam- 
paign put  an  end  to  two  very  confiderable  Wars, 
went  into  Winter-quarters  fomewhat  fooner  than 
the  Seafon  of  the  Year  required.  He  diflributed 
his  Army  among  the  Sequati^  left  Labiefms  to  com- 
mand in  his  abience,  and  fet  out  himfelf  for  Cifal- 
pne  Gaul^  to  prefide  in  the  Afiembly  of  the  States* 
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The    argument. 

I.  ne  Confederacy  of  the  Belgians  agaiffft  the  People  of 
Rome.     III.  The  Rhemiyi^wi/  upon  the  Approach 
of  Caefar.     IV.  And  inform  him  of  the  Strength  and 
Dejigns  of  the  Confederates.  VI.  Q^tisspaffes  the  Axo- 
na  with  his  Army.  VIL  Bibrax,  a  Town  belonging 
to  the  Rhetni,  affaulted  by  the  Belgians.     \^IL 
Caefar  relieves  it^  and  obliges  the  Belgians  to  retire. 
IX.  The  Armies  drawn  up  on  both  fides,  but  with- 
out coming  to  an  Engagement.    XI.  The  Belgians 
defpairing  of  SuccefSj  decamp  and  return  home.    XII. 
Caefar  attacks  their  Rear,  and  makes  great  Slaugh- 
ter.   XIII.  He  then  marches  againft  the  Sueffiones, 
and  obliges  them  to  fubmit.    XIV.  Advancing  next 
into  the  Country  of  the  Bellovaci,  he  pardons  them 
at  the  Intercefjion  of  Divitiacus.     XVI.  The  Am- 
biani  furrender,  but  the  Nervians  fland  on  their 
Defence.     XXIII.  Thy  are  defeated  however  in  a 
long  and  bloody  Engagement,  arid  almoft  all  cut  off. 
XXIX.  Caefar  prepares  to  attack  the  Attuatici. 
XXXI.  They  fubmit.    XXXIII.  But  falling  trea^ 
cheroufly    upon    the  Romans  during  the  Night  \ 
XXXIV.  Are  marry  of  them  cut  to  pieces^  and  the 
reft  fold  for  Slaves. 
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I.  ;W'/  N  the  Winter,  whilft  Cafar  was  in  Hither 
il  G<^j//, .  as  we  have  intimated  above ;  he  was 
alarmed  i?y  frequent  Reports,  which  were  aljfo 
confirmed  by  Letters  from  Labwius^  that  all 
the  Belgians^  who,  as  has  been  faid,  poflefled  one 
of  the  three  Divifions  of  Gauly  had  joined  in  a 
League  againft  the  People  of  Rome^  and  ratified 
it  by  an  Exchange  of  Hoftages.  The  Caufes  of 
this  Confederacy  were  : ,  Fir  ft,  their  fear  left  the 
JR/manSy  having  fubdued  all  the  reft  of  Gauly  (hould 
next  turn  their  Arms  againft  them  :  And  then  the 
Pcrfuafipns  and  Importunity  of  fome  among  the 
Ceha  5  many  of  whom,  as  they  had  greatly  di  (liked 
the  Neighbourhood  of  the  Germans  in  GauU  fo  were 
they  no  lefs  difpleafed  to  fee  a  Roman  Army  take 
Up  Winter-quarters  and  grow  habitual  in  the  Coun- 
't^  :  Qtjiers^  frpm  a  Leyity ,  apd  Incpnftancy  x)f 
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BOOK  Temper,  were  fond  of  every  Projeft  that  tended 
II.  to  a  Revolution.  In  fine,  fome  were  influenced 
by  ambitious  Views,  it  being  ufual  in  Gaul^  for 
fuch  as  were  moft  powerftil  in  their  feveral  States, 
and  had  Men  and  Money  at  command,  to  exercife 
a  kind  of  Sovereignty  over  their  Fellow-fubjefts, 
which  they  forefaw  would  be  greatly  checked  by 
the  Authority  and  Credit  of  the  Romans  in  Gaul. 

II.  C^SAR,  roufed  by  thefe  Meflages  and  Re- 
ports, levied  two  new  Legions  in  Hither  Gaul ;  and 
early  in  the  Spring,  fent  ^  Pedius  his  Lieutenant 
to  condudt  them  over  the  Alp.  Himfelf,  as  foon 
as  there  began  to  be  Forage  in  the  Fields,  came  to 
the  Army.  He  commiflioned  the  SenoneSy  and 
other  Gauls  who  bordered  on  the  Belgians^  to  in- 
form themfelves  of  the  Motions  and  Defigns  of 
the  Confederates,  and  fend  him  from  time  to  time 
an  exaft  Account.  They  all  agree  in  their  Re- 
ports ;  that  they  were  levying  Troops,  and  draw- 
ing their  Forces  to  a  general  Rendezvous.  Where- 
upon thinking  he  ought  no  longer  to  delay  march- 
ing againft  them,  and  having  fettled  the  neceflary 
Supplies  for  his  Army,  he  decamped,  and  in  fifteen 
Days  arrived  on  the  Confines  of  the  Belgians. 

III.  As  his  Approach  was  fudden,  and  much 
earlier  than  had  been  expefted ;  the  Rhetni^  who  of 
all  the  Belgians  lay  the  neareft  to  Celtic  Gaul^  dis- 
patched Iccius  and  Autobrigius^  the  two  principal 
Men  of  their  State,  to  reprefent  to  Cafar :  "  That 

they  put  themfelves  and  Fortunes  under  the 
Power  and  Protedion  of  the  Romans y  as  having 
neither  approved  of  the  Defigns  of  the  reft  of 
the  Belgians^  nor  had  any  fliare  in  their  Confe- 
deracy againft  the"  People  of  Rome :  That  on 
the  contrary,  they  were  ready  to  give  Hoftagcs, 
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**  to  execute  his  Commands,  to  receive  him  intoBO OK 
**  their  Towns,  and  to  furnifh  him  with  Corn  and  H- 
"  other  SuppHes  for  his  Army:  That  indeed  the 
**  reft  of  the  Belgians  were  all  in  Arms,  and  that 
*'  the  Germans  on  this  fide  the  Rhine  had  aflb- 
ciated  with  them  :  Nay,  that  fo  univerfal  and 
prevalent  was  the  Infatuation,  they  had  not  even 
been  able  to  draw  off  the  Suejftones^  a  People 
united  to  them  by  the  neareft  Ties  of  Blood 
*'  and  Friendfhip,  who  were  fubjeft  to  the  fame 
**  Laws,  lived  under  the  fame  Form  of  Govern- 
*'  ment,  and  acknowledged  but  one  common  Ma- 
«  giftrate." 

IV.  C/ESAR  inquiring  of  the  AmbafTadors,  what 
States  had  taken  up  Arms,  of  what  Name  and 
Confideration,  and  what  Forces  they  could  bring 
into  the  Field  ;  found  :  That  the  Belgians  were  for 
the  moft  part  Germans  originally,  who  having  for- 
merly crofled  the  Rhine^  had  been  drawn  by  the 
Fertility  of  the  Country  to  fettle  in  thofe  Parts, 
after  driving  out  the  ancient  Inhabitants :  That  in 
the  late  Irruption  of  the  "Teutones  and  Cimbri^  when 
all  the  other  Provinces  of  Gaul  were  over-run, 
they  alone  had  ventured  to  ftand  upon  their  De- 
fence ;  nor  fuffered  the  Barbarians  to  fet  foot  in 
their  Territories  -,  whence  it  happened,  that  pre- 
fuming  on  fo  well-known  an  Inftance  of  their 
Bravery,  they  laid  claim  to  great  Authority,  and. 
challenged  high  military  Renown.  As  to  their 
Numbers,  the  Rherhi  told  him  they  could  give  him 
the  moft  ex  ad  Information ;  becaufe  in  confe- 
quence  of  their  Affinity  and  Neighbourhood,  they 
had  Opportunities  of  knowing  what  Quota  of  Men 
each  particular  State  had  promifed  to  furnilh  in  the 
common  Council  of  Belgium.  *'  That  the  Belh^ 
**  vaci  held  the  moft  diftinguiihed  Rank,  as  fur- 
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BOO  K«  paffing  all  the  other  States  in  Prowefs,  Authorl- 
^ j"  ty,  and  Number  of  Forces :    That  they  were 
able  to  mufter  an  hundred  thoufand  fighting 
-**  Men,  and  had  promifed  out  of  that  Number 
^^  fixty  thoufand  chofen  Troops,  in  confideration 
•*  of  which  they  demanded  the  whole  Adminiftra- 
**  tion  of  the  War.     That  next  to  them  in  Digni- 
ty were  the  Suejftones^  3,  People  bordering  upon 
their  own  Territories,  and  poffefied  of  a  very 
large  and  fruitful  Country,  over  which  even  of 
^^  late  Years  Divtiacus  had  been  King,  one  of  the 
*^  moft  powerful  Princes  of  all  Gaul^  and  who  bc^ 
fides  his  Dominions  in  thofe  Parts,  reigned  alfo 
over  Britain :  That  their  prefent  Sovereign  was 
**  Galba^  whofe  fingular  Prudence  and  Juftice  had 
*'  procured  him,  by  the  confent  of  all  the  Confe- 
*'  derates,  the  fupreme  Command  in  the  War : 
*'  That  thefe  had  within  their  Territories  twelve 
^^  fortified  Towns^  and  promifed  to  bring  into  the 
*<  Field  fifty  thoufand  Men.     That  the  like  Num- 
**  ber  had  been  ftipulated  by  the  Nervians^  who 
**  inhabiting  the  remoteft  Provinces  of  Gaul^  were 
*'  efteemed  the  moft  fierce  and  warlike  of  all  the 
•'  £^^/^»  Nations.     That  l\it  Jtrebatians  were  to 
*'  furnifli  fifteen  thoufand  :  The  Ambiam  ten  thou- 
^*  fand  :  The  Morini  twenty-five  thoufand:  The 
*'  Menapans  nine  thoufand  :  The  Caletes  ten  thou- 
"  fand :  The  VelocaJJians  and  Veromanduans  the  like 
Number  :  The  Atuatici  twenty- nine  thoufand : 
And  the  Condrujians^   Ebur^ieSy    Cere/ianSy    and 
**  P^mamy  all  comprehended  linder  the  common 
**  Name  of  Germans^  forty  thoufand. 

V.  CiESAR  exhorting  the  Men  of  Rbeims  to  con- 
tinue firm  in  their  Alliance,  and  promifing  amply 
to  reward  their  Fidelity,  ordered  the  whole  Body 
of  their  Senate  to  repair  to  his  Camp,  and  the  Sons 
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of  their  principal  Nobility  to  be  brought  him  as  BOOK 
Hoftages ;  all  which  was  accordingly  performed      ^* 
by  the  Day  appointed.     H^  then  addreffed  himfelf    ^  ' 
to  Divitiacus  the  Mduan^  reprefenting  in  the  warm- 
eft  manner,  of  what  Confequence  it  was  to  the 
common  Caufe,  to  divide  the  Forces  of  the  Ene- 
my, that  he  might  not  be  reduced  to  the  Neccffity 
of  encountering  fo  great  a  Multitude  at  once.    This 
he  told  him,  might  eafily  be  efFedted,  if  the  M^ 
duans  would  march  their  Forces  into  the  Territo- 
ries of  the  Bellovacij    to  plunder  and  lay  waft^ 
the  Country.     With  thefe  Inftruftions  he  difmifle4 
them^. 

VI.  Mean-time,  being  informed  by  his  Scouts, 
and  the  People  of  Rheims^  that  all  the  Forces  of 
the  Belgians  were  marching  towards  hinj  in  a  Body, 
and  that  they  were  even  advanced  within  a  few 
Miles,  he  made  all  the  hafte  he  could  to  pafs  his 
Army  over  the  ^ona^  which  divides  the  Rhemi 
from  the  reft  of  the  BelgianSy  and  encamped  on  tht^ 
farther  fide  of  that  River.  By  this  Situation  he 
fecured  all  behind  him,  covered  one  fide  of  his 
Camp  with  the  River,  and  rendered  the  Comniu- 
nication  with  the  Rhemiy  and  thofe  other  States, 
whence  he  expefted  to  be  fupplied  with  Provifions, 
iafe  and  eafy.  Adjoining  to  his  Camp  was  a  Bridge 
over  the  River ',  there  he  placed  a  ftrong  Guard, 
^d  left  ^  Titurius  Sabinus  his  Lieutenant  on  the 
pther  fide  with  fix  Cohorts,  He  then  drew  round 
his  Camp  a  Ditch  eighteen  Foot  broad,  ftrengthenr 
ed  with  ^  Rampart  twelve  Foot  high. 

VII.  The  Belgians  in  their  NJarch  fell  furioufly 
^on  Bibraxy  a  Town  belonging  to  the  Rbemiy  a- 
\>out  eight  Miles  diftant  from  defar^s  Camp,  Th? 
I^h^bi^ants  with  ^reat  difficulty  held  qui;  againft  that 
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fiO  O  K  Day's  Affault.  The  manner  of  ftorming  a  Town  is 
11.  the  fame  among  the  Belgians  as  among  the  Gauls : 
for  having  furrounded  the  Walls  with  the  whole 
Body  of  their  Army,  and  by  a  continual  Difchargc 
from  their  Slings  cleared  the  Ramparts,  they  ap- 
proach the  Gates  under  covert  of  their  Bucklers,  and 
undermine  the  Walls.  This  was  eafy  in  the  prefcnt 
Cale  ;  becaufe  the  Multitude  employed  in  throwing 
Stones  and  Darts  was  fo  great,  that  none  of  the 
Garrilbn  durft  appear  upon  the  Walls.  When* 
Night  had  put  an  end  to  the  Affault,  JcciuSy  who 
then  commanded  in  the  Town,  a  Man  of  princi- 
pal Rank  and  Authority  among  the  Khemi^  and 
one  of  thofe  who  had  come  Ambaffadors  to  Ca/ar 
to  treat  about  a  Peace,  dilpatched  Meffengers  to 
acquaint  him,  that  unlefs  he  was  fpeedily  relieved, 
it  would  be  impoffible  for  him  to  hold  out  any 
longer. 

VIII.  Hereupon  C^efars  making  ufe  of  thbfc 
for  Guides  who  had  come  exprefs  to  his  Camp  from 
Iccius^  detached  about  niidnight  a  Party  of  Cretan 
and  Numidian  Archers,  with  fome  Balearean  Sling- 
ers,  to  the  affiftance  of  the  Garrifon.  Their  Ar- 
rival encouraged  the  befieged  to  ftand  upon  their 
defence,  and  infpired  them  with  hopes  of  repul- 
fing  the  Enemy,  who  now  began  to  defpair  of  Suc- 
cefs,  when  they  heard  that  a  Reinforcement  had 
entered  the  Town.  Wherefore,  after  a  fhort  ftay 
before  the  Place,  having  plundered  all  the  Country 
round  about,  and  burnt  the  Houfes  and  Villages 
wherever  they  came,  they  marched  in  a  Body^to- 
wards  C^far^s  Camp,  and  polled  themfelves  within 
two  Miles  of  his  Army,  inclofing  a  fpace  of  more 
than  eight  thoufand  Paces  in  Circumference,  40- 
as  near  as  could  be  computed  from  the  Srnok^ 
gnd  Fiie$  of  their  Camp, 
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iX.  CiESAR  at  firft  rcfolvcd  to  avoid  coming  B  O  OK 
to  a  Battle,  as  well  on  account  of  the  numbers  of  II. 
the  Enemy,  as  the  high  Opinion  entertained  of 
their  Courage.  He  fufFered  the  Horfe  however  to 
engage  daily  in  fmall  Skirmilhes,  that  he  might 
the  better  judge  of  the  Valour  of  the  Belgian 
Troops,  and  the  Refolution  and  Bravery  of  his 
own  Men.  Finding  that  the  Romans  were  nothing 
inferior  to  the  Enemy  in  Courage,  he  refolved  to 
wait  for  them  before  his  Camp ;  the  Ground  being 
very  commodious,  and  as  it  were  formed  by  Na- 
ture for  the  reception  of  an  Army.  For  the  Hill 
on  which  the  Camp  flood,  rifing  with  an  eafy 
afcent  from  the  Plain,  was  but  juft  of  a  fufficient 
breadth  on  the  fide  facing  the  Enemy,  to  receive 
the  feveral  Lines  of  the  Army  drawn  up  in  Order 
of  Battle,  On  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left  the 
defcent  was  fteep  5  whereby  the  Mountain  fweiling 
in  front,  but  gradually  abating  its  declivity  as  you 
advanced  towards  the  Bottom,  came .  at  laft  to  a 
Plain.  Along  each  Side  of  the  Hill  C^efar  dug  a 
Trench  of  about  four  hundred  Paces  in  length, 
and  built  Forts  at  the  Extremities,  where  he  placed 
Engines  to  repulfe  the  Enemy,  fhould  they  offer 
to  attack  him  in  flank,  or  endeavour,  during  the 
Fight,  to  furround  him  with  their  numbers.  Thefe 
Dilpofitions  being  made,  and  having  left  the  two 
new  levied  Legions  in  his  Camp,  as  a  Body  of  Re-r 
ferve  in  cafe  of  Need,  he  drew  up  the  other  fix  in 
order  of  Battle.  The  Belgians  likewife  drew  up 
their  Troops,  and  flood  fronting  our  Army. 

X.  Between  C^efar  and  the  Enemy  there  was 
a  finall  Morafs.  The  Belgians  waited  to  fee  if  we 
would  pafs  it:  Our  Men  on  the  other  hand  were 
ready  in  Arms,  that  fliould  the  Enemy  attempt  to 

come 
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B  OOKcome  over,  they  might  fall  upon  them,  and  take 
11.  advantage  of  their  Confufion.  Mean-time  the 
Cavalry  on  both  fides  engaged ;  b^t  as  neither 
Army  would  hazard  the  paffage  of  the  Morafs, 
Csfar^  who  had  the  better  in  the  Skkniifh  of  the 
Horfe,  led  back  his  Men  tp  their  Camp.  The 
Belgians  marched  direftly  towards  the  Acona^  which^ 
as  we  have  faid,  lay  behind  our  Camp  j  and  hav- 
ing fi3und  a  Ford,  endeavoured  to  pafs  over  part  of 
<\mv  Army.  Their  Defign  was,  if  poflible,  to 
make  themfelvcs  matters  of  the  Fort  where  ^  37- 
turius  commanded,  and  break  down  the  Bridge ; 
or,  fhould  they  fail  in  that  Attempt,  to  ravage  and 
lay  wafte  the  Territories  of  the  Rbemi^  whence 
cur  Army  was  fupplied  with  jProvifions. 

'  XL  CiSSAF.  being  informed  of  thefe  things  by 
fiiurius^  croffed  the  Bridge  with  his  Cavalry,  light- 
^med  NumidianSy  Archers,  ^nd  Slingiersa  and 
marched  to  attack  the  Enemy,  A  very  fiiarp  Con-r 
Aid  enfued :  for  the  Romans,  falling  upon  thesf^ 
while  they  were  yet  pafling  the  River,  and  by  rea* 
fon  of  their  Diforder  unable  to  defend  tbemfelves, 
flew  great  numbers.  The  reft,  who  with  undaunt- 
ed Courage  advanced  upon  the  Bodies  of  their 
Companions,  were  repulfed  by  the  Multitude  qf 
Darts  from  our  Men  ;  and  the  Cavalry  furround*- 
ing  tho&  that  were  already  got  over,  put  them  all 
to  the  Sword,  The  Belgians  being  thus  difappoint- 
ed,  both  in  didr  Defign  upon  Bibrax,  and  the  Paf* 
(age  of  the  Axsna ;  finding  too  that  Provifioixs.  be- 
gan to  be  fcarce,  and  that  our  Army  could  not  bo 
drawn  to  fight  them  at  a  difadvantage,  called  a 
Council  of  War.  It  was  there  judged  moft  expe- 
dient to  feparate,  and  return  every  Man  to  his  own 
Country  •,  with  a  Refolution  however  to  afiemUe 
from  all  Parts,   in  defence  of  that  State,  whole 
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Territories  ftiouW  be  flrft  ilfivadcdf  by  the  Romans :  BO  O  KL 
for  they  concluded  it  much  fafer  to  carry  on  the  ^' 
War  at  home,  where  they  might  have  ProvJifion«' 
and  every  thing  at  command*,  than  venture  a  Battle 
within  the  Confines  of  a  foteign  State.  Thefe- 
Reafons  were  at  the  fame  time  backed  by  a  ftill 
more  powerful  Confideration :  for  the  Bellovaci 
having  Inteliigence  that  Bivkiaeus  and  the  jEduans 
were  advancing  towards  their  Territories,  could  not 
be  reftrained  from  marching  di^Sftly  homewards, 
to  defend  their  own  Country. 

XII.  This  Refolution  being  taken ;  about  the 
fecond  Watch  of  the  Night,  they  left  their  Camp 
with  great  Noife  and  Tumult,  regarding  neither 
the  Order  of  their  March,  nor  the  due  Subordina- 
tion of  Command,  but  each-  Man  prcfling  for  the 
foremoft  Rank,  that  he  might  get  the  iboner  home, 
inlbmuch  that  their  Retreat  had  aU  the  A  ppearance- 
of  a  precipitate  Flight.     C^far^  who  Iwd  imme- 
diate Notice  >  of  this  from  bis  Spies,  apprehending 
fome  Stratagem,  beeaufe  he   as  yet  knew  nothing 
6f  the  Reafon  of  their  Departure^  would  not  ftir 
out  of  his  Trenches.     But  ea^ly  in  the  Mornirigi 
npon  more  certain  IntfeUigence  of  their  Retreat,  ha 
detached  all  the  Cavalry,  under  ^.  Pedius  and  L. 
yfrtmculeius  Cotta^  his  Lieutenants,  to  harafe  and 
fetard  them  in  their  March.     7".  Lahienus  had  Or- 
ders to  follow  with  three  Legions.     Thefe  falling 
upon  their  Rear,  and  purfuing  them  many  Miles, 
made  a  dreadful  flaughter  of  the  flying  Troops, 
WhiMb  the  Rear,  upon  finding  themfclves  attack- 
ed, faced  about,  and  valiantly  fuft^ned  the  Charge. 
of  our  Men  %  the  Vanguard,  as  fancying  themfelvfes^ 
out  of  danger,  were  not  to  be  reftrained  either  by 
Neceffity  or  the  Voice  of  their  Commanders,  but 
Bpgn  hearing  the  Alarm  behind  them,  brxdce  their 
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BOOK  Ranks,  and  betook  tbcmfelves  to  flight.  Thus 
II.  the  Romans  J  with  little  pr  no  Lofs  on  their  fide, 
continued  the  Slaughter  all  the  remaining  part  of 
the  Day.  About  Sun-fet  they  gave  over  the  Pur- 
fuit,  and  in  obedience  to  the  Orders  they  bad  re- 
ceiyed,  returned  to  their  Camp. 

XIII.  The  next  Day,  before  the  Enemy  had 
time  to  rally,  or  recover  out  of  their  Confternation, 
Ciefar  led  his  Army  into  the  Territories  of  the 
Suejftones^  which  join  to  thofe  of  the  Rhemi ;  and 
after  a  long  March  reached  Noviodunum.  He  was 
in  hopes  of  carrying  the  Town  by  Affault,  becaufe 
he  underftpod  it  \;^as  deftitute  of  a  Garrifon  :  but  as 
the  Ditch  was  broad,  and  the  Wall  very  high,  the 
Defendants,  tho'  few  in  number,  withftood,  all  his 
Efforts.  Wherefore  having  fortified  his  Camp,  he 
began  to  provide  Engines,  and  get  every  thing  in 
readinefs  for  a  Siege.     Mean-time  fuch  of  the  Suef- 

Jiones  as  had  efcaped  the  late  Slaughter,  threw  them- 
felves  during  the  Night  into  the  Town.  ]^ut  Cafar 
advancing  his  Preparations  with  great  Expedition, 
and  approaching  under  cover  of  his  Mantelets  to 
the  very  Walls,  where  he  caft  up  a  Mount,  and 
planted  his  battering  Towers  ;  the  Gauls  aftoniflied 
at  the  Greatnefs  of  the  Works,  as  having  never 
feen  or  heard  of  any  fuch  before,  and  at  the  Dif- 
patch  wherewith  they  were  carried  on, .  fent  Depu- 
ties to  treat  about  a  Surrender,  and  by  the  Media- 
tion of  the  Rhcmi  obtained  Conditions  of  Peace. 

XIV.  CiESAR  having  received  the  principal 
Men  of  their  State  as  Hoftages,  amongft  whom 
were  the  two  Sons  ofGalba  their  King  j  and  oblig- 
ed them  to  deliver  up  all  their  Arms,  admitted  the 
Sueffiones  to  a  Surrender,  and  led  his  Army  agaihft 
the  Belhvafi,     Thefe  retiring  with  their  EffefU 
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into  Bratufpantium  their  capital  City,  ^nd  under- BOOK 

ftanding  that  C^efar  was  advanced  within  five  Miles  ^ ^j^* 

of  the  Town,  fenc  a  Deputation  of  all  their  old  Men, 
who  came  forth  in  venerable  Proceflion  to  meet 
him,  fignifying  by  out-ftretched  Hands,  and  in 
the  molt  fubmiflive  Terms,  that  they  put  them- 
felves  under  his  Power  and  Protection,  nor  pretend- 
ed to  appear  in  Arms  againlt  the  P^eople  of  Rome : 
and  when  he  approached  ftill  nearer  the  City,  and 
encamped  within  view  of  the  Walls,  the  Women 
and  Children  from  the  Ramparts,  with  extended 
Arms,  according  t6  the  Cuftom  of  their  Country, 
befought  the  Romans  for  Peace, 

'  XV.  Hereupon  Divitiacus^  who  after  the  Re- 
treat of  the  Belgian  Army,  had  difinifled  the  -^- 
duans^  and  returned  to  defar^s  Camp,  interpofed 
jn  their  behalf,  reprefenting  :  "  That  the  Bellovaci 
**  had  always  lived  in  ftrift  Friendfhip  and  Alli- 
**  ance  with  the  yEduans :  That  the  artful  Infinua- 
*'  tions  of  their  Chiefs,  who  mifreprefented  Cafar, 
*'  as  one  that  had  enflaved  the  jEduan  State,  and 
^*  held  it  under  an  ignominious  Tyranny  and  Op- 
preflion,  had  alone  induced  them  to  forfake  their 
ancient  Allies,  and  take  up  Arms  againlt  the 
People  oi  Rome:  That  the  Authors  of  this 
Advice,  feeing  its  pernicious  EfFedts,  and  the 
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'*  Ruin  they    had  brought  upon  their  Country, 
**  were  retired  into  Britain:  That  not  only  the  Bel* 


**  lovaci  themfelves,  but  the  JEduans  too,  in  their 
**  behalf,  implored  his  Clemency  and  Forgivenefs  : 
**  That  in  granting  their  Requelt,  he  would  greatly 
enlarge  the  Credit  and  Authority  of  the  jEduans 
among  the  Belgian  States  ;which  was  of  fo  much 
**  the  greater  moment,  as  in  all  their  Wars  they 
"  were  wont  to  have  recourfe  to  them  for  Aflift- 
•*  ancc/*    Cafar^  out  of  regard  to  Bivitiacus  and 
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^  O  OK  the  JS(kians9  promifed  to  grant  them  Pardon  and 
^'*      Proteftion';  but  as  they  were.poflefled  of  very  ex- 
tenfivc  TeiTitories,  and  furpafled  in  Power  and 
number  of  .Forces  all  the  other  Belgian  States,  he 
demanded  fix  huadred  Hoft^ges. 

XVI.  These  being  accordingly  delivered,  to- 

gether  with  all  their  Arms,  C^efar  left  their  City, 

^nd  advanced  into  the  Country  of  the  Ambiam-y 

who  fubmitted  immediately  upon  his  Approach. 

Adjoining  to  them  were  the  Neruians ;  of  whofe 

Manners    and  Genius    Qefar    inquiriflig,    found: 

That  they  fuffered  no  refortof  Merchants  intp 

their  Cities,  nor  would  allow  of  the  importation 

^'  of   Wine,    or  other  Commodities  tending  to 

**  Luxury;  as  im^ining  that  thereby  the  Minds  of 

*'  Men  were  enfeebled,  and  their  martial  Fire  and 

*'  Courage  extinguifhed :  That  they  were  Men  of  a 

warlike  Spirit  •,  but  altogether  unacquainted  with 

the  Refinements  of  Life :  that  they  continually 

inveighed  againft  the  reft  of  the  Belgians^  for  ig- 

^'  nominioully  fubmitting  to  the  Rman  Yoke,  aad 

abandoning  the  fteddy  Bravery  of  their  An- 

ceftors  :  In  fine,  that  they  had  openly  declared 

their  Refolution,  of  neither  fending  Ambafla- 

dors  to  CafaVy   nor  accepting  any  Terms  of 

Peace."    Cafar^  after  a  March  of  three  Days 

crofs  their  Territories^  xuiderftood  from  fome  Pri* 

foners  :  *'  That  he  was  now  advanced  within  tea 

^'  Miles  of  the  Sambre^  on  the  other  fide  of  which 

the  Enemy  had  pofted  themfelves,,   and  there 

waited  the  coming  up  of  the  Romans :  That  they 

had  been  joined  by  the  Jtrebaiians ,  and  Veroman^ 

duansy  neighbouring  Nations,,  whom  they  had 

perfuaded  to  take  part  in,  and  ihare  the  Fortune 

of  the  War :  That  they  expcdiwi  alio  to  be  reki-^ 

forced  by  the  Jtuatici^  who  were    akeady  oa 

*'  their 
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**  their  March:   And  that  all  their  Women,  and  BO  OKI 
*«  fuch  as  on  account  of  their  Age  were  unfit  to  ^    n. 
*'  bear  Arms,  had  been  conveyed  to  a  Place  of" 
"  fafety,   inacceffible  by  reafon  of  the  Marfhes 
**  riiat  furrounded  h." 

XVII.  CiESAR,  upon  this  Intelligence,  fent  his 
Scouts  and  Centurions  before^  to  choofe  out  a  con- 
venient Place  for  his  Camp.     Mean-time,  as  many 
of  the  Belgians  who  had  lately  fubmitted,  and  alfo 
not  a  few  Gaulsy  followed  the  Roman  Army ;  fomc 
of  thefe,  as  was  afterwards  known  from  the  Prifon- 
ers,  obferving  the  Order  and  Difpofition  of  oui* 
March,  deferted  in  the  Night  to  the  Enemy,  and 
informed  them :    "  That  the  feveral  Legions  were 
feparated  from  one  another,  by  a  number  of 
Carriages  pofted  between  them  :  that  they  would . 
**  therefore    have  a  favourable  Opportunity,    as 
foon  as  the  firft  Legion  was  arrived  in  the  Camp^ 
and  while  the  reft  were  yet  a  great  way  behind^ 
of  falling  upon  it  incumbered  with  the  Baggage, 
and  obtaining  an  cafy  Viftory  ;  by  which,  and 
the  Plunder  of  the  Carriages,   they  would  ftrike 
•*  fuch  a  terror  thro*  the  whole  Army,  as  muft  ne-^ 
**  ceffarily  draw  after  it  a  total  Defeat."    This 
Advice  was  the  more  readily  liftened  to,  becaufe 
of  old  the  NeroianSi  being  very  weak  in  Horfe, 
(nor  even  as  yet  have  they  greatly  increafed  their 
Strength  this  way,  placing  their  whole  Confidence 
in  their  Foot,)  in  order  to  fecure  themfelves  a* 
gainft  the  Inroads  of  the  Cavalry  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Nations,  had  every  where  fortified  the 
Countrv  widi  Barricades  of  young  Trees  ;  which 
being  q)lit  in  the  middle,  and  bent  down  on  both 
fides  ',  the  void  Spaces  were  fo  clofely  interwoven 
'with  Brambles,  Thorns,  and  a  multitude  of  Boughs, 

iffuing 
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BOOK iffuing  from  the  Trees  themfelves,  that  they  formed 
n.      a  Fence  not  only  impoffible  to  be  paffed,  but  even 
"  to  be  fccn  through.      As    thefe  therefore  muft 
greatly  impede  and  perplex  the  March  of  the  Ro- 
man Army,  they  thought  the  Advice  given  them 
by  the  Belgians  was  by  no  means  to  be  neglefted. 

XVIIL  The  Place  chofen  by  our  Men  for 
their  Camp  was  a  Hill,  running  with  an  even  de- 
fcent  from  the  fummit  *till  it  reached  the  Banks 
of  the  Sambre.  Diredtly  oppofite  to  this,  on  the 
farther  fide  of  the  River,  and  at  the  diftance  of  * 
about  two  hundred  Paces,  was  another  Hill,  of 
a  like  acclivity  with  the  former,  plain  and  open 
round  the  Bottom,  but  covered  on  the  Top  with 
Woods,  fo  thick  that  they  hindered  the  Pro- 
fpeft.  Among  thefe  Woods  the  Enemy  lay  con- 
cealed, and  only  a  few  Squadrons  of  Horfe  ap- 
peared on  the  open  Ground  by  the  River-fide, 
whofe  depth  in  that  Place  did  not  exceed  thret- 
Foot. 

XIX  CiESAR  having  fent  the  Cavalry  before, 
followed  himfelf  with  the  reft  of  the  Army.  But 
the  Order  and  Difpofition  of  his  March  differed 
from  the  Account  given  in  to  the  Enemy  by  the 
Belgians.  For  knowing  that  the  Nervians  were 
near,  he  led  up  fix  Legions  in  front,  ready  equip- 
ped for  Battle,  according  to  his  ufual  Cuilom. 
After  them  followed  the  Baggage  of  the  whole 
Army ;  and  then  the  two  new  Legions,  who  clofed 
the  March  and  ferved  as  a  Guard  to  the  Car- 
riages. Mean-time  the  Roman  Cavalry,  with  the 
Slingcrs  and  Archers,  having  palled  the  River, 
engaged  the  Enemy's  Horfe :  but  as  they  retired 
from  time  to  time  into  the  Woods,  and  again  fallied 
upon  our  Men,  who  durft  not  purfue  them  beyond 
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the  open  Ground ;  the  fix  Legions  that  formed  cheB O O IC 
Van  coming  up  during  thefe  fuccefllve  Rencoun*  II- 
tcrsi  began  to  intrench  themfelves.  When  the  firft 
Line  of  our  Carriages  appeared  within  fight  of 
thofe  that  lay  concealed  in  the  Woods,  which  was 
the  time  previoufly  concerted  by  the  Enemy  for 
giving  the  Onfet :  the  NervianSj  who  ftood  ready 
drawnr  up  within  the  Thicket,  and  hgd  mutually 
exhorted  on/^  another  to  a  refblute  Behaviour,  rulh^ 
ed  fuddenly  forward  with  all  their  Forces,  and  fell 
furioufly  upon  our  Cavalry.  Thefe  being  eafily 
repuUed  and  broken  ;  they  ran  down  with  incredi^* 
ble  ipeed  to  the  Sombre^  infomuch  that  at  •  one  and 
the  fame  inftant,  they  feemed  to  be  in  the  Woods, 
in  the  River,  and  charging  our  Men  on  ihe 
other  fide.  Nor  were  they  lefs  expeditious  in 
4nounting  the  Hill,  and  attacking  thofe  who  were 
employed  in  fortifying  the  Camp. 


^       w..rf 


'  '\XX*  Kow  hadCfyir  all  the  I*arts  of  a  6ene-* 
ral  upon  his  hands  at  once  :  to  ered  the  Standard^ 
which  was  the  Signal  for  the  Men  to  fly  to  Arms  : 
to  proclaim  the  Batde  by  found  of  Trumpet :  to 
draw  off  the  Soldiers  from  the  Works :  to  recal 
thofe  that  were  gone  to  fetch  Materials  for  the 
Rampart:  to  draw  up  the  Army  in  Order  of 
Battle  :  to  encourage  his  Men :  and  give  the  Word 
ef  Onfet :  in  mofl  of  which  he  was  prevented  by 
the  fhortnefs  of  the  Time,  and  the  fudden  Affault 
pf  the  Enemy.  In  this  Emergency,  two  things 
chiefly  contributed  to  the  Prefervation  of  the  Ro- 
mans:  one,  the  Ability  and  Experience  of  the 
Soldiers,  who  pra£tifed  in  former  Battles,  knew 
their  Duty,  and  what  was  expedient  in  the  prefent 
Conjuncture^  no  lefs  than  the  Officers  themfelves  : 
the  other,  the  Orders  given  by  Gefar  to  his  feveral 
Lieutenants,,  not  %Q  quit  the  Works^  and  the  Lc- 
Vol..  L  F  gions 
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BOOKgions  where  they  commanded,-  *till  the  Fortificia- 
^?L  ,tions  of  the  Camp  were  finifhed.  For  thefe,  upon 
feeing  the  Danger,  and  fudden  Approach  of  the 
Enemy,  w^uted  not  for  new  Inftruftions  from  the 
General,  but  gave  forth  futh  Orders,  as  their  own 
Prudence^  and  the  prefcnt  Neceflity  fuggefted. 

XXI.  CiESAR  having  made  the  neceflary  Dilpo- 
litions,  ran  to  encourage  his  Men ;  and,  as  Chance 
ordered  it,  fell  in  with  the  tenth  Legion.  When 
exhorting  them  in  few  Words  to  exert  theit  wonted 
Bravery,  and  manfully  fuftain  the  Aflault- without 
Terror  or  Difmay ;  as  he  &w  the  E^emy  within  reach 
of  Dart,  he  gave  the  Signal  to  engage.  Haiten- 
ing  thence  to  another  quarter  of  the  Field,  he  found 
the  Battle  already  begun.  So  fhort  was  the  time 
allowed  us  to  prepare  ourfelves,  and  foch  the  Re- 
folution  and  Impetuofity  of  the.  Nertfians  in  rufli- 
ing  to  the  Encounter,  that  neither  could  the  Offi- 
cers find  leiiure  to  ^regulate  the  Enfigns,  nor  the 
Soldiers  to  put  on  their  Helmets,  or  uncafe  their 
Targets.  Each  Man,  as  he  arrived  from  the 
Worksi  joined  himfelf  to  the  firft  Standard  that 
tame  in  his  way^  that  he  might  not  lofe  that  time 
in  looking  for  his  own  Company,  which  was  to  be 
Employed  in  fighting  the  Enemy^ 

XXII.  The  Army  being  drawn- up*  rather  ac* 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  Place,  the  declivity  of 
the  Hill,  and  the  particular  neceffity  of  the  Time ; 
than  agreeable  to  Order  and  the  Rules  of  War : 
as  the  Legions  were  forced  to  engage  feparately, 
foifie  in  one  Place,  fome  in  another  5  and  the  View 
of  the  Fight  was  every  where- interrupted  by  the 
thick  Hedges  defcribed  above :  it  was  not  pofll- 
blc  in  thefe  Circumftances,  to  diftinguifli  .with  any 
certainty,  where  to  fend  the  «ccelfery  Supplies ; 

.    how 
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how  to  pt-ovide  againft  the  Exigencies  of  the  Field  j  B  O  O  K 
nor  indeed  for  one  Man  to  have  an  Eye  to  all  the      H, 
Occurr«Kes  that  called  for  Notice  jmd  Redrefs. 
In  fuch  an  unequal  Situation  of  Things  therefore, 
much  room  was  left  for  the  various  Events  and 
Interpofition  of  Fcwtune, 

XXIII.  The  Soldiers  of  the  ninth  and  tenth 
Legions,  who  were  upon  the  left  of  the  Army, 
having  caft  their  Darts^  advanced  againft  the  jitre- 
batians^  with  whom  it  was  their  fortune  to  engage. 
Thefe  now  weary,  breathlefs,  and  overpowered 
^th  Wounds,  >yere  quickly  driven  from  the  higher 
Ground  quite  back  to  the  Sombre^  where  the  Romans 
ftiM  prefling  them  Sword  in  hand,  flew  great  num- 
bers as  they  endeavoured  to  pafs  the  River.  Nor 
did  our  Men  decline  purfuing  them  to  the  other 
fide :  but  following  too  far^  *till  they  were  drawn 
into  a  Place  of  difadvantage,  the  Enemy  fuddenly 
faced  about,  and  renewed  the  Charge ;  yet  were  a 
fecond  time  obliged  to  betake  themfelves  to  flight* 
So  likewifej  in  anotlier  quarter  of  the  Field,  the 
eleventh  and  eighth  Legions^  having  overthrown 
the  Verofnanduans  againft  whom  they  fought,  drove 
them  from  the  higher  Ground  to  the  very  Banks 
of  the  River* 

§ 

XXIV.  As  by  this  means  the  Fronts  aiid  left 
4ide  of  the  Reman  Camp,  lay  in  a  manner  quite 
otpofed ;  for  the  twelfth  Legion,  and  not  far  from 
that  the  feventh,  were  pofted  in  the  right  Wing : 
the  Nehnans  headed  by  Boduognatus  their  King, 
advanced  thither  in  a  clofe  Body ;  and  whilft  one 
Party  endeavoured  to  furround  the  Legions  by 
taking  them  in  flank,  the  reft  mounted  the  Hill 
in  order  to  get  pofTeflion  of  the  Camp.  At  the 
"fame  time  our  Cavalry,  with  the  light-armed  Infan- 
'      ^  Fa  try. 
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BOOK  try,  who  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  Engage- 
P^'    ^  ment  had  been  repulfed  and  broken,  as  we  have 
related  above  5  returning  to  the  Camp,  and  meet- 
ing the  Enemy  in  Front,  again  betook  themfelves 
to   flight.     The  Servants  too  of  the  Army,  who 
from  the  Top  of  the  Hill  had  beheld  our  Men 
viftorious,    and   purfuing   the  Enemy   crofs  the 
River  ;  having  fallied  out  for  the  fake  of  Plunder : 
when  they  now  looked  back,   and  faw  the  Nervians 
in  poflfeffion  of  the  Camp,  fled  with  the  utmoft 
Precipitation,     This  Confufion  was  ftill  more  in- 
creafod  by  the  Clamour  and  Uproar  of  thofc  that 
attended  the  Carriages  ;  infomuch  that  the  Panick 
fpreading  on  all  fldes,  each  Man  thought  of  pro* 
.viding  for  his  Safety  by  Flight.     The  Cavaliy  of 
TreveSj  who  were  in  the  highefl:  Efteem  among  the 
.Gaub  for  their  Valour,  and  had  been  lent  by  the 
iState  to  reinforce  C^far^s  Army ;  alarmed  by  thefe 
feveral  Appearances :  when  they  faw  our  Camp 
filled  with  Multitudes  of  the  Enemy  ;  the  Legions 
overpowered,  and  in  a  manner  quite  furrounded ; 
the  Horfe,    Archers,    Slingers,    and    Nutrndians^ 
routed,  difperfcd,  and  flying  on  all  hands :  ima- 
gining all  was  loft,  returned  to  their  own  Country, 
and  reported  ;  that  the  Romans  were  utterly  over- 
thrown, and  their  Camp  and  Ba^age  in  pofleifioa 
of  the  Enemy. 

s 

XXV.  CiESAR  having  encouraged  the  tenth 
Legion,  haliened  to  the  right  Wing  of  the  Army. 
He  there  found  his  Men  overpowered  by  the  Ene- 
my ;  the  Enfigns  of  the  twelfth  Legion  all  crowded 
into  one  place,  and  the  Soldiers  themfelves  ftanding 
fo  cjofe  together,  that  they  had  not  room  to  ufe 
their  Arms  ;  all  the  Centurions  of  the  fourth  Co- 
hort flain,  the  Standard-bearer  killed,  and  the 
Standard  taken  i  the  Centurions  of  the  other  Co- 
horts 
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horts  almoft  all  either  killed  or  dangerouQy  wound-  BOOK 
cd  ;  among  thefe  P.  Sextius  BaculuSj  the  firft  Ccn-    JL 
turion  of  the  Legion,  a  Man  of  great  Courage,  fo 
weakened  by  the  multitude  of  his  Wounds,  that  he 
was  hardly  able  to  fupport  himfelf ;  the  reft  difcou- 
raged  and  avoiding  the  Fight,  and  fome  even  run- 
ning away,  becaufe  abandoned  by  the  Troops  that 
were  to  fuftain  them  -,  the  Enemy  preffing  vigorouf- 
ly  in  Front  from  the  lower  Ground,  aAd  at  the 
fame  time  flanking  the  Legions  on  either  fide  with 
great  Fury  5  in  a  word,  things  reduced  to  the  lafl; 
Kxtremity,  and  no  Body  of  Referve  to  reftore  the 
Battle.     Whereupon  fnatching  a  Buckler  from  a 
Soldier  who  ftood  in  the  Rear  of  the  Legion,  for 
he  himfelf  was  come  thither  without  onej  and 
preffing  to  the  Front  of  the  Battle ;  he  called  the 
Centurion^  by  Name,  encouraged  the  reft,  and  com- 
manded the  Soldiers  to  advance  the  Enfigns,  and 
widen  (heir  I<.anks,  that  they  might  be  the  more  at 
liberty  to  ufc  their  Swords.     His  Arrival  infpiring 
the  Men  with  Hope,  and  reviving  their  Courage,  as 
every  one  was  ambitious  of  diftingui(hing  himfelf  in 
the  pre  fence  of  his  General,  and  even  in  his  greateft 
Extremity,  redoubled  his  Efforts ;  the  Progrefs  of 
the  Enemy  was  a  little  checked. 

XXVI.  CiESAR  obferving  that  the  feventh  Le- 
gion, which  fought  at  fome  diftance  from  the  other, 
was  likewiie  very  much  prefled  by  the  Enemy,  com* 
manded  the  military  Tribunes  to  draw  the  twQ 
Legions  together  by  degrees,  and  joining  them 
back  to  back,  oppofe  the  Enemy  with  a  doubly 
Front.  This  being  done ;  as  they  wcr^  now  in  a 
Condition  to  fupport  each  other,  and  no  longer 
feared  being .  furrounded,  they  began  to  make  a 
more  vigorous  Oppofition,  and  fight  with  greater 
Courage.  Mean-time  the  two  new  Legions  that 
formed  the  Rear  of  our  Army,  and  had  been  ap- 

F  3  pointed 
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BOO  Kpointed  to  guard  the  Baggage ;  hearing  of  the 
Battle,  advanced  with  all  poflible  fpeed,  and  were 
fcen  by  the  Nervians  from  the  top  of  the  Hill : 
and  ^\  Labienus^  who  had  made  himfeif  Matter  of 
the  Enem/s    Camp,    obferving  from  the  higher 
Ground  how  matters  went  on  our  fide,  detached 
the  tenth  Legion  to  our  affiftance.     Thefe  under- 
ftanding,  by  the  Flight  of  our  Cavalry  and  Servants, 
the  Diltrefs  we  were  in,    and    the  Dan^r  that 
thrcatncd  the  Camp,  the  Legions,  and  the  General^ 
made  all  the  halte  they  could  to  join  us. 

XXVII.  The  Arrival  of  this  Detachment  pro-? 
duced  fo  great  a  Change  in  our  Favour,  that  many 
of  the  Soldiers,  who  before  lay    oppreffed    widi 
^'  Wounds,  now  refuming  Courage,  and  fupporting; 
themfelves  with  their  Shields,  renewed  the  Fight, 
Nay  the  very  Servants  of  the  Camp  obferving  the 
Conftcrnation  of  the  Enemy,    unarmed  as  they 
were,  ruftied  amongft  their  armed  Battalions.  The 
Cavalry  too,  ftriving  by  extraordinary  Efforts  of 
Valour  to  wipe  away  the  Ignominy  of  their  late 
Flight,  charged  the  Enemy  in  all  Places  where 
the  void  Spaces  between    the    Legions    fufFercd 
them  to  advance.     Mean-time  the  Nervians^  tho* 
now  reduced  to  the  laft  Extremity,  exerted  them- 
felves with  fuch  determined  Courage,  that  their 
front  Ranks  being  cut  off,  thofe  who  ftood  behind 
mounted  the  Bodies  of  the  flain,  and  thence  con- 
tinued to  maintain  the  Fight ;  and  when  thefe  too 
by  their  Fall  had  raifed  a  Mountain  of  Carcafes, 
fuch  as  remained  afcending  the  Pile,  poured  their 
Javelins  upon  us  as  from  a  Rampart,  and  even 
returned  the  Darts  thrown  at  them  by  our  Men. 
Fame  therefore  deceived  not  in   proclaiming  fo 
loudly  the  Bravery  of  a  People,  who  thus  adven- 
tured to  crofs  a  very  broad  River,  climb  thefteepcft 
4  Banks 
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Banks,  and  rufti  upon  an  Enemy  pofiefied  of  all  B  O  Q  K 
the  Advantages  of  Ground :    Difficulties,  which       ^?* 
though  feemingly    unfurmountaWe,  appeared  yet 
as  nothing  to  Men  of  their  Refolution  and  Mag- 
nanimity. 

XXVIII.  The  Battle  being  ended,  and  the 
Name  and  Nation  o{  the  Nervians  in  a  manner  quite 
cxtinguifhed ;  the  old  Men,  who  with  the  Women 
and  Children,  as  we  have  related  above,  had  been 
conveyed  into  a  Place  furrounded  with  Bogs  and 
Marfhes  -,  hearing  of  this  terrible  Overthrow,  and 
judging  that  nothing  would  now  be  able  to  ftop 
the  Progrefs  of  the  Conquerors,  or  protect  the  Con* 
quered  from  their  viftorious  Arms,  refolved,  with 
the  Conjfent  of  all  that  Survived  the  late  Difafter, 
to  fend  Ambafladors  to  Q^far^  and  furrender  them* 
felves.  Thefe  in  reciting  the  Calamities  of  their 
Country,  reprefented  :  That  of  fix  hundred  Sena- 
tors, there  remained  only  three];  and  that  from 
fixty-thoufand  fighting  Men,  they  were  reduced 
to  five  hundred.  C^r,  as  a  procf  of  his  Com-* 
paffion  towards  this  brave  and  unfortunate  People, 
readily  took  them  under  his  Proteftion,  allowing 
them  free  and  full  Po(feffion  of  their  Towns  and 
Territories,  and  ftridtly  commanding  all  the  neigh- 
bouring Nations,  to  abftain  from  Injuries  and 
Wrongs, 

XXIX.  The  Jtuatici,  of  whom  mention  has 
been  made  above, .  being  upon  their  march  with  all 
their  Forces  to  join  the  Nervians^  and  hearing  of 
their  Defeat,  immediately  returned  home  :  when 
abandoning  all  their  other  Towns  and  Caftles,  they 
conveyed  themfelves  and  their  Riches  into  a  Place 
of  great  Srength,  which  Nature  had  fortified  with 
uncommon  Care.     For  it  was  on  every  fide  fur- 

F  4  rounded 
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BOOKrounded  with  high  Rocks  and  Precipices,  having 
n.  only  one  Avenue  of  about  two  hundred  Foot 
broad,  that  approached  the  Town  with  a  gentle 
riiing.  Here  they  raifed  a  double  Wall  ot  pro* 
digious  height,  whereon,  as  a  farther  Security,  they 
laid  great  numbers  of  huge  Stones,  and  ftrong 
pointed  Beams.  This  People  were  defcended  from 
the  3'eutones  and  Cimhri^  who  in  their  March  tOr 
wards  the  Jlps  and  Italy^  left  their  heavy  Baggage 
on  this  fide  the  RbinCy  with  a  Detachment  of  fix 
thoufand  Men  to  guard  it.  Thefe,  after  the  final 
Overthrow  of  their  Countrymen,  being  for  many 
Years  harafled  and  perfecuted  by  the  neighbouring 
States ;  fometimes  invading  others^  fometimes  de- 
fending themfelves  ;  at  laft,.  with  the  Confent  of 
all  the  bordering  Ns^tions,  obtained  Peace,  and 
chofe  this  Place  for  a  Habitation. 

XXX.  On  the  firft  Arrivfil  of  the  Romm  Army, 
they  made  frequent  Sallies  from  the  Town,  and 
engaged  our  Men  in  fmall  Skirmiihes.  Biut  C^/ar 
having  drawn  a  Line  of  Contravallation,  twelve 
Feet  high,  fifteen  Miles  in  Circumference,  and 
every  where  well  fortified  with  Redoubts ;  they 
kept  themfelves  within  their  Walls.  When  we 
had  now  finifhed  our  Approaches,  caft  up  a 
Mount,  and  were  preparing  a  Tower  of  Afiaulc 
behind  the  Works ;  they  began  at  firft  to  deride 
us  firom  the  Battlements,  and  in  reproachfiil  Lan- 
guage aik  the  meaning  of  that  prodigious  Engine, 
raifed  at  fuch  a  diftance  I  With  what  Hands  or 
Strength,  Men  of  our  fize  and  make,  (for  the 
Gaulsj  who  are  for  the  moft  part  very  tall,  deipife 
the  fmall  ftature  of  the  Romans j)  could  hope  to 
bring  forward  ib  unwieldy  a  Machine  againft 
their  Walls? 
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XXX I.  But  when  they  faw  it  removed.  andBO OK. 
approaching  near  the  Town,    aftonilhed  at  the      II. 
new  and  unufual  Appearance,  they  ient  Ambafia* 
dors  to  defar  to  fue  for  Peace.     Thefe  being  ac- 
cordingly introduced,    told  him :    **  That    they 
**  doubted  not  but  the  Romans  were  aided  in  their 

Wars  by  the  Gods  themfelves ;  it  fceming  to 
them  ^  more  than  human  Talk,  to  tranlport  with 
fuch  facility  an  Engine  of  that  amazing  height, 
by  which  they  were  brou^t  upon  a  level  with 
^^  their  Enemies,  and  enabled  to  engage  them  in 
clofe  Fight.  That  they  therefore  put  themfelves 
and  Fortunes  into  his  Hands,  requefting  only,  that 
if  his  Clemency  and  Goodnefs^  of  which  they 
^^  had  heard  fo  much  from  others,  had  determined 
•'  him  to  foare  the  Jtuaiicij  he  would  not  deprive. 
**  them  of  their  Arms  :  That  the  neighbouring 
**  Nations  were  almoft  all  their  Enemies,  as  en- 
•'  vying  their  fuperior  Valour  ;  nor  would  it  be 
^'  poffible  for  them  to  defend  themfelves  from  their 
f^  Attacks,  if  their  Arms  were  taken  away:  In 
^^  fine,  that  if  fuch  muft  be  their  Fate,  they  would 
^*  rather  choofe  to  undergo  any  Fortune  from  the 
f  *  Hands  of  the  RomanSj  than  expofe  themfelves 
*'  to  be  cruelly  butchered  by  thofe  over  whom 
^'  they  had  been  wont  to  exercife  dominion." 

XXXII.  To  this  Cafar  replied  :  *«  That  in  rc- 
**  gard  of  his  ufual  Condud:  on  thefe  Occafions, 
*f  rather  than  for  any  merit  of  theirs,  he  was  wil- 
**  ling  to  grant  them  Terms  of  Peace,  provided 
*'  they  fubmitted  before  th^Battering-Ram  touched 
**  their  Walls;  but  that  no  Surrender  would  be 
*'  accepted  unlefs  they  agreed  to  deliver  Up  their 
**  Arms  :  That  he  would  take  the  fame  care  of 
•*  them  as  he  had  before  donp  of  the  Ne?'^ianSy  and 

''  lay 
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p  O  O  K  «<  lay  his  exprefs  Commands  upon  the  neighbour- 
^*  •*  ing  Nations,  to  abftain  from  all  Injuries  to- 
wards a  People  who  had  put  themfelves  under 
**  the  Protc(5tion  of  the  Romans.^*  The  Ambaffa- 
dors  returning  with  this  Anlwer  to  their  Country- 
men, they  accepted  in  Appearance  the  Conditions 
offered  them  by  Cafar^  and  threw  fo  vaft  a  Quantity 
of  Arms  into  the  Ditch  before  the  Town,  that  the 
Heap  almoft  reached  to  the  top  of  the  Wall. 
Neverthelefs,  as  was  afterwards  known,  they  re- 
tained about  a  third  part,  and  concealed  them 
privately  within  the  Town.  The  Gates  being 
thrown  open,  they  enjoyed  Peace  for  the  remain- 
ing part  of  that  Day. 

XXXin.  In  the  Evening  Cafar  ordered  the 
Gates  to  be  Ihut,  and  the  Soldiers  to  quit  the  Town, 
that  no  Injury  might  be  offered  to  the  Inhabitants 
during  the  Night.  Whereupon  the  Atuatici^  in 
confequence  of  a  Defign  they  had  before  concerted^ 
imagining  that  the  Romans^  after  the  Surrender  of 
the  Place,  would  either  fet  no  Guard  at  all,  or  at 
leaft  keep  watch  with  lefs  Precaution:  partly 
arming  themfelves  with  fuch  Weapons  as  they  h^ 
privately  retained,  partly  with  Targets  made  of  Bark 
or  Wicker,  and  covered  over  hafbily  with  Hides  ; 
made  a  furious  Sally  about  midnight  with  all 
their  Forces,  and  charged  our  Works  on  that  fide 
where  they  feemed  to  be  of  eafieft  Accefe. 

XXXIV.  The  Alarm  being  immediately  given 
by  lighting  Fires,  as  Cafar  had  before  commanded , 
the  Soldiers  ran  to  the  Attack  from  the  neigh- 
bouring Forts.  A  very  fharp  Conflift  enfued  :  for 
the  Enemy  now  driven  to  Defpair,  and  having  no 
hope  but  in  their  Valour,  fought  with  all  pofTible 
Bravery,  though  the  Romans  had  the  Advantage 
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pf  the  Ground,  and  poured  their  Javelins  uponB  O  O  3C 
them  both  from  the  Towers  and  the  top  of  the      ^^' 
Rampart.     About  four  thoufand  were  flain  upon^""^^"" 
the  Ipot,  and  the  reft  obliged  to   retire  into  the 
Town.     Next  Day  the  Gates  were  forced,  no  onq 
pfiering  to  make  the   lead  Refiftancej    and  the 
Army  haying  taken  poffeflion  of  the  Place,  the 
inhabitants,    to  the  Number  of  fifty-three  thou- 
fand, were  fold  for  Slaves. 

XXXV.  About  the  fame  time  P.  Crajfus,  whom 
Gefar  had  fent  with  a  Legion  againft  the  Venetians^ 
Uneltians^  Ofifmians^  CuriofolHay  Sefuviansj  Aulerci^ 
^nd  Rbedanesj  Maritime  States  inhabiting  along 
the  Sea-coaft-,  difpatched  MefTengers  to  acquaint 
him,  that  all  thefe  Nations  had  lubmitted  to  the 
Dominion  and  Authority  of  the  Romans. 

XXXVI.  The  Campaign  being  ended,  and  all 
the  Provinces  of  Gaul  fubdued ;    fuch  was  the 
Opinion  conceived  of  this  War  amongft  all   the 
Barbarians  round  about,  that  even  the  Nations  be- 
yond the  Rhine  fent  Ambafladors  to  defary  offer- 
ing to  give  Hoftages,  and  fubmit  to  his  Commands. 
But  he  being  then  in  hafte  to  return  to  Italy  and 
Blyricumy  ordered  them  to  attend  him  the  next 
Spring.     Mean-time,  having  difpofed  his  Army 
into  Winter-quarters    in    the  Territories  of  the 
JndeSy  TurcneSy  and  Carnutes^  which  States  lay  the 
neareft  to  the  Provinces  that  had  been  the  feat  of 
the  War,  he  himfelf  fet  out  for  Italy.     The  Senate 
being  informed  of  thefe  SuccefTes  by  defar^s  Let- 
ters, decreed  a  Thankfgiving  of  fifteen  Days :  a 
Number  never  allowed  to  any  General  before. 
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The    argument. 

I.  The  NantUates,  Ver^ians,  and  Seduni,  faH 
^nixpe8edlyii$ori^x.  Qalba,  Cistiiar*^  Ideutfftftnt. 
III.  But  are  overthrown  with  great  Slaughter.  VL 
Galba  leads  back  his  Legion  into  the  Country  of  the 
AUobrogians,  VIL  j4t  the  fame  time  the  Vcnc* 
tians  and  other  Btate^orderingupim  Ae  Oceati  revolt* 
'  VXS.  Caefaf  prepares  to  attack  them^  not  without 
great  Difficulty.  X.  He  divides  his  Arwy^  and 
diftrihutes  it  into.the  feveral  Provinces  of  Gaul* 
XII.  The  Jdvatadges  of  the  Venetians^  and  the 
manner  of  their  Defence*  XIIL  A  DefcriptioH 
of  their  Shippings  and  its  fuitcdflenefs  to  the  nature 
cf  tbeCoaJk  XtV.  Casfar  finding  it  in  vain  to 
attack  them  iy  Lrnidy  comes  to  a  naval  Engagement 
with  them^  and  gets  the  ViSlory.  XVIL  AHean- 
time  Q.  Titurius  Sabinus  his  lieutenant ^  by  an  art- 
ful Stratagem  defeats  the  Unellians*  XXI.  Jt 
the  fame  time  P.  Crafius  in  Aquitain,  havit^ 
vanquijbed  the  Sotiates,  obliges  them  to  fubmitj 
XXI Y.  Together  with  feveral  other  States  of  the 
fame  Province.  XXIX.  Caefar  [attacks  the 
Morini  ^^iMenapians  withfuccefs ;  but  the  SeafoH 
being  far  advanced^  he  is  obliged  to  fend  his  Arrry  into 
Winter-quarters^ 
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I.  ^"^JESAR^  upon  his  dq)arture  for  lial^^ 

fent  Sergius  Galia  with  the  twelfth  Le- 
gion, and  part  of  the  Cavalry,  againft 
the  Nantuates^  Feragriamj  and  Sedunif 
whofe  Territories  extend  from  the  Confines  of  the 
jSlobrogians^  the  Lake  LemanuSy  and  the  River 
Rhoneiy  all  die  way  to  the  top  of  the  Alps.  His 
defign  in  this  Expedition  was  to  open  a  free  pafiage 
over  thofe  Mountains  to  the  Roman  Merchants, 
who  had  hitherto  travelled  them  with  great  danger, 
and  fubjed  to  many  grievous  Exaftions.  Galha^ 
whofe  Orders  alfo  were^  to  put  the  Legion  into 
Winter-quarters  in  thofe  parts,  if  he  faw  it  neccf- 
fary ;  after  fome  fuccefsfol  Encounters,  and  mak- 
ing himfelf  mailer  of  ieveral  Forts,  was  addrefifcd 
by  Ambaffadors  from  all  Nations  round*-  .  Having 
iettled  the  Terms  of  Peace,  and  received  Hoftages 
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B  O  O  K  for  their  Fidelity ;  he  refolved  to  quarter  two  Co* 
HI.  horts  among  the  Nantuates ;  aud  himfelf,  with  die 
other  Cohorts,  to  winter  in  a  Town  of  the  Verih 
griansy  called  OSodurus.  This  Town^  which  is 
fituat&d  in  the  midft  of  a  Valley,  upon  a  Plain  of 
no  great  extent,  is  bounded  on  all  fides  by  very 
high  Mountains.  As  it  was  divided  into  two  parts 
by  a  River,  he  left  one  part  to  the  Gauk^  and 
afiigned  the  other  to  his  L^on  for  their  Winter- 
quarters,  commanding  it  to  be  fortified  with  a 
Ditch  and  Rampart. 

IL  After  many  Days  ipent  here,  and  that 
Orders  had  been  given  for  the  bringing  in  of  Corn 
to  fupply  the  Camp ;  he  was  fuddenly  inforfntd  by 
his  Spies,  that  the  Gatds  had  abandoned  in  the 
Night  that  part  of  the  City  allotted  to  them,  and 
that  the  impending  Mountains  were  covered  with 
great  multitudes  of  the  VerapiaHs  and  S$dum. 
Many  Reafons  confpired  to  induce  the  Gauls  to  this 
fudden  Refolution  of  renewing  the  War,  and  falling 
Upon  our  Men.  Firft,  the  fmall  number  of  the 
Rcfnan  Troops,  who  were  therefore  defpifed  by  the 
Enemy,  as  not  amounting  in  all  to  one  Legion  i 
two  entire  Cohorts  having  been  detached,  and  even 
of  thofe  that  remained  with  Gallfaj  many  being 
gone  out  in  queft  of  Provifions  :  and  then  their 
Perfuafion,  that  by  reafon  of  the  inequality  of  the 
Ground,  where  it  would  be  eafy  for  them  to  pour 
upon  us  firom  the  tops  of  the  Mountains,  and 
overwhelm  us  with  their  Darts,  our  Men  would  not 
be  able  to  ftand  the  very  firfi:  Afifault.  Add  to  all 
this  their  inward  Regret,  at  feeing  their  Children 
torn  from  them  under  the  name  of  Hollages  ;•  and 
that  they  firmly  believed  it  to  be  the  defign  ot  the 
Rmnansy  in  feizing  the  fiimmits  of  the  Mountains^ 
not  only  to  open  a  free  Paflage  over  the  JlpSi  biic 
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to  fecure  to  themfelves  the  perpetual  Poflcffion  ofBOOK 
thofe  Parts,    and  annex    them    to  the  adjoining     HI. 
Province, 

IIL  Upon  this  Intelligence  GaUfa^  who  had 
neither  compleated  the  Fortifications  of  his  Camp, 
nor  laid  in  fufficient  ftore  of  Corn  and  other  Pro- 
vifions;  as  little  apprehending  an  Infurreftion  of 
this  kind,  among  a  People  that  had  fubmitted  and 
given  Hoftages;  having  fpeedily  aflembled  a  Council 
of  War,  began  to  a(k  their  Advice  in  the  prefent 
Exigence,  As  the  Danger  which  threatened  them 
was  fudden  and  unexpefted,  and  as  they  faw  the 
Mountains  on  every  fide  covered  with  multitudes 
of  armed  Soldiers ;  infomuch  that  there  was  no 
room  to  hope,  either  for  Succours,  or  any  Con- 
voys of  Provifion,  becatife  the  Enemy  were  in 
pofieffion  of  all  the  Avenues  to  the  Camp :  fome 
believing  the  Cafe  to  be  altogether  dcfperate,  pro- 
poied  to  abandon  the  Baggage,  and  attempt  by  a 
Sally  the  recovery  of  their  old  Quarters.  But  the 
greater  number  were  for  referving  this  Expedient 
to  the  laft  extremity,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  wait 
the  decifion  of  Fortune,  and  in  the  beft  manner 
they  were  able  defend  the  Camp. 

IV.  After  a  ftiort  Space,  and  even  before'there 
was  fufficient  time  for  the  putting  in  execution 
what  had  been  refolved  on  5  the  Enemy,  at  a  Signal 
given,  canne  ruihing  upon  us  from  all  parts,  and 
begun  the  Aflault  by  a  ihower  of  Stones  and 
Darts.  OurMenatfirft  made  a  brave  and  vigo- 
rous Refinance,  plying  them  with  their  Javelins 
from  the  Ramparts,  whence  not  a  fingle  Weapon 
was  difcharged  in  vain :  and  as  any  part  of  the 
Camp  appeared  hard  preffed  for  want  of  Men  to 
defend  it, .  thither  they  ran,  and  made,  head  againft 
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BOOKthc  AiaUants.  But  in  this  the  Gaub  had  greatly 
in.  the  Advantage,  that  when  fatigued  with  the  length 
of  the  Fight,  they  found  themfelves  under  a  ne- 
ceflity  to  retire,  frelh  Men  fucceeded  in  their  place  ; 
whereas  on  our  fide,  by  reafpn  of  the  fmall  number 
©r  Troops,  no  refource  of  this  kind  was  left:  fo 
that  not  only  fuch  as  were  wearied  with  fighting 
were  yet  obliged  to  continue  in  their  Polls ;  but 
we  could  not  even  permit  the  wounded  to  retire, 
or  for  a  Moment  abandon  the  Charge. 

V.  The  Batde  had  now  lafted  upwards  of  fix 
Hours  without  Intermiflion;  infomuch  that  the 
Romans  not  only  found  their  Strength  arcatly  ex- 
haufted,  but  even  began  to  be  in  want  of  Weapons, 
wherewith  to  annoy  the  Enemy.  The  Gmb^  on 
the  other  hand,  urged  the  Combat  with  greater 
Fury  than  ever  j  and  meeting  with  hut  a  faint  Rc- 
fiftance,  fell  to  demolifhing  the  Rampart  and  fil- 
ling up  the  Ditch.  All  was  giving  way  before 
them,  when  P.  Sextius  BaculuSj  a  Centurion  of  the 
firit  Rank,  the  fame,  who  as  we  have  related  above^ 
received  fo  many  Wounds  in  the  Battle  againft  the 
Nervians  •,  as  likewife  C  FoIufenuSy  a  military  Tri- 
bune, one  equally  diftinguiihed  for  his  Conduct 
and  Bravery  j  came  to  Galba^  and  reprefented : 
That  the  only  Refuge  now  left,  was  by  a  fudden 
Sally,  to  put  all  upon  the  iflue  of  a  bold  Attack. 
Accordingly  GMa^  calling  the  Centurions  together, 
by  them  gave  immediate  Notice  to  the  Soldiers9 
to  keep  for  fome  time  only  on  the  defenfive ;  and 
having  provided  themfelves  with  the  Weaq)ons 
thrown  at  them  by  the  Enemy,  and  a  little  recovered 
their  Strength,  upon  a  Signal  given,  to  ially  out  of 
the  Camp,  and  place  all  their  hopes  of  S^i&ty  in  their 
Valour.  Thefe  Orders  were  exadly  followed  :  aijd 
the  Romans  rufhing   furioufly    upon  the  Enemy, 
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from  all  parts,  neither  gave  them  time  to  compre-  BOOK 
hend  die  meaning  of  fo  unexpected  an  Attack,  nor  in,  , 
to  recover  out  of  the  Confufion  into  which  it  had' 
thrown  them.  Thus  Fortune,  changing  Sides, 
they  every  where  furrounded  and  put  to  the  Sword 
the  Gauls  J  who  had^  fo  lately  entertained  hopes  of 
maftering  our  Camp.  Of  thirty  thoufand  armed 
Troops,  which  Number,  ks  appeared  afterwards, 
were  prefent  in  this  Aflault,  more  than  ten  thou- 
fand perilhed  in  the  Field.  The  reft  fled  in  great 
Terror  and  Confufionj  and  were  even  forced  to 
abandon  the  Summits  of  the  Mountains.  Tht 
Romans  feemg  the  Enemy  entirely  difperfed,  and 
obliged  every  where  to  throw  down  their  Arms, 
quitted  the  Purfuit,  iand  retired  within  their  In- 
trenchments. 

« 

VI.  After  this  Battle;  Galha^  unwilling  a 
fecond  time  to  expofe  himfelf  to  the  inconftancy  of 
Fortune,  and  befides  cbnfidering,  diat  he  had  met 
with  an  Oppofition  he  little  expefted,  when  he  firft 
refolved  to  winter  in  thefe  Parts :  above  all,  finding 
himlHf  in  great  want  of  Corn  and  Forage ;  the 
next  Day  fet  fire  to  the  Town,  and  began  his 
march  back  into  the  Province.  As  there  was  no 
Enemy  in  the  Field  to  difturb  or  oppofe  him  iA 
his  Retreat,  he  brought  the  Legion  fafe  into  the 
Country  of  the  Nantuatesy  and  thence  into  the 
Territories  of  the  AUobrogianSy  where  he  put  theijl 
into  Wiilter-quarters. 

VII.  The  Infurreftion  being  thus  entirely  quel- 
fcd,  Cafar  for  many  Reafons  believed,  that  Gaul 
was  now  reftored  to  a  ftate  of  Tranquillity.  The 
Belians  had  been  overcome,  the  Gtrmans  expelled^ 
and  the  Sedmh  and  other  Inhabitants  of  the  Alps'^ 
forced  to  fubmit.  He  therefore  in  the  beginning 
of  Winter  Ventured  upon  a  Progrefs  iiito  Mj^ricum; 
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30  0J^frqm  a  defire.he  had:-.to  viftt  thofe  Nations,  and 
-  ill.'  acquaint  himfelf  with  the  Country ;  whQn  all  on  a 
"fudd^n.  a  n^w  War  broke  out  in  CauL  The 
Occafion  of  it  was  as  follows  :  The  feventh  Le- 
gipn,,  commanded  by  youn^PraJfus,  was  quartered 
aniong  the .  i^»i^j,  a  People  bordering 'Mpon  the 
Ocean.; As  there  was  great- fcarcity  of  Corn  in  thefe 
parts,  Crajfus  {tnt  fome  Officersof  the  Cayalry,  and 
military  Tribunes,  to  fqlicit  a  Supply  from  the 
neighbouring  States.'Or  this  number  were  T.  Terra- 
jidiuSj  fept  to  the  Eufubians  i^.  ilf.  Trebius  Gallus^  to 
lYi^CuriofoUt^^  and  ^  FelanifiSj  lalid  2",  SiliuSy  to 
the.  Vmtians.  ^  - ,.     . 

K 

VIIJ^  This  laft  State  is  by  far  the  moft  power- 
ful and  confiderable  of  all  the  Nations  inhabiting 
along  the  Sea-coaft :  and  that  not  only  on  account 
their  vaft  Shipping,  wherewith  thqy  drive  *a  mighty 
Trkffick.to  Britain  j  and  their  Skill  and  Experience 
in  naval  Affairs,  in  which  they  gr^tly  furpafs  the 
other  .maritime  States  :  but .  becaufe  lying,  upon  a 
large  and  openCoaft,  againttwhichthe  Sea  rages  with 
great  violence,  and  whefe  the  Havens  l^eing  few  in 
number,,  are  all  fubjeft  to  th^ir  Jurifdiftionj  they 
have  moft  of  the  Nations  that  trade  in  thofe  Seas 
tril^utaries  to.  their  State.  Amoig  them  the  Re- 
'  volt  began  by  detaining  Silius  and  Velamus ;  as  by 
this  means  they  jiopeci  to  recover  the  Hoflages 
jpiey  had  put  into  iht  Hands  of  Craffus.  Ihe 
neighbouring  States,  moved  by  their  Authority 
and  Example,  as  the  Gauls  are  in  general  very 
fudden^aiiid  forward  in  their  Rcfolyes^  detained  for 
^he .  fame  Reafon  TrebiuL  ,and  JTerraJidi^s-y  and 
Jpeedily  ..dUpatching  Amb^dors  from.^  one  to 
another,  tHey  by  their  Pjinces  entered  -  into  a  Con<r 
federacy,  of .  afting  in  all.thinffls  with  common 
Ponfent,  and  alike  expofiijg.  themfelves  to  the 
fame  iffue  of  Forti^ine  5  earneftly  foiicitiiig  at  the 
/   . .      *^ "-  ' '  ^  ;         fame 
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fame  time  the  other  Provinces ^  rather  to  ftand  up  g  p  O  K 
in  defence  of  that  Liberty  they  had  received  of  If  I. 
their  Anceftors,  than  tamely  fubmit  to  the  igno- 
minious Yoke  of  the  Romans,  All  the  Nations 
upon  the  -Sea-coaft  coming  readily  into  this  Alli- 
ance, they  jointly  fent*  Ambaffadors  to  CraJfuSy  to 
acquaint  him  ;  That  if  he  expeiTced  to  have  his 
Officers  reftorcd,  he  muft  firft  fend  them  back 
their  Hoftages. 

•  •  .  »  '  •  r 
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IX.  CiESAR  having  Intelligence  of  thefe' things 
from  CraJJuSy  and  being  then  at  a  great  diftanCe 
from  Gauly  ordered  in  the  mean-time  •,-  that  a 
number  of  Galleys  Ihould  be  built'  upbrT  the 
Loire^  a  River  which  runs  into  the  Ocean-;  arid 
that  Mariners,  Rowers,  and  Pilots,  fhould  be 
drawn  together  from  the  Province.  Thefe  Orders 
being  executed  with  great  difpatch,  he  himfelf,  as 
ibon  as  the,  Seafon  of  the  Year  permitted,  came  to 
the  Army.  The  Venetians^  and  other  States  i  in 
Alliance  with  them,  having  notice  of  his  Arrival; 
and  refleftirig  at  the  fame  time  upon  the  greatnefs 
of  their  Crime  in  detaining  and  loading  with  Irons 
Ambaffadors,  a  Name  ever  looked  upon  amongft 
all  Nations  as  facred  and  inviolable ;  began  to 
make  Preparations  proportioned  to  the  Danger  that 
threatened  them  ;  more  elpecially  to  provide  them- 
felveswith  all  kinds  of  warlike  Stores;  and  that 
with  fo  much  the  greater  Alacrity  and  Confidence, 
as  the  Nature  and  Situation  of  the  Country  gave 
them  good  hopes  of  being  able  todefend  themfelves. 
They  knew  that  the  Paffes  by  Land  were  every 
where  cut  afundcr,  by  the  many  Friths  and  Arms 
of  the  Ocean,  that  run  up  in  thofe  Parts  ;  and 
that  the  Approach  by  Sea  wassiot  lefs  difficult,  on 
account  o'r  the  fmall  number  of  Harbours,  and  the 
little  Knowledge  the  Romans  had  of  the  Coafti 
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B  O  OK  Neither  did  they  jmagine  it  poffible  for  our  Army, 
in.  to  continue  long  in  that  Country,  by  reafon  of  the 
great  fcarcity  of  Corn :  and  ihoyld  even  all  thefe 
Expeftations  deceive  them,  they  had  ftill  a  mighty 
Confidence  in  the  ftrength  and  number  of  their 
Shipping.  The  Romans^'  they  were  fenfible,  had 
but  a  very  inconfiderable  Fleet;  and  were  jbefides 

{>erfed  Strangers  to  the  Ports,  Iflands,  and  Shal* 
ows  of  the  Goaft,  where  the  chief  weight  of  the  * 
War  was  like  tp  fall.     A  t  the  time  they  forefaw, 
that  our  Pilots,  accuftomed  only  to  the  Navigation 
of  the  Mediterranean^  a  Sea  bounded  and  fliut  in 
on  all  fides  by  the  Continent,  muft  needs  find  them- 
feives  greatly  at  a  lofs,  when  they  came  to  enter 
the  vaft  and  open  Spaces  of  the  wide  Atlantick 
Ocean.     In  conlequence  of  thefe  Rcfleftions,  and 
the  Refolutions  formed  upon  them,  they  fet  about 
fortifying   their  Towns,  and  conveying  all  their 
Corn  into  Places  of  ftrength,    ordering  as  many 
Ships  as  cojald  be  got  together  to  rendezvous  in  the 
Venetian  Ports  ;  it  appearing,  that  Cafar  intended 
to  begin  the  War  by  attacking  that  State.     They 
likewi&  brought  over  to  their  Alliance  the  Ofifmi-- 
wtSy    Lexovians^    NanneteSy  Ambianiy  Morifd^  Dia- 
hlintes^   and    Menapians\    and  difpatched  Amba« 
favors  into  Britain^   which  lies  over-^ainft  their 
Coaft,  to  iblicit  Afilftance  from  thence, 

X.  All  thefe  Difficulties  before-mentioned  at- 
tended the  profccution  of  this  War :  but  C4efar 
was  urged  by  many  Confiderations  to  undertake 
and  carry  it  on  with  Vigour :  The  Infult  offered 
to  the  Commonwealth  in  detaining  the  Rinnan 
Knights :  a  Revolt,  and  Infurreftiqn,  after  Sub- 
n;iiflion,  and  Hoftages  given:  the  Con^E^deracy 
of  fo  many  States :  above  all  his  Fear,  left  by 
ncglefting  to  oppofe  thefe  firft  Commotions,  he 

Ihould 
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ihould  give  Encouragement  to  the  other  Provinces  BO  OK 
of  Gaul  to  follow  the  Example.  ^  Refleding  there-  HI. 
fore  upon  the  *  Genius  and  Temper  of  the  GauUy 
fond  erf  Revolutions,  and  ever  forward  and  ready 
to  engage  in  new  Wars ;  and  confidering  at  the 
fame  time,  that  it  was  the  natural  Bent  and  Dif- 
pofition  of  Mankind,  to  alpire  after  Liberty,  and 
abhor  the  Yoke  of  Servitude  ;  he  determined,  be- 
fore the  Infeftion  fbould  fpread  wider,  to  divide 
his  Army,  and  diftribute  it  into  the  fcveral  Pro- 
vinces of  Gaul. 

XL  Pursuant  to  this  Defign,  7*.  LaHenus  his 
Lieutenant  was  fent  with  the  Cavalry  to  Treves^ 
whole  Territory  extends  along  the  Banks  of  the 
Rhine.  To  him  he  gave  it  in  charge,  to  take  a 
Progrefs  to  Rheimsj  and  the  other  Belgian  States,  in 
order  to  retain  them  in  Obedience  *,  as  likewiie  to 
oppofe  the  Germans^  fhould  they  attempt  by  Force 
the  Paflage  of  the  River  ;  a  Report  then  prevail- 
ing that  they  had  been  invited  over  by  the  Belgians. 
P.  CraJfuSy  with  twelve  legionary  Cohorts,  and  4 
great  Body  of  Horfe,  had  Orders  to  march  into 
Aquitain^  to  prevent  the  Arrival  of  any  Supplies 
from  that  Quarter,  and  the  JunAion  of  the  Forces 
of  fo  many  powerful  Nations.  ^  Tilurius  Sabinus^ 
at  the  head  of  three  Legions,  entered  the  Country 
of  the  UneUians^  CuriofoUt^^  and  Lexovians^  to  fin4 
Employment  for  the  Troops  that  had  been  drawn 
together  in  thofe  Parts.  To  young  Brutus  he  gave 
the  Command  of  the  Fleet,  and  of  all  the  Veffels 
from  Gaul^  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  fitted  out 
by  the  Santones^  PiSoneSy  and  other  Provinces  that 
continued  in  Obedience  ;  ftrongly  recommending 
to  him  at  the  fame  time,  to  ufe  the  greateft  Dil- 
^tch,  and  fail  with  ^11  Expedition  for  the  Venetian 

Q  4  CQ?ft» 
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BOO  KCoaft.     He  himfelf,  at  the  head  of  the  Land-army, 
IIL    fet  out  upon  his  march  thither, 

Xft.  The  Situation  of  moft  of  the  Towns  in 
thofe  Parts  is  fuch,  that  ftanding  upon  the  Edges 
of  Promontories,    or  upon  Points  of  Land  diat 
run  out  into  the  Sea,  there  is  no  approaching  them 
with  an  Army  at  high- water,  which  happens  always 
twice  in  twelve  Hours.     Neither  is  it  poflible  for 
a  Fleet  to  draw  near  :  becaufe  upon  the  Rccefs  of 
the  Tide,  the  Ships  would   be  in  danger  of  being 
dalhed  againft  the  Shallows  and  Banks  of  Sand. 
Both  thele  Reafons  therefore  concurred  to  fecure 
their  Towns  from  Aflault :  and  if  at  any  time,  by 
the  greatnefs  of  the  Works  carried  on  againft  them, 
and  huge  artificial  Mounts  thatfervedto  prevent  the 
Ingrefs'of  the  Sea,  and  were  raifed  to  an  Height 
nearly  equalling  their  Walls,  they  faw  themfelves 
reduced  to  Extremity  •,  then,  by  bringing  up  their 
Ships,  of  which  they  had  always  a  great  Number 
in'  readinefs,  they  eafily  found  means  to  carry  off 
their  EfFefts,  and  withdraw  into  the  neareft  Towns, 
where  they  again  defended  themfelves  by  the  fame 
Advantages  of  Situation  as  before.     Irt  this  man- 
ner did  they  elude  all  Cafar's  Attempts  during  a 
great  part  of  the  Summer,^  and  that  with  fo  much 
the  more  Succefs,  becaufe  our  Fleet  was  kept  back 
4)y  Tempefts,  and  found  the  Navigation  extremely 
dangerous  in  that  vaft  and  boundlefs  Ocean,  where 
the  Tides  are  great,  and  the  Havens  both  few  in 
Number,  and  at  a  confiderable  diftance  one  from 
another,      • 

XIII.  For  the  Venetian  Ships  were  built  and  fit- 
ted out  in  this  manner.  Their  Bottoms  were  fome- 
what  flatter  than  ours,  the  better  to  adapt  thenxr 
felves  to  the  Shallows,  and  fuftain  without  Danger 

the 
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the  regrefs  of  the  Tides.     Their  Prows  were  veryBQOK 
high  and  ereft,  as  likewife  their  Sterns,  to  bear  the     HI. 
hugenefs  of  the  Billows,  and  the  violence  of  Tem-^ 
pefts.     The  Body  of  the  Veflel  was  entirely  of  * 
Oak,  to  ftand  the  Shocks  and  Aflaults  of  that  terii- 
peftuous  Ocean.     The  Benches  of  the  Rowers  were 
made  of  ftrong  Beams  of  about  a  Foot  in  breadth, 
and  fattened  with  iron   Nails  an  Inch  thick.     In- 
ftead  of  Cables  they  fecured  their  Anchors   witK 
Chains  of  Iron ;  and  made  ufe  of  Skins,  and  a 
fort  of  thin  pliant  Leather,  by  way  of  Sails :  either 
becaufe  they  wanted  Canvas,  and  were  ignorant  of 
the  Art  of  making  Sail-cloth  ;  or,  which  is  more 
probable,  becaufe  they  imagined  that  Canvas-fails 
were  not  fo  proper  to  bear  the  Violence  of  Tem- 
pefts,  the  Rage  and  Fury  of  the  Winds,  and  to 
govern  Ships  of  that  Bulk  and  Burden.     Between 
bur  Fleet,  and  Veflels  of  fuch  a  make,  the  nature 
of  the  Encounter  was  this  ;  that  in  Agility,  and  a 
ready  Command  of  Oars,  we  had  indeed  the  Ad- 
vantage ;  but  in  other  Refpe&s,  regarding  the  Si- 
tuation of  the  Coaft,  and  the  Aflaults  of  Storms, 
all   things  ran  very  much  in  their  Favour :    for 
neither  could  our  Ships  injure  them    with  their 
Beaks,  fo  great  was  their  Strength  and  Firmnefs ; 
nor  could  we  eafily  throw  in  our  Darts,  becaufe  of 
their  height  above  us  :  which  alfo  was  the  Reafon, 
that  we  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  grapple  the 
Enemy,  and  bring  them  to  clofe  Fight.     Add  to 
all  this,  that  when  the  Sea  began  to  rage,  and  they 
were  forced  to  fubmit  to  the  Pleafure  of  the  Winds, 
they  could  both  weather  the  Storm  better,  and 
more  fecurely  truft  themfelves  among  the  Shallows, 
as  fearing  nothing  from  the  Rocks  and  Cliffs,  up- 
on the  Recefs  of  the  Tide.     The  Romans^  on  the 
other  hafid,  had  reafon  to  be  under  a  continual 
drea4.of  thpfe  ai:ld  fuqh  like  Accidents. 

'  XIV, 
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BOOK  XIV.  CiESAR  having  taken  many  of  their 
ni*  Towns,  and  finding  that  he  only  fatigued  his  Army 
to  no  purpoic,  becaufe  he  could  neither  prevent 
the  Retreat  of  the  Enemy,  nor  force  their  Garri- 
fons  to  a  Surrender ;  refolved  to  wait  the  Arrival 
of  his  Fleet.  Which  being  accordingly  come  up, 
was  no  fooner  defcried  by  the  Venetians^  than  about 
two  hundred  and  twenty  of  their  beft  Ships,  well 

Suipped  for  Service,  and  furnifh^d  with  all  kind 
Weapons,  flood  out  to  Sea,  and  drew  up  in 
order  of  Battle  againft  us.  Neither  Brutus  who 
commanded  the  Fleet,  nor  the  Centurions  and  mi-^ 
litary  Tribunes  who  had  the  Charge  of  particular 
Vefleis,  knew  what  Courfe  to  tak€,  or  in  what 
manner  to  conduit  the  Fight.  For  they  were  no 
Strangers  to  the  Strength  and  Firmnefs  of  the  V^ni- 
/ion  Shipping,  which  rendered  t^m  proof  againft 
our  Be^s  :  and  when  they  had  even  railed  Turrets 
upon  the  Decks,  yet  being  ftill  over-topped  by  the 
lofty  Sterns  of  the  Enemy,  the  Remans  could  not 
with  any  Advantage  throw  in  their  Darts ;  whereas 
thofe  fent  by  the  Gauls^  coming  from  above,  de- 
fcended  with  great  violence  on  our  Men.  In  this 
Exigence,  a  particular  kind  of  I^ltrument  ufed  by 
the  Mariners,  proved  of  iignal  Service  in  givij^ 
a  favourable  Ifiue  to  the  Combat.  They  had  pro- 
vided themfelves  with  long  Poles,  armed  at  one 
l^nd  with  long  Scythe3,  not  vmlike  thofe  made  ufe 
of  in  attacking  the  Walls  of  Tqwns.  With  thcfc 
they  laid  hold  of  the  Enemy*s  Tackle,  and  draw- 
ing oflf  the  Galley  by  the  extreme  Force  of  Oars, 
cut  afunder  the  Ropes  that  faftened  the  Sail-yards 
So  the  Maft.  Thefe  giving  way,  the  Sail-yards 
necefTarily  came  down  \  infom^ch  that  as  all  the 
Hopes  and  ExpeAatk)ns  of  the  G^k  depended  en- 
jcirely  on  their  Sails  and  Ri^ing^  ipy  depriving  then^ 

of 
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of  this  Refaurce,  we  at  the  fame  time  rendered  BOOK 
their  Vefleis  wholly  unferviceable.  The  reft  de-  HI- 
pcnded  altogether  upon  the  Valour  of  the  Troops, 
^n  which  the  Romans  had  greatly  the  Advantage  ; 
and  the  rather,  becaufe  they  fought  within  View 
of  C^efar  and  the  whole  Army,  fo  that  not  a  fingle 
Aft  of  Bravery  could  pafs  unobferyed  :  for  all  the 
adjoining  Hills  and  Eminences,  which  afforded  a 
near  Proipe<5t  of  the  Sea,  were  covered  with  our 
Men. 

.  XV.  The  Enemy's  Saij-yards  being,  as  we 
have  faid,  cut  down ;  and  niany  of  their  Ships 
fingly  furrounded  by  two  or  three  of  ours  at  a 
time  •,  the  Romans  ufcd  their  utmoft  Endeavours  to 
board  them.  Which  the  Vtnetiam  obfcrving,  and 
that  we  had  already  made  ourfelves  Matters  of  ^ 
great  part  of  their  Fleet ;  as  they  could  fall  upon 
ivo  Expedient  to  prevent  fo  great  a  Misfortune^ 
they  began  to  think  of  providing  for  their  Safety 
by  Flight.  Accordingly  they  tacked  about,  in 
order  to  have  the  Advantage  of  the  Wind ;  when 
all  of  a  fudden  fo  dead  a  Calm  enfued,  that  not  a 
Veflel  could  ftir  out  of  its  Place.  Nor  could  any 
thing  have  fallen  out  more  opportunely  towards 
putting  at  once  a  final  Period  to  the  War  •,  for  the 
Romans  attacking  their  Ships  one  after  another, 
took  them  with  eafe  •,  infomuch  that  of  all  that  valt 
Number  that  came  out  againfl;  us,  but  a  very  few» 
under  favour  of  the  Night,  efcaped  fafe  to  Land, 
after  a  Conflid  that  continued  from  nine  in  the 
Morning  *tiU  Sun-fct. 

XVL  This  Battle  put  an  end  to  the  War  wid\ 
the  Venetians^  and  all  the  Nations  upon  the  Sea- 
Coaft.  For  as  the  entire  Body  of  their  Youth,  and 
all  thole  alfo  of  more  advanced  Age,  who  were 

capable 
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BOOK  capable  of  ferving  their  Country  by  their  Credit  and 
IIL  Counfels,  were  prefent  in  the  Aftion ;  and  as  they  had 
Jikcwife  drawn  together  their  whote  naval  Strength  : 
fuch  as  furvived  this  Defeat,  having  neither  any 
place  of  Refuge  whereunto  to  retire,  nor  means 
left  of  defending  their  Towns,  furrendered  them- 
felves  and  their  all  to  defar^s  Mercy.  But  he 
thought  it  neceflary  to  proceed  againft  them  with 
the  greater  Severity,  that  he  might  imprefs  upon 
the  Minds  of  the  Gauls  for  the  tuture,  a  more  in- 
violable Regard  to  the  facred  Charafter  of  Am- 
bafladors.  Having  therefore  caufed  all  their  Sena- 
tors to  be  put  to  death,  he  ord^ed  the  reft  to  be 
fold  for  Slaves. 

XVII.  During  thefe  Tranfaftions  againft  the 
Venetians^  ^  Titurius  Sabinus  entered  the  Territo- 
ries of  the  Uneltiansy  at  the  head  of  the  Troops  put 
under  his  Command  by  Cafar.  Viridovix  was  in- 
vefted  with  the  fupreme  Authority  in  thefe  Parts, 
and  ha4  been  appointed  General  in  chief,  by  all 
the  States  concerned  in  the  Revolt ;  out  of  which 
he  had  drawn  together  a  very  numerous  and  power- 
ful Army.  Nay  but  a  very  few  Days  before,  the 
Aulerci^  Eburovices^  and  l^xovians^  having  majQTa- 
cred  their  Senate,  becaufe  they  refufed  to  engage 
in  the  War,  had  ftiut  "their  Gates  againft  the  Ro- 
mansy  and  joined  themfelves  to  Viridovix.  Befides 
all  this,  he  had  very  much  ftrengthened  his  Army 
by  the  great  numbers  that  flocked  to  him  from  all 
parts  of  Gaul ;  Men  of  defperate  Fortunes,  or  ac- 
cuftomed  to  live  by  Robbery,  whom  the  hopes  of 
Plunder,  and  love  of  War,  had  drawn  off  from 
the  daily  Labours  of  their  Calling  and  the  Cares 
of  Agriculture.  . 
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XVIII.  Sabinus  kept  clofe  within  his  Camp, BOOK 
which  was  fituated  in  a  manner  every  way  advan-  III.  "^ 
tagcous ;  while  Vmdovix^  who  had  pofted  himfelf 
at  the  diftance  of  about  two  Miles, .  daily  drew  out 
his  Men,  and  oflFcrcdhim  Battle.  This  Behaviour 
of  the  Roman  GttitrzX^  not  only  drew  upon  him 
the  Contempt  of  the  Enemy,  but  occafioned  alfo^ 
fpme  murmuring  anlong  his  own  Troops,  and  filled 
the  Gauls  with  fo  high  a  Conceit  of  his  Fear,  that . 
that  they  even  adventured  to  conie  up  to  his  very 
Trenches.  The  Reafon  of  his  afting  in  this  man-i 
ner  was,  that  he  thought  it  not  juftifiable  in  a. 
Lieutenant,  in  the  Abfence  of  the  Commander  in 
chief,  to  hazard  a  Battle  with  fo  fuperior  an  Army,, 
unlefs  upon  Terms  of  evident  Advantage.    » 

XIX.  Having  confirmed  them,  in  this  Belief, 
that  his  Referve  was  the  effedt  of  Fear  ;  he  made 
choice  of  a  certain  Gaul  from  among  the  Auxilia* 
pies,  a  Man  of  Addrefs,  arid  every  way  qualified 
for  carrying  on  his  Defign.  Him  he  perfuaded  by 
great  Rewards,  and  ftill  greater  Promifes,  to  gQ 
over  to  the  Enemy,  inftrufting  him  at  the  fame 
time  in  the  Part  he  was  to  aft.  This  Gaul  coming 
to  their  Camp  as  a  Deferter,  laid  befoiie  them  the 
Fear  of  the  Romans^  and  the  Extranities  to  whigh 
Oefar,  was  reduced  in  the  War  againft  the  Fenetians: 
nor  did  he  fail  to  infinuate,  that  there  was  great 
Reafon  to  believe  Sal^inus  intended  the  next  Night 
privately  to  draw  oif  his.  Army,  and  march  to  C^- 
Jiir^%  Adiftange.  No  fooner  was  this  heard  by  the 
QohIs^  than  they,  all  cried  out  with  one  Voice,  that 
they  ought  not  to  lofe  fo  fair  ^n  Occafion  of  Syc- 
cefsi,  but  go  and  attack  the  i^/n^ii  Camp.  Many 
Reafons  concurred  to  fix  them  in  this  Refolution : 
yhe  Referve.  of  Sabims  for  .fppae^Day^  pad  :  the 

3  Intelligence 
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BO  OK  Intelligence  from  the  Deferter  confirming  their  be- 
in.  lief  of  his  Fear  :  the  want  of  Provifions,  of  which 
they  had  taken  no  great  Care  to  lay  in  a  ibfficicnt 
Stock :  the  Hopes  conceived  irom  the  Venetian 
War  :  and  in  fine,  that  readine^  with  which  Mea 
are  ape  to  believe  what  falls  in  with  their  Erpeda- 
tions  and  Wifhes.  Urged  by  thefe  Confiderations, 
they  would  not  fufFcr  Virid$vix  and  the  reft  of  the- 
General  Officers  to  diimifs  the  Council,  before  they 
had  obtained  their  Confent  for  the  i^ing  up  of 
Anns,  and  falling  upon  the  Raman  Camp.  The 
Propofal  being  at  1^  agreed  to,  they  provided 
themfelves  with  Fafcines  and  Hurdles  to  fill  up 
the  DitcH,  and  joyfully  began  their  misurch,  as  to  a 
certain  Viftory. 

XX.  The  Roman  Camp  ftood  upon  an  Emi- 
nence, which  rofe  with  a  gentle  Afcent,  for  the 
^ace  of  about  a  Mile.  Hither  the  Gauls  advanced 
with  io  much  hafte,  in  order  to  come  upon  our 
Troops  unprepared,  that  by  that  time  they  were 
arrived,  they  had  tun^  tiwmfelvcs  quite  out  of 
breath.  Satmus  having  encouraged  his  Men, 
whom  he  faw  eager  to  engage,  gave  the  Word  of 
Onifet.  As  the  Enemy  were  vfery  much  incum- 
bred  with  the  Loads  of  Fafcines  they  had  brought 
to  fill  up  the  Ditch,  he  6rdered  a  fudden  Sdiy 
from  the  two  feveral  Gates  of  the  Camp :  and  fo  well 
did  it  fijcceed,  by  reaibn  of  the  Advantage  <^  the 
Ground,  the  Inexperience  and  Wearinefs  of  the 
Gaulsj  the  Bravery  of  the  Raman  Troops,  and  d^dr 
Ability  acquired  in  former  Battles  -,  tmt  the  Ene- 
my could  not  fuftairi  the  very  &(&  Charge  of  our 
Men,  but  immediately  betook  themfelves  to  flight. 
The  Romans^  who  were  frclh  and  vigorous,  pur- 
ging them  under  all  thefe  Difadvahtages,  put  great 
Slumbers  to  theSword ,  and  the  tc&  bekig  followed 

by 
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by  the  Cavalry,  very  few  efcaped  the  Slau^ter.BOOK 
Thus  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  Sahinus  had  an      HI* 
Account  of  the  Defeat  of  the  Venetians  by  Sea,  and^ 
Cafar  of  the  Viftory  obtained  by  SaHnus  at  Land, 
All  the  feveral  States  in  thofe  Parts  readily  fubmit- 
ted  to  THurius :  for  as  the  Gauls  are  very  prompt 
and  forward  to  undertake  a  War,  fo  are  they  of  a 
Difpofition  that  eafily  rdents  and  gives  way  to  the 
Strokes  of  Adverfky. 

XXI.  Much  about  the  fame  time  P.  Crajfus 
arrived  in  jlquitain ;  a  Country,  which  as  we  have 
bejfore  obfefved,  for  extent  of  Territory,  and  num- 
ber of  Inhabitants,  is  defervedly  counted  a  third 
Part  of  GauL  This  General  underftanding  that  he 
was  to  conduft  a  War  in  thofe  Parts,  where  but  a 
few  Years  before  L.  Valerius  Praconhms  had  been 
flain,  and  his  Army  put  to  the  rout ;  and  whence 
jL.  Manilius  the  Proconful  had  been  driven  with 
the  lofs  of  his  Baggage :  foon  became  fenfible  that 
he  muft  aft  with  more  than  ordinary  Circumlpec- 
tion  and  Vigour.  Having  therefore  made  Provi- 
fion  of  Corn,  afl^Ued  his  auxiliary  Troops  and 
Cavalry,  and  ftrengthened  his  Army  with  a  choice 
Body  of  Volunteers,  drawn  together  by  name  from 
Touloufey  Carcafoy  and  Narhonme^  which  States  make 
up  that  Part  of  the  Romdn  Province  that  lies  the 
neareft  to  Jquifaln  \  he  advanced  with  all  his  Forces 
into  the  Territories  of  the  Sotiates.  Thefc,  upon 
the  firft  notice  of  his  Arrival,  having  levied  a  great 
Army,  and  attacking  him  in  his  March  witji  the 
whole  Body  of  rfieir  Cavalry,  in  which  their  chief 
ftrength  confiftedj  were  neverthejefe  rcpulfed  and 
purfued  by  our  Men.  But  all  on  a  fudden  dieir 
Infantry  appearing  in  a  Valley,  where  they  had  been 
defignedly  placed  ip  Ambufh,  fell  furioufly  upon 
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B  OQ  Kthe  Romans  difordcred  witfi  the  Purfuit,  and  rtoew^- 
ID-     cd  the  Fight. 

XXII.  The  Battle  was  long  and  obftinate. 
For  the  Sotiates^  proud  of  their  former  Viftories, 
imagined  that  the  Fate  of  all  Aquitain  depended 
jfingly  on  their  Bravqry..  The  Romans j  on  the  other 
hand,  were  ambitious  of  Ihewing  what  they  could 
atchieve  under  a  young  Leader,  in  the  Abfence  of 
their  General,  and  unfupported  by  the  reft  of  the 
Legions,  At  length  however,  the  Enemy  over- 
powered with  Wounds,  betook  themfelves  to  flight; 
and  a  great  Slaughter  enfuing,  Crajfus  marched  im- 
mediately and  invefted  their  Capital ;  where  meet- 
ing with  a  brave  Refiftance,  he  was  forced  to  make 
his  Approach??  by  Towers  and  Mantelets,  ^The 
Encniy  fometimes  fallying  out,  fometimes  carrying 
on  their  Mines  to  our  very  Works,  (in  which  kind 
of  Service  thty^^ains  are  particularly  fkilful,  as 
inhabiting  a  Country  that  abounds  in  Veins  of 
Copper  0  when  they  fa.w  that  the  Diligence  of  the 
Ronums  enabled  them  to  furmount  all  thefe  Diffi- 
culties, lent  Ambafladors  to  CraJJus^  and  requefted 
they  might  be  admitted  to  a  Surrender.  Which 
being  accordingly  agreed  to,  they  in  Obedience  to 
his  XJefire  delivered  up.  their  Arms. 

XXni.  But  while  the  Romans  were  wholly  in- 
tent upon  the  execution  of  the  Treaty :  Miatomus^ 
who  commanded  in  chief,  endeavoured  to  efcape 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  Town,  with  a  Body  of  fix 
hundred  fworn  Fripnds,  who  in  the  Language  of 
the  Country  are  called  SMurians.  Their  condition 
^nd.  manner  of  Lifi?  is  this  :  To  live  in  a  perfeft 
Community  of  Goods  with  tbofe  to  whom  they 
h^v?  engaged  themfelves  in  Friendftiip :  if  any 
Misfortune  befals  them,'  to  (hare  in  it,  or  make 
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away  with  themfelves :  nor  is  there  a  (ingle  In-BOOK 
ftance  of  any  one  upon  Record,  who  upon  the     ^^' 
death  of  him  to  whoni  he  had  vowed  a  Friendfhip,' 
refufed  to  fubmit  to  the  fame  Fate.     AcUatomuSy  as 
we  have  faid,  endeavouring  to  make  his  Efcape 
with  his  Body  of  Friends,  and  the  Alarm  being 
given  on  that  fide  of  the  Works,  the  Soldiers  im- 
mediately ran  to  Arms  ;  when  a  furious  Combat 
€nfued,  in  which  he  was  at  laft  repulfed,  and  driven 
back  into  the  Town.     He  obtained  however  from 
Crajfus  the  fame  Conditions  of  Surrender  as  had 
Jbeen  granted  to  the  reft  of  the  Inhabitants, 

XXIV.  Crassus  having  received  their  Arms 
and  Hoftages,  led  his  Troops  into  the  Territories 
of  the  Vocatians  and  ^arujatians.      But  now  the 
GaulSy  roufed  by  the  unexpected  Progrefs  of  the 
Rofnansy  who  had  in  a  few  Days  after  their  Arrival 
made  themfelves  matters  of  a  Town  ftrongly  forti- 
fied both  by  Art  and  Nature  ;  began  to  fendAmbaC- 
fadors  into  all  Parts  ;  to  join  in  a  mutual  League ; 
to  ratify  their  Engagements  by  an  exchange  of 
Hoftages ;    and  to    levy  Troops.     Ambaflador^ 
were  likewife  difpatched  to  all  the  States  of  Hi- 
ther Spain  that  bordered  upon  Aquitain^  to  folicit  a 
Supply  of  Troops  and  Leaders  :  upon  whofe  Ar- 
rival, they  immediately  took  the  Field  with  great 
Confidence,  and  a  numerous  and  well  appointed 
Army.     None  were  fufFered  to  command  but  fuch 
as  had  ferved  under  Sertorius^  and  were  therefore 
accounted  Men  of  confummate  Ability  and  Ex- 
perience in  the  Art  of  War.     Thefe,  according 
to  the  Cuftom  of  the  Romans^  made  it  their  Study 
to  choofe  a  Camp  to  Advantage  ;  to  fecure  them- 
felves by  Lines  and  Intrenchments  ;  and  to  inter-- 
cept  our  Convoys.     Crajfus  perceiving  their  De- 
iign ;    as  his  own  Ar^y  was  not  .ftrong  enough 
Vol.  L  H  '     » 
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BO  OK  to  admit  of  fending  out  Detachments ;  and  as  the 
ni.  Gmls  could  upon  all  Occafions  employ  numerous 
"Parties,  poflcls  themfclves  of  the  Pafles,  and  at 
the  fame  time  have  a  fufficient  number  of  Troops 
to  guard  the  Camp ;  by  which  means  he  forefaw 
he  muft  foon  be  reduced  to  great  Straits  foi:  want 
of  Provifions,  while  the  Enemy  would  be  every 
Day  growing  more  powerful :  he  for  all  theie 
Reafons  refoTved  not  to  delay  cominjg  to  an  En- 
.gagement.  Having  laid  his  Delign  before  a 
Council  of  War,  and  finding  them  unanimous  in 
their  Approbation  of  it,  he  appointed  the  next 
Day  for  the  Engagement. 

XX>V.  Early  in  the  Morning  he  drew  all  his 
Forces  out  of  the  Camp,  and  difpofing  them  in 
two  Lines,  with  the  auxiliary  Troops  in  the  Center, 
ftood  expeding  what  Refolution  the  Enemy  would 
take-  But  the  Gmby  tho*  they  believed  they 
might  fafely  hazard  a  Battle,  on  account  of  their 
Numbers,  their  former  Renown  in  War,  and  the 
Handful  of  Men  they  were  to  oppofe  %  yet  thought 
it  would  be  ftill  better,  by  feizing  the  Pafles,  and 
intercepting  bur  Convoys,  to  fecure  the  Vidtory 
without  Expence  of  Blood  :  and  fliould  the  want 
of  Provifions  at  length  force  the  Romans  to  think 
of  a  Retreat ;  they  might  then  fall  upon  them 
embaraffed  in  their  March,  incumbered  with  their 
Baggage,  and  dejefted  by  their  Misfortunes.  This 
Refolution  being  approved  by  all  their  Leaders, 
they  kept  within  their  Camp,  tho'  our  Men  ap- 
peared before  them  in  Order  of  Battle. 

XXVI.  Crassus  perceiving  their  Defign,  and 
that  this  Delay  fcrved  rather  to  abate  the  Courage 
of  the  Enemy,  and  add  frelh  Spirits  to  his  own 
Men,  among  whom  an  univerial  Cry  arofe^  that 
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i^  ou^t  no  longer  to  put  off  the  Enga^ment,B06^ 
feut  march  direftly  to  their  Camp:  having  en-  HI. 
couraged  his  Troops,  he  refbived  to  give  way  to*  ^ 
their  prefent  Ardor^  and  accordingly  fed  them  to 
ike  Affault.  Thfere  fome  were  employed  in  filling 
tip  the  Ditch;  others  in  driving  the  Enemy  with 
their  Darts  from  the  Works ;  while  the  Auxiliaries^ 
in  whom  Craffus  had  fio  great  Confidence^  yet  that 
they  might  ajppear  to  have  Tome  fbare  at  leaft  in 
the  Engagement,  were  appointed  to  carry  Stoned 
and  Darts  to  them  that  fought,  and  to  fupply  Ma- 
terials for  rsdfing  the  Mount.  At  the  fame  timt 
the  Enemy  fought  with  great  Conftancy  and  Refo- 
lution j  and  made  no  fmall  Havock  with  their  Dafts^' 
which  came  upon  us  from  above*  Durihg  this 
%afmith  of  Oppofition,  the  Cavalry  having  takea 
a  Compafs  round  the  Camp,  came  and  told  Craffus^ 
that  tt\e  lntrenchm€nts  were  not  fortififcd  with  th^ 
fame  Care  in  all  Parts,  and  that  it  would  be  caly 
to  foree  ah  Entrance  by  the  poftern  Gater 

XXVII.  CrAssus  having  exhorted  theOfficerA 
of  the  Cavalry  to  encourage  their  Men  by  great 
Rewards  and  PromifcSj  inftruAfed  them  in  the  Part 
they  were  to  aft.  They,  in  confequencc  of  the  Or- 
ders thgr  had  received,  dtawing  out  four  Cohorts, 
Which  having  been  left  to  guard  the  Camp,  were 
quite  Jfrefli  and  fit  for  Aftion  -,  and  fetching  with 
them  a  large  Compafs,  that  they  might  not  be 
leen  from  the  Enemy's  Camp ;  while  the  Eyes  and 
Minds  of  sill  were  intent  upon  the  Combat,  fell 
fuddenly  upon  that  Part  of  the  Intrenchments  of 
which  we  have  Ipokcn  above  \  and  having  forced 
their  way  througn,  were  a6tually  got  within  the 
Camp  before  they  were  fo  much  as  feen  by  the 
Enemy,  or  any  Apprehenfion  entertained  of  what 
they  were  about.     Upon  this  a  great  Uproar  being 
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BOOK -heard  on  that  fide,  our  Men  redoubled  their 
IIL  Efforts,  and  as  always  happens  to  Troops  animated 
•with  the  hopes  of  Viftory,  began  to  pufti  the  Gauls 
with  greater  Fury  than  ever.  The  Enemy  thus 
furrounded  on  all  Sides,  and  without  hopes  of  re- 
trieving their  Affairs,  endeavoured  to  make  their 
£fcape  over  the  Rampart,  and  fave  themfelves  by 
Flight.  But  being  purfued  by  the  Cavalry,  who 
foon  came  up  with  them  in  thefe  open  and  level 
Plains :  of  fifty  thoufand  Men  that  had  been  drawn 
together  out  of  Sfain  and  Jquitain^  fcarce  a  fourth 
Part  efcaped;  nor  did  the  Horfe  return  to  the 
Camp  'till  very  late  in  the  Evening,  after  they  had 
quite  tired  themfelves  with  the  Slaughter.' 

XXVIII.  Upon  the  Report  of  this  Defeat,  the 
greateft  part  of  Jquiiain  immediately  fubmitted  to 
CrafuSy  and  of  their  own  accord  fent  him  Ho- 
flages.  Of  this  number  were  the  Tarhelli^  Biger- 
rionesj  Precianiy  Vocates^  Tarufates^  Elufates^  Garitesy 
Aufciy  Garumniy  SiburzateSy  and  Cocafates.  Only 
a  tew  Nations,  and  thofe  the  raoft  remote,  relying 
on  the  Seafon  of  the  Year,  becaufe  the  Winter 
wa3  at  hand,  negleded  to  take  this  Step. 

XXIX.  Much  about  the  fame  time  Cafar^  the* 
the  Summer,  was  now  almoft  fpent ;  yet  be- 
caule  all  the  reft  of  Gaul  being  fubdued,  tht  Morini 
and  Menapians  were  ftill  in  Arms,  and  had  no; 
fent  AmbafTadors  to  treat  about  a  Peace  \  refolved 
to  lead  his  Army  againft  them,  hoping  he  fhould 
foon  be  able  to  put  an  end  to  that  War.  Their 
manner  of  oppofing  him  was  very  different  from 
that  of  the  other  Gauls.  For  underflanding  that 
the  moft  powerful  Nations,  when  it  came  to  a 
Battle,  had  always  been  overthrown  and  put  to 
rout ;  and  inhabiting  themlclves  in  a  Country  that 
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abounded  in  Woods  and  Marfhes,  they  retired  BOOK 
thither  with  all  their  Effefts.     defar  coming  to      m- 
the  Entrance  of  the  Wood,  began  to  intrench  him-' 
ielf:  and  although  no  Enemy  in  the   mean-time 
appeared,  yet  no  fooner  had  our  Men  difperfed 
themfelves  in  order  to  fet  about   fortifying  the 
Camp,  than  on  a  fudden  they  came  pouring  upon 
us  from  all  parts  of  the  Wood,  and  charged  witn 
great  Brilknefs.     The  Romans  immediately  flew  to 
their  Arms,  and  drove  them  back  with  conlider- 
able    Slaughter  5  but  adventuring  a  little  too  far 
into  the  Wood,  loft  fome  Men. 

XXX.  CiESAR  fpent  the  remaining  Days  in 
cutting  down  the  Wood  ;  and  to  fcreen  his  Mea 
from  any  fudden  and  unexpefted  Attack,  ordered 
the  Trees  that  had  been  felled  to  be  placed  on  each 
fide  the  Army,  that  they  might  ferve  as  a  Barricade 
againft  the  Attempts  of  the  Enemy.  Having 
with  incredible  Difpatch  advanced  a  great  way  into 
the  Wood  in  a  few  Days,  infomuch  that  all  their 
Cattle  and  Baggage  fell  into  our  Hands;  they 
themfelves  retired  into  the  thicker  and  more  co- 
vered fpaces  of  the  Foreft.  The  Seaibn  growing 
bad,  we  were  forced  to  intermit  the  Work ;  and 
the  Rains  foon  became  fo  violent  and  continual, 
that  the  Soldiers  could  no  longer  endure  to  lie 
in  their  Tents.  Wherefore  C^efar  having  laid 
wafte  their  Lands,  and  fet  fire  to  their  Towns  and 
Houies,  led  back  his  Army,  and  difpofed  it  into 
Winter-quarters  among  the  Julercij  Lexovians^  an(J 
pther  States  whom  he  had  laft  fub^uec^. 
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The    argument. 

h  ^e  Ufipctcs  and  Tenchtheri,  Gecipan  Nations^ 
expeUed  by  the  Suevians,  come  over  ihto  Gaul.     II. 
^be  Manners  and  way  of  Life  of  the  Suevians. 
III.  And'^af  the  Ubians.     IV.  The  Ufipetes  and 
'tenchtheri  drive  the  Menapians  from  their  Habi- 
tations.    V.  Casfar  knowing  the  wavering  and  un- 
fettled  temper  of  the  Gauls,  repairs  early  in  the 
Spring  to  the  Army.     VI.  Embajjjy  of  the  Germans 
to  Csefar,,  and  bis  Anfwer.     IX.  An  AStion  be- 
tween the  Cavalry^  in  which  the  Germans  hffve  the 
advantage.     X.  But  are  afterwards  driven  from 
their  Camp  with  great  Slaughter.     XIII.  Andpur- 
fued  by  Cacfar,  who  makes  a  Bridge  over  the  Rhine 
fo)r  that  purpofe.     XVI.  Caefar  lays  wafte  the  TVr- 
ritories  of  Sigambri.      XVII.  And  having  freed 
the  Ub^ans  from  the  fervitude  under  whiib  they 
livedo  returns' into  Gaul.     XVII f.  He  thenpaffes 
ever  into  Britain.     XXII.  And  lands  his  Army 
with  great  difficulty^  the  Natives  making  a  vigorous 
Oppofttion.     XXIV.  ^hey  are  defeated  af  lengthy 
and  fend  Ambaffadors  to  fue  for  Peace.     XXVI. 
Caefar's  Fleet  almoft  entirely  ruined  by  a  Storm^ 
which  induces  the  Britons  to  revolt.    XXIX.  Their 
way  of  fighting  from  their  Chariots.  XXX.  IVbicb 
difconcerts<  the  Romans  at  frft.     XXXI.  But  be- 
ing again  put  to  flighty  they  obtain  Peace.    XXXII. 
After  which  Caefar  returns  into  Gaul,     XXXIII. 
And  marching  againji  the  Morini,  whom  the  hope 
cf  Plunder  tempted  to  fall  uponfome  of  his  detached 
jt  dirties ,  obliges  them  tofubmit. 
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I.  ^"1  "^HE  following  Winter,  being  that  in 

which  Cn.  Pompey  and  Af.  Crajfus  were 
Confuls,  the  UJipetes  and  Tenchtberiy 
German  Nations,  pafled  the  Rhine  in  a 
great  Body,  not  far  from  its  Mouth.  The  Caufe 
of  their  taking  this  Step  was,  that  being  much  ex- 
pofed  to  the  Hoftilities  of  the  Sueviansy  they  had 
for  many  Years  been  harafled  with  continual  Wars 
and  hindered  from  cultivating  their  Lands. 

11.  The  Suevians  are  by  far  the  moft  warlike 
and  confiderable  of  all  the  German  Nations.  They 
arc  faid  to  be  compofed  of  a  hundred  Cantons, 
each  of  which  fends  yearly  into  the  Field  a  thoufand 
armed  Men.  The  reft,  who  continue  in  their  fe- 
veral  Diftrifts,  employ  themfelves  in  cultivating 
their  Lands,  that  it  may  furnifh  a  fufikient  Supply 
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BOOKboth  for  themfelves  and  for  the  Army.     Thefe 
IV.     again  take  up  Arms  the  following  Campaign,  and 
■^arc  foceeedcd  in  the  care  pf  the  Lands  by  the 
Troops  that  feryed  the  Year  before.     Thus  they 
live  in  the  continual  pxercife  both  of  Agriculture 
and  Ww.     They  4II0W  of  no  fuch  thing  as  Pro- 
perty or  pivate  Poflfcflion  in  die  dlftribution  of 
their  Lands  -,  their  Refidence,  for  the  fake  of  Til- 
lage, being  confined  to  a  Angle  Year.     Com  is  not 
much  in  ufe  among  them,  becaufe  they  prefer  a 
milk  or  flefli-diet,    and  are  greatly  addifted  to 
Hunting.     Thus  the  Qu^ity  of  their  Food,  their 
perpetual  Exercife,  and  free  unconfined  manner  of 
Lire  (becaufe  being  from  their  Childhood  fettered 
by  no  Rules  of  Duty  or  Education^  they  acknow- 
ledge no  Law  but  Will  and  Pleafure)  contribute  tq 
make  them  ftrong,  and  of  an  extraordinary  Sta- 
ture.    They  have  likewife  accuftom^  themfelves, 
though  inhabiting  a  Climate  naturally  very  cold, 
to  bathe  in  their  Hivers,  and  clothe  themfelves  only 
'  w<tk  Skins,  which  as  they  ^  v^ry  fmall|  kijivQ 
g^e^l  part  of  their  9o4y  quite  uncovered.     M^r- 
c;h^iits  indeed  refort  to  them,  but  r^^f  r  to  purchafe 
^^ir  Spoils  t^en  in  War,  than  import  any  Goods 
iutQ  the  County :  for  evem  Beaft^  Qf  Carriage,  in 
which  the  Gauh  take  ib  much  Ddli^t,  that  they 
%\^  Feady  to  jnirchafe  tbem  at  any  Prk^  are  yet; 
ve§ry  little  v^yed  by  the  Gmmm  when  brou^t 
among  them.     And  though  thofe  of  their  owa 
Country  are  both  fmall  ^nd  very  ill  fhaped,  yet  by 
4aily  Exercise  they  make  th^m  <:apable  of  aU  kiads^ 
of  Service.    Thei^  Cavalry  often  difmount  in  time 
qf  Adion,  to  fight  oi>  Footi.  md  their  Hories  an» 
&  trained,  that  they  ftir  not  froii^  the  place  whem 
they  are  left,  but  wait  die  return  of  their  RiderSi^ 
who  betake  themfelves  \o  them  again  t&  cafeof 
l^ecelTity.    Nothing  i$  ^orc  dilhwpurablc  in  tbeu: 
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A<^<»mt,  or  more  oppofite  to  their  Cuftoms,  than  BOOK 
tjieufcx^f  Hprfe-furaiture:  a»4  therefore  However     IV. 
ifcw    tl^emfelves,  th^y  fcruple  not    tq   attack  aqy 
Nunji^r  of  tbdr  Enemies  whom  they  fee  fo  equip- 
pe4,     Tl>^  iMffer  j^o  Wine  to  be  imported  into 
jtnieir  Territories,  ^$  imagining  that  it  both  ener- 
vates th€  Mir>d>  and  unfits  the  Bocjy  for  Exercjfe 
and  Labour.     It  is  accounted  muc|>  to  tl^e  Honour 
pf  the  Nation,  to  h>ve  t^e  Country  for  a  great  way 
rou;^  them  wafte  and  uninhabited  ;   for   by  this 
they  think  is  intimated,  that  th^  uqited  Force  of 
in^y   States  Hasi  been  fqund  infufHcient  to  with^ 
ftand  their  fm^e.  Valour.     And  hence  it  is^  th4 
pa  qqe  fide,  th^  Country  i^  faid  ^o  lie  defolate  for 
^  it^e  of  fp(  hHn4rQ4  ^iles. 

JII.  On  the  othef  fide  tl^ey  are  bounded  by  the 
Ukia^s^  Ijeretofpfci^aflQuriihjngand  potent Pcopkii 
^nd  fomewb^tf  ipore  civilizec}  th^  the  other  German 
Nations  i  fe(eqwfe  iftl[^at|ittng  alppg  the  Banks  of 
tth^  Rbim^  th^  ^fB  n^uch  reforted  to  by  Mer* 
chants  \  ^)fi4  Mvo  befi4es»  by  bordering  upw  the 
States  of  Gani^  giyen  iato  many  of  their  Cuftoms^ 
The  Sum^9s  !h?yi|ig  tried  th^  Strength  of  thi? 
People  in  many  Wars,  and  finding  them  top  nu* 
merous  and  potent  to  be  drivenout  of  their  Territo- 
ipie*;  |>rwailcd  yet  fo  far  as  to  impof©  a  Tribute 
upon  the^),.  an4  v^ry  im^l}  reduce  and  weakei^ 
thei?  ?pwc»:. 

iV,  The  U^fip^s  and  ^enclftheri^  of  whotrj  w« 
\sk^^  ijpol^ea  above^  were  Ukevy^fe  engaged  in  thi$ 
Qo^airel  ^  mi4  after  withfiancding  the  Power  of  th^ 
^Uj^u^s  for  i^any  Years,  were  peverthelefs  at  length 
4riyer^froin  thfif  Territpries.  Having^  wandered 
aver  many  Re^^m^  of  Gernua^  during  the  fpace  oi 
1^^  T^^  ^y  vnved  at  J^aft  ypon  the  J^anki 
''"'■■'  "^       '     'of 
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BO  OK  of  the  Rhiftey  towards  thofe  Parts  inhabited  by  the 
rv.  Menapians^  who  had  Houfes,  Lands,  and  Villages 
^on  both  fides  the  River.  But  alarmed  at  the  Ap-  ■■ 
proach  of  fo  prodigious  a  Multitude,  they  aban- 
^  doned  all  their  Habitations  beyond  the  Rhine ;  and 
having  difpofed  their  Troops  on  this  fide  the  River, 
fct  themfclves  to  oppofe  the  Paflage  of  the  Germans. 
Thefe having  tried  every  Expedient;  and  finding 
they  could  neither  force  the  Paflage,  becauie  of 
their  want  of  Shipping  ;  nor  fteal  over  privately, 
by  reafon  of  the  Guards  kept  by  the  Menapians  ; 
counterfeited  a  Retreat  into  their  own  Country ; 
and  after  three  Days  March  fuddenly  turned  back  : 
when  their  Cavalry  recovering  all  this  Ground  in 
the  Ipacc  of  one  Night,  cafily  overpowered  the 
Menapians^  little  expefting  or  prepared  for  fuch  a 
Vifit :  for  having  been  apprifed  by  their  Scouts  of 
the  Departure  o(  the  Germans^  they  had  returned, 
fcarkfs  of  Danger,  to  their  Habitations  beyond 
the  Rhine.  Thefe  being  all  put  to  the  Sword,  and 
their  Shipping  feized ;  before  the  Menapians  on  this 
jBde  had  intelligence  of  their  Approach,  they  pafied 
the  River  :  and  feizing  all  their  Towns  and  Houfesj^ 
iupported  themfelves  the  reft  of  the  Winter  witl^ 
the  Provifions  there  found, 

V.  CiESAR  being  informed  of  thefe  thin^,'and 
dreading  the  Levity  of  the  Gauhj  who  are  very 
changeable  in  their  Counfels,  and  fond  of  Novelties; 
determined  to  truft  nothing  to  their  Refolves.  For 
it  is  the  Cuftona  of  that  People  to  ftop  Travellers 
even  againft  their  will,  and  enquire  of  them  what 
they  have  heard  or  know  relating  to  any  Affair-: 
and  in  their  Towns,  upon  the  Arrival  of  a  foreign 
Merchant,  they  gather  round  him  in  crowds,  and 
oblige  him  to  tell  what  Country  he  comes  from, 
and  how  things  ftood  at  his  Departure,    Moved 

by 
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by  thefe  Reports,  they  often  enter  upon  the  moIlBOOK 
important  Deliberations,    and    concert    Meafures     IV. 
they  foon  have  caufe  to  repent,  as  being  founded^''**v**^ 
wholly  on  vain  Rumours,  and  Anfwers  teigned  for 
the  moft  part  defignedly  to  pleafe  them.     Cefar^ 
who  was  aware  of  this  Cuftom,  fearing  the  War 
if  negleAed  might  become  formidable,  made  all 
the  hafte  he  could  to  join  the  Army,     Upon  his* 
Arrival  he  found,  that  things  were  fallen  out  cx- 
aftly  as  he  had  forefeen.     Some  of  the  States  of 
Gaul  had  fent  Ambafladors  to  the  Germans y  invit- 
ing them  to  leave  the  Banks  of  the  Rhine^  and' 
afluring  them  that  all  their  Demands  fhould  be 
readily  complied  with.     The  Germans^  allured  by 
thefe  Hopes,  were  already  extending  their  Incurfions 
on  all  fides,  and  had  penetrated  into  the  Territories 
of  the  Eburones  and  Condrujians^  both  which  Nations' 
are   under  the  Proteftion  of  the  Treviri.     C^far 
having  aflembled  the  Chiefs  of  the  Gauls,  diflcm- 
bled  his  knowledge  of  their  fecret  Defigns ;  and 
endeavouring  rather  to  win  them  over,  and  con- 
firm them  in  their  Alliance  with  the  People  of 
Rome  \  demanded  a  certain  number  of  Cavalry  of 
them,  and   prepared  to  march    againft   the  Ger^ 
mans. 

VI.  Having  provided  himfelf  with  Corn,  and 
drawn  together  a  feledt  Body  of  Horfe,  he  began 
his  March  towards  thofe  Parts  where  he  underftood 
the  Germans  then  were.  When  he  was  come  within 
a  few  Days  journey  of  their  Camp,  Ambafladors 
arrived  from  them,  who  addrefled  him  to  this 
cffeft:  "  That  the  Germans  had  no  Defign  of  be- 
ing the  firft  to  begin  a  War  with  the  People  of 
Rom>€ ;  but  neither,  if  they  were  attacked,  would 
they  decline  having  recourfe  to  Arms  :  That  it 
^_  was  the  Cuftom  of  their  Nation,  handed  down 

*'  to 
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BO  OK  **  to  them  by  their  Anceftors,  rather  to  oppt>&  the 
IV.  u  Efforts  of  their  Enemies^  than  exped  Rdief 
'".from  Remonftrances :  but  thus  fiw  thejr  -were 
<^  however  willing  to  own,  that  it  Was  againft  their 
**  Inclination  they  Were  come  into  thofe  Parts^ 
**  having  been  driven  •  from  their  Habitations : 
**  That  if  the  Romans  were  difpofcd  to  accept  of 
"  their  Friendlhip>  they  might  become  veryufefiil 
**  and  ferviceable  Allies,  and  would  reft  fatisfied 
*«  either  with  fiich  Lands  as  they  Ihould  think 
**  proper  to  affign  them,  or  in  the  quiet  Pofieffion 
**  of  thofe  they  had  already  obtained  by  force  of 
**  Arms  :  That  they  yielded  in  Valour  to  the 
*'  Suevians  alone,  for  whom  the  immortal  Gods 
**  themfelves  were  not  an  equal  match  •,  but  kne# 
**  of  no  other  Nation  under  Heaven  able  to  rdift 
"  the  Efforts  of  their  Bravery."  C^far  made 
luch  a  Reply  as  bcft  fuited  his  prefent  Views,  but 
the  Conclufion  of  his  Speech  was  to  this  purpole  5 
**  That  he  could  enter  into  no  treaty  ot  Friend* 
*'  (hip  with  them  fo  k>ng  as  they  continued  in 
"  Gatd :  That  Men  who  had  been  unable  to  defend 
**  their  own  Territories  were  not  likely  to  gain 
••  Countries  by  force  from  others :  That  thcrC 
"  were  no  uncultivated  Lands  in  Gaul,  fufHcient 
to  latisfy  fo  great  a  multitude,  without  invading 
'*  the  Properties  <rf  others  :  But  that,  if  they 
**  pkafed,  they  mi^t  incorporate  themfelves  with 
*•  the  Ubians,  whofe  Ambafladors  were  then  in  his 
**  Camp,  to  complain  of  the  ^  Injuries  of  the 
**  Suevians^  and  requeft  his  Aid  againft  their  Iii«» 
**  croachments  :  This  he  promiied  to  obtain  for 
*'  them  of  the  UMafu."  The  Ambaffadors  rq^ed, 
they  would  report  diis  to  their  Countryman,  and  in 
three  Days  return  with  an  Anfwer  :  requefting  in 
the  mean-time,  that  he  would  not  advance  with  his 
Arrny^    But  this  Gf/or  rcf u&d ^  as  luiovnng,  tbac 
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9  few  Days  befofc  they  had  Tent  a  great  Body  of  8  O  O  Kl 
Cavalry  over  the  Mtufe^  to  fofagc  and  plunder  in  ^  ^Y: 
the  Territories  of  the  Jmbft/ariti.     He  therefore'  ^  "^ 
Concluded,  that  they  only  waited  the  return  of  this 
Party,  and  with  that  View  Were  for  interpofing  De*- 
lays.    . 

VII.  The  Meufe  rifes  in  the  Mountains  of  Faufe^ 
in  the  Territories  of  the  Ungones^  and  receiving  a 
certain  Branch  of  the  Rhine^  called  the  Vabal^  fotms 
with  it  the  Ifland  of  the  Batavians^  about  fourfcore 
Miles  below  which  it  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Sea* 
Tht  Rhine  itfelf  takes  its  rife  in  the  Territories  of 
the  LepontianSy  who  inhabit  the  ^Ips ;  and  after  a 
long  and  rapid  Courfe  thro'  the  Country  of  the ' 
NantuateSj  Hdvttians^  Sequani^  Mediomatricij  ^rt- 
body  and  Treviriy  divides  itfelf  as  it  approaches 
nearer  the  Sea  into  feveral  Channels,  and  forming 
a  great  number  of  very  large  Iflands,  inhabited  for 
the  mofl  part  by  fierce  and  favage  Nations,  Ibme 
of  whom  are  reported  to  feed  only  on  Fifh  and  the 
E^s  of  Birds  j  it  at  laft  difcharges  itfelf  into  the 
Ocean  by  many  dilFerent  Mouths. 

VIIL  CiCSAR  being  now  only  twelve  Miles 
diftant  frotn  the  Enemy,  was  met  upon  his  way  by 
the  Ambaffadors  on  the  Day  appointed.  They 
w«re  very  earneft  in  theur  Requefts  that  he  would 
advance  no  farther  :  but  not  being  able  to  prevail,  in- 
treated  ;  that  he  would  fend  to  the  Cavalry  who  made 
the  Advance-Guard,  to  reftrain  them  from  begin* 
ning  the  Fight  •,  and  in  the  mean-time  permit  them 
to  fend  AmbafTadors  to  the  Uhians :  from  whofe 
Senate  and  Magiftrates  if  they  could  obtain  the 
Conditions  offered  them  by  Gf/ir,  under  the  Sanc- 
tion of  a  folemn  Oath,  they  declared  thcmfelves 
ready  to  accept  them  j  requiring  only  that  he  would 

allow 
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BOOK  allow  them  the  Space  of  three  Days  to  bring 
IV.  Matters  to  a  final  IITue.  But  Cafar  imaguiing  all  theie 
■^  Proffers  to  have  no  other  Tendency  than  the  delay 
of  a  few  Days,  *till  their  Cavalry  ihould  arrive, 
told  them  neverthelefs ;  that  he  would  advance  that 
Day  only  four  Miles  farther  for  the  fake  of  Water  j 
but  defired  their  Chiefs  to  attend  him  the  Day  after, 
that  he  might  know  their  Demands.  Mean-time 
he  fent  Orders  to  the  Officers  of  the  Cavalry'  who 
were  gone  before,  not  to  attack  the  Enemy ;  and 
in  cafe  they  Ihould  be  attacked  themfelves,  only  to 
maintain  their  Ground,  'till  he  fhould  come  up 
with  the  refl  of  the  Army. 

DC.  But  the  Enemy,  upon  feeing  our  Horfc 
advance,  whofe  number  amounted  to  five  thoufand  ; 
whereas  they  themfelves  did  not  exceed  eight  hun- 
dred, by  reafon  of  the  Abfence  of  thofe  who  had 
been  fent  to  forage  beyond  the  Meufe  :  yet  falling 
liiddenly  upon  the  Romans,  who  had  no  Apprehen- 
fion  of  their  Defign,  becaufe  they  knew  their  Am- 
bafTadors  had  been  with  Cafar  sl  little  before,  and 
obtained  a  Day's  Truce  >    they  eafily  put  them 
into  Diforder.     And  when  our  Men  recovering  a 
little  began  to  make  Refiflance,  they  according  to 
Cuflom  difmounted,  and  flabbing  our  Horfes  un- 
der the  Belly,  and  by  that  means  overthrowing 
many  of  the  Riders,  in  a  very  fhort  time  put  the 
xefl  to  flight ;  and  fo  great  was  the  Confternation, 
that  they  continued  driving  them  before  them,  'till 
at  lafl  they  came  within  fight  of  the  Army.  In  this 
Skirmifh  weloftfeventy-fourMen,  and  among  them 
Pifo  of  jlquitain,  a  Man  of  diflinguifhed  Valour 
and  illuflrious  Defcent,    whofe  Grandfather    had 
been  fovereign  Magiftrate  in  his  own  State,  and 
been  honoured  by  the  Senate  of  Rome  with  the 
title  of  Friend.     This  brave  Oflicer,    feeing  his 

brother 
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Brother  furrounded  by  the  Enemy,  ran  to  hisBOOK 
Afliftancc,  and  rcfcued  him :  but  his  own  Horfc  ^V. 
being  wounded,  and  he  overthrown,  the  Enemy 
fell  upon  him,  againft  whom  neverthelefs  he  made 
a  brave  Refiftance ;  till  at  laft  furrounded  on  all 
fides,  he  fell  overpowered  with  Wounds*  Which 
his  Brother  perceiving,  who  was  by  this  time  out 
of  Danger,  and  had  got  to  a  confiderable  Diflance  ; 
fetting  Spurs  to  his  Horfe,  he  rufhed  among  the 
the  thickeft  of  the  Enemy,  and  was  flain. 

X.  After  this  Battle,  C^e/ar  refolved  neither  to 
give  audience  to  their  Ambafladors,  nor  admit  them 
to  Terms  of  Peace  5  feeing  they  had  treacheroufly 
applied  for  a  Truce,  and  afterwards  of  their  own 
accord  broke  it.  He  likewife  confidered,  that  it 
would  be  downright  Madnefs  to  delay  coming  to 
an  A&ion  ^till  their  Army  fhould  be  augmented, 
and  their  Cavalry  join  them ;  and  the  more  fo,  be- 
caufe  he  was  perfe£Uy  well  acquainted  with  the 
Levity  of  the  Gaids^  among  whom  they  had  already 
acquired  a  confiderable  Reputation  by  this  fuccefs- 
fill  Attack,  and  to  whom  it  therefore  behoved 
him  bjCrjio  means  to  allow  time  to  enter  into  Mea- 
fures  againil  him.  Upon  all  theie  Accounts  he 
determined  to  come  to  an  Engagement  with  the 
Enemy  as  foon  as  poffible,  and  communicated  his 
Defign  to  his  Queflor  and  Lieutenants.  A  very 
lucky  Accident  fell  out  to  bring  about  C^efar^s  Pur- 
pofe ;  for  the  Day  after,  in  the  Morning,  the  Ger^ 
mans  perfiftiog  in  their  Treachery  and  Difllmulation, 
came  in  great  numbers  to  the  Camp ;  all  their  No- 
bility  and  Princes  making  part  of  their  Embafiy. 
Their  Defign  was,  as  they  pretended,  to  vindicate 
themfelves  in  regard  to  what  had  happened  the 
Day  before;  becaufe  contrary  to  Engagements 
made  and  come  under  at  their  own.  Requeft,  they 

Vol.  L  I  bid 
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BO OKhad  fallen  upon  our  Men;    but  their  real  Motive 
IV.    was  to  obtain  if  poflible  another  infidious  Truce. 

^^"^yr^C^far  overjoyed  to  have  them  thus  in  his  i^ower^ 
ordered  them  to  be  fecured,  and  immediately  drevr 
his  Forces  out  of  the  Camp.  The  Cavalry,  whom 
he  fuppofed  terrified  with  the  late  Engagement, 
were  commanded  to  follow  in  the  Rear. 

XI.  Having  drawn  up  his  Army  in  three  Lines, 
and  made  a  very  expeditious  March  of  eight  Miles, 
he  appeared  before  the  Enemy's  Camp,  before  they 
had  the  leaft  Apprehenfion  of  his  Defign.  All 
things  confpiring  to  throw  them  into  a  fudden 
Confternation,  which  was  not  a  little  increafed 
by  our  unexpeded  Appearance,  and  the  Abience 

.  of  their  own  Officers ;  and  hardly  any  time  left 
them,  either  to  take  Counfel,  or  fly  to  Arms  :  they 

.  were  utterly  at  a  lols  what  Courfe  to  take,  whether 
to  draw  out  their  Forces  and  oppoie  the  Enemy, 
or  content  themfelves  with  defending  the  Camp, 
or  in  fine,  to  feek  for  Safety  in  flight.  As  this 
Fear  was  evident  from  the  Tumult  and  Uproar  we 
perceived  among  tkem,  our  Soldiers,  inftigated  by 
the  Remembrance  of  their  treacherous  Behaviour 

.  the  Day  before,  broke  into  the  Camp.  Such  as 
could  firft  provide  themfelves  with  Arms  made  a 
fliew  of  Refiftance,  and  for  fome  time  maintained 
die  Fight  amidil  the  Baggage  and  Carriages.  But 
the  Women  and  Children  (for  the  Germam  had 

•  brought  all  their  Families  and  Efiedts  with  them 

.  Qvtv  ihit  Rhine)  betook  themfelves  to  flight  on  all 
fides.    C^efiir  lent  the  Cavalry  in  purfuit  of  them« 

XII.  The  Germans  hearing  the  Noife  behind 
them,  and  feeing  their  Wives  and  Children  put  to 
the  Sword,  threw  down  their  Arms,  abandoned 
their  Enfigns,  and  fled  out  of  the  Camp*    Being 

arriv^ 
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«itived  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  theBOO  K 
Meufcy  and  finding  it  impojGQble  to  continue  their  IV. 
flight  any  farther  •,  after  a  dreadful  Slaughter  of 
thofe  that  pretended  to  make  refiftance,  the  reft 
threw  thcmfelves  into  tlie  River  ;  where  what  with 
Fear,  Wearinefs,  and  the  force  of  the  Current, 
they  almoft  all  perifhed.  Thus  our  Army,  with- 
out the  lofs  of  a  Man,  and  with  very  few  wound- 
ed, retuYned  to  their  Camp,  having  put  an  end  to 
this  formidable  War,  in  which  the  number  of  the 
Enemy  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  thirty 
thoufand.  Lsfar  offered  thofe  whom  he  had  de- 
tained in  his  Camp  liberty  to  depart  :  but  they 
dreading  the  Refentment  of  the  GauU^  whole 
Lands  they  had  laid  wafte,  chofe  rather  to  continue 
with  him,  and  obtained  his  Confent  for  that  pur- 
pofe. 

XIII.  The  War  with  the  Germans  being  ended, 
Cafar  for  many  Reafons  refolved  to  carry  his  Army 
over  the  Rhine.     But  what  chiefly  fwayed  with  him 
was,  that  as  he  found  the  Germans  were  eafily  pre- 
vailed upon  to  tranfport  their  Forces  into  GauU  he 
thought  it  might  be  of  no  fmall  Service  to  alarm 
them  upon  their  own  Account,  by  letting  them  fee, 
that  the  Romans  wanted  neither  Ability  nor  Relb- 
lution  to  pals  the  Rhint  with  an  Army.    Add  to  all 
this,  that  the  Cavalry  of  the  Ufipetes  and  Tench tberij 
who,  as  we  have  related  above,  had  pafled  the  Meufe 
for  the  fake  of  Forage  and  Plunder,  and  by  that 
means  efcaped  the  Difafter  of  the  late  Fight ;  upon 
hearing  ot  the  Defeat  of  their  Countrymen,  had 
repaflfed  the  Rhine^  retired  into  the  TerritQries  of 
the  SicamhianSj  and  joined  their  Forces  to  theirs. 
And  upon  C^far's  fending  Deputies  to  require, 
that  thefe  Troops,  which  had  prefumed  to  make  War 
upon  him  and  the  Gaulsy  might  be  delivered  up, 

I  2  he 
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^  O  OKhe  had  received  for  Anfwer :  **  That  the  Rhine 
IV.     «  was  the  Boundary  of  the  Roman  Empire  :  That 
if  he  thought  it  unjuftifiable  in  the  Germans  to 
5*  pafs  over  into  Gaul  without  his  leave,    upon 
**  what  Pretence  could  he  claim  any  Power  or 
J*  Authority  beyond  the  Rhine  ?'* 

XIV,  But  the  Ubians^  who  alone  of  all  the 
Nations  beyond  the  Rhine  had  lent  AmbaiTadors 
to  C^efar^  entered  into  an  Alliance  with  him,  and 
given  him  Hoftages,  earneftly  intreated  him  to 
come  over  to  their  Afliftance,  they  being  very  hard 
prcfled  by  the  Suevians :  "  Or,  if  the  Affairs  of  the 
*'  Commonwealth  would  not  allow  of  his^  being 
•*  there  in  Perf(Mi,  that  he  would  only  order  his 
**  Army  to  crofs  the  Rhine^  which  would  both  be 
**  fufficient  for  their  prefent  Support,  and  alfo  fe- 
*'  cure  them  for  the  time  to  come.  Becaufe  fuch 
•^  was  the  Reputation  and  Opinion  conceived  of  a 
**  Roman  Army,  even  amongft  the  moft  remote 
**  German  Nations,  from  their  defeating  Ariaviftus^ 
**  and  the  Succefs  of  the  laft  Battle,  that  their 
♦*  Friendfliip  and  Name  would  alone  be  a  fufficient 
*'  Defence.  They  promifed  likewife  a  great  num- 
*^  ber  of  Ships  for  die  tranfporting  of  the  Army.** 

XV.  CiESAR  for  all  thefe  Reafons  above-men- 
tioned, determined  to  crofs  the  Rhine.  But  to  make 
ufeofSrapping^appea^dto  •hita'.  neither  fafe,  nor 
fuitable  to  the  Dignity  of  the  Roman  Name. 
Wherefore,  altho*  he  underftood  that  the  making 
of  a  Bridge  would  be  attended  with  very  great  Dif- 
ficulties, on  account  of  the  Breadth,  Depth,  and 
Rapidity  of  the  River ;  yet  was  he  of  opinion,  that 
in  this  manner  alone  ought  he  to  carry  over  his 
Army,  or  lay  afide  the  Defign  altogether.  The 
form  therefore  and  contrivance  of  the  Bridge  wai 

thu& ; 
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thus :  Two  Beams,  each  a  Foot  and  a  half  thick,  BOOK 
(harpened  a  little  towards  the  lower  end,  and  of  a^  ^V. 
Length  proportioned  to  the  Depth  of  the  River, ' 
were  joined  together  at  the  diftance  of  about  two 
Feet.  Thefe  were  funk  into  the  River  by  Engines, 
and  afterwards  ftrongly  driven  with  Rammers,  not 
perpendicularly,  but  inclined  according  to  the 
dircftion  of  the  Stream.  Diredly  oppofite  to  thefe, 
at  the  diftance  of  forty  Feet  lower  down,  were 
placed  two  other  Beams  joined  together  like  the 
former,  but  (loping  againft  the  current  of  the  River. 
Thefe  Stakes  were  kept  firm  by  a  large  Beaof,  ex- 
tended  from  one  to  the  other,  and  which  being 
two  Feet-  in  thicknefs,  exaftly  filled  the  Interval 
of  the  two  Stakes,  and  was  ftrongly  fattened  at 
cither  end  with  iron  Nails,  fo  contrived,  that  the 
Violence  of  the  Stream  ferved  only  to  bind  the 
Work  fafter  together.  This  being,  continued 
through  the  whole  Breadth  of  the  River,  h&  ordered 
Flanks  to  be  laid  acrofs,  which  for  the  greater  con- 
venience of  pafling,  were  further  covered  with 
Hurdles.  Towards  the  lower  part  of  the  Stream 
other  Stakes  were  funk  in  the  form  of  Buttreflcs, 
which  fupported  the  Bridge  againft  the  Violence 
of  the  Current ;  and  above,  at  fome  diftance,  there 
were  others ;  that  if  Trunks  of  Trees  or  Veflels 
ftiould  be  fent  down  the  River  by  the  Enemy,  to 
dcftrpy  the^  Work,  the  Shock  might  be  broken  by 
thefe  Defences,  and  the  Bridge  thereby  fecured  fron^ 
damage^ 

XVI.  The  Bridge- being  finifhed  within  ten  Day* 
from  the  time  they  began  to  fetch  the  Materials, 
C^far  led  over  his  Army ;  and  leaving  a  ftrong 
Guard  on  each  fide  of  the  River,  marched  diredly 
into  the  Territories  of  the  Sicambri.  Mean-time. 
Ambafladors  arriving  from  feveral  States  to  defire 

I  3  Peace, 
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BOOK  Peace,  and  court  his  Alliance,  be  gave  them  a  very 
IV.  ^  favourable  Reception,  and  appointed  them  to  fend 
'  "^  Hoftages.  The  Sicambri^  when  they  underftood 
.that  the  Bridge  was  begun,  by  Advice  of  the  Ufi^ 
fetes  and  Tencbsheri  who  had  taken  Shelter  among 
them,  refolved  upon  a  Retreat :  and  having  aban- 
doned their  Territories,  and  carried  off  all  their 
Eftcfts,  withdrew  into  the  neighbouring  Woods 
and  Defarts. 

XVIL  C^SAR,  after  a  fhortftayin  their  Country, 
having  burnt  all  their  Houfes  and  Villages,  and 
cut  down  their  Corn,  marched  into  the  Territories 
of  the  Ubians,  As  he  had  promifed  thefe  laft  his 
Affiftance  againft  the  Attempts  of  the  SuevianSy  he 
underftood  trom  them  :  that  the  Suevians  being  iii-« 
formed  by  their  Spies  of  the  Bridge  built  upon  the 
Rhiney  had,  according  to  their  Cuftom,  called  a 
Council,  and  difpatched  Orders  into  all  Parts  for 
the  People  to  forfake  their  Towns,  and  convey 
tlieir  Wives,  Children,  and  EfFeds  into  the  W^oodsj 
commanding  at  the  fame  time,  that  all  fuch  a$ 
were  able  to  bear  Arms  fhould  meet  at  the  Pla^ 
of  general  Rendezvous,  which  they  had  appointed 
towards  the  middle  of  the  Country,  refolving 
there  to  wait  the  Arrival  of  the  Romans^  and  ^ve 
them  Battle.  C^far^  upon  this  Intelligence,  hav-? 
ing  accomplifhed  all  he  intended  in  carrying  his 
Army  over  the  Rhiney  by  fpreading  an  univerfal 
Terror  among  the  GermanSy  taking  Vengpance  of 
the  Sicambriy  and  fetting  the  Ubians  at  liberty  ;  after 
f  ftay  of  only  eighteen  Days  beyond  the  Rbine^ 
thinking  he  had  done  enough  both  for  his  own  Re- 
putation and  the  Service  of  the  Republick,  led  back 
his  Army .  into  Gatd^  and  broke  down  the  Bridge. 
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XVIII.  Though  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  Summer  BOOK 
now  remained  -,  for  in  thofe  Regions,  Gaulj  ftretch-     IV* 
ing  very  much  to  the  North,  the  Winters  begin^ 
early ;  defar  neverthelefs  refolved  to  pais  over  into 
Britain^  having  certain  Intelligence,  that  in  all  his 
Wars  with  the  Gauls^  the  Enemies  of  the  Common-- 
weakh  had  ever  received  Affiftance  from  thence^ 
He  indeed  forefaw,  that  the  Seafon  of  the  Year, 
would  not  permit  him  to  finifli  the  War :  yet  he- 
thought  it  would  be  of  no  fmall  advantage,  if  he 
fhouid  but  take  a  View  of  the  Ifland,  learn  the^ 
Nature  of  the  Inhabitants,  and  acquaint  himfel£ 
with  the  Coail,  Harbours,  ai^d  Landing-places, 
to  all  which  the  Gauls  were  perfect  Strangers.     For 
ahnc^  none  but  Merchants  refort  to  that  Ifland  ; 
nor  have  even  they  any  Knowledge  of  the  Country,, 
except  the  Sea-coail;,  and  the   Parts  oppofite  to 
GaiiL    Having  therefore  called  together,  the  Mer- 
chants from  all  Parts,  they  could  neither  inform  him* 
of  the  largenefs  of  the  Ifland,  nor  what  orhowpower- 
ful  the  Nations  were  that  inhabited  it,  nor  of  their 
Cufl:oms,  Art  of  War,  or  the  Harbours  fit  to  re«» 
ceive  large  Ships.     For  thefe  Realbns,  before  he 
fmbarked  himfelf,  he  thought  proper  to  fend  C.  Vo- 
lufenus  with  a  Galley,   to  gee  fome  knowledge  of 
thefe  things  ;  commanding  him,  as  foon  as  he  had 
informed  himfelf  ip  what  he  wanted  to  know,  to  re- 
turn   with  all  expediftion.     He   himfelf  marched 
with  his' whole  Army  into  the  Territories  of  the 
Morinij  becaufe  thence  was  the  nearefl:  Pafiage  into 
Britain.     Here  he  ordered  a  great  many  Ships  from 
the  neighbouring  Ports  to  attend  him,    and  the 
Fleet  he  had  madeuie  of  the  Year  before  in  the 
Venetian  War, 
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BOOK  XIX.  Me  AN- WHILE  the  Britons  having  notice 
IV.  of  his  Defign,  by  the  Merchants  that  reforted  to 
their  Ifland  ;  Ambafladors  from  many  of  their 
States  came  to  C^far^  with  an  offer  of  Hofts^s, 
and  Submiflion  to  the  Authority  of  the  People  of 
Rome.  To  thefe  he  gave  a  favourable  Audience  5 
and  exhorting  them  to  continue  in  the  fame  mind^ 
lent  them  back  into  their  .own  Country.  Along 
with  them  he  difpatched  ComiuSy  whom  he  had 
conftituted  King  of  the  Atrebatians ;  a  Man  in 
whofe  Virtue,  Wifdom,  and  Fidelity  he  greatly 
confided,  and  whofe  Authority  in  the  Ifland  was 
very  confiderable.  To  him  he  gave  it  in  chargp^ 
to  vifit  as  many  States  as  he  could,  and  periuade 
them  to  enter  into  an  Alliance  with  the  Romans^ 
letting  them  know^t  the  fame  time  thatC^/2ir  de^ 
figned  as  foon  as  poflible  to  come  over  in  peribn  to 
their  Ifland.  Vokfenus  having  taken  a  View  of  the 
Country,  as  far  as  was  pofliible  for  one  who  had 
refolvcd  not  to  quit  his  Ship,  or  trufl:  himfelf  in  the 
hands  of  the  Barbarians^  returned  on  the  fifth  Dayi^ 
and  acquainted  Cf/ir  with  his  Difcoveries, 

XX.  While  dffar  continued  in  thofe  Parts» 
for  the  fake  of  getting  ready  his  Fleet,  Deputies 
arrived  fi^om  almofl:  all  the  Cantons  of  the  Mdritd^ 
to  excufe  their  late  War  with  the  Pljfople  of  Rome^ 
as  proceeding  wholly  from  a  national  Fiercends, 
and  their  Ignorance  of  the  Roman  Cufl:oms-;  promif- 
ing  Ukewife  an  entire  Submiflion  for  the  future, 
Tliis  fell  out  very  opportunely  for  Cafar^  who  wa5 
unwilling  to  leave  any  Enemies  behind  him,  nor 
would  the  Seafon  of  the  Year  have  even  allbwed 
him  to  engage  in  a  War  :  befides,  he  judged  it  by 
no  means  prope^gjfo  far  to  entangle  himfelf  in  thefe 
trivial  Affkirs,  as  to  |jc  obliged  to  poftpone  the 

Expedition 
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Expedition  into  Britain.  He  therefore  ordered  BOOK 
them  to  fend  him  a  great  Number  of  Hoftages,  IV. 
and  upon  their  being  delivered,  received,  them  into- 
his  Alliance,  Having  got  together  about  eighty 
Tranfports,  which  he  thought  would  be  fufficient 
for  the  carrying  over  two  Legions ;  he  diftributed 
the  Gallies  he  had  over  and  above,  to  the  Queftor, 
Lieutenants,  and  OflRcers  of  the  Cavalry.  There 
were  befides  eighteen  Traniports  detained  by  con- 
trary Winds  at  a  Port  about  eight  Miles  off,  which 
he  appointed  to  carry  over  the  Cavalry.  The  reft  of 
the  Army,  under  the  Command  of  ^.  Titurius  Sahi- 
nusj  and  L.  Jrunculeius  Cotta^  were  lent  againft  the 
MmapianSj  and  thofe  Cantons  of  the  Morini  which 
had  not  fubmitted.  P.  Stdpicius  Rufus  had  thc' 
charge  of  the  Harbour  where  he  embarjced,  with 
a  ftrong  .Garrifon  to  maintain  it* 

XXI.  Things  being  in  this  manner  fettled, 
and  the  Wind  fpringing  up  fair,  he  weighed  An- 
chor about  one  in  the  Morning,  ordering  the  Ca- 
valry to  embark  at  the  other  Port,  and  follow  him. 
But  as  thefe  Orders  were  executed  but  flowly,  he. 
himfelf  about  ten  in  the  Morning  reached  the  Coaft 
of  BrilatHj  where  he  faw  all  the  Cliffs  covered  with 
the  Enemy's  Forces.  The  nature  of  the  Place 
was  fuch,  that  the  Sea  being  bounded  by  fteep 
Mountains,  thc  Enemy  might  eafily  launch  their 
Javelins  uppn  us  from  above.  Not  thinking  this 
therefore  a  convenient  Landing-place,  he  refolved 
to  lie  by  *till  three  in  the  Afternoon,  and  wait 
the  Arrival  of  the  reft  of  his  Fleet.  Mean- while 
haying  called  the  Lieutenants  and  military  Tri- 
bunes together,  he  informed  them  of  what  he  had 
learnt  from  Volufenus^  inftrudled  them  in  the  Part, 
they  were  to  aft,  and  particularly  exhorted  them 
to  do  every  thing  with  readinefs  and  at  a  Signal 

given. 
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BO  OK  given,  agreeable  to  the  Rules  of  military  Difci- 
IV,  pline,  which  in  Sea  Affairs  elpecially  required  Ex- 
pedition and  Difpatch,  becaufe  of  all  others  the 
moft  changeable  and  uncertain.  Having  difmiflcd 
them,  and  finding  both  the  Wind  and  Tide  fa- 
vourable, he  made  the  Signal  for  weighing  An- 
chor, and  after'  failing  about  eight  Mi}es  farther^ 
ftopp'd  over-againft  a  plain  and  open  Shore. 

XXII.  But  the  Barbarians  perceiving  our  Pc- 
fign,  fent  their  Cavalry  and  Chariots  before,  which 
they  frequently  make  ufe  of  in  Battle  ;  and  follow- 
ing with  the  reft  of  their  Forces,  endeavoured-  ta 
oppofe  our  landing.  And  indeed  we  found  the 
Difficulty  very  great  on  many-  accounts :  for  our 
Ships  being  large,  required  a  great  depth  of  Wa- 
ter ;  and  the  Soldiers,  who  were  wholly  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  Places,  and  had  their  Hands  embarralP- 
ed  and  loaden  with  a  weight  of  Armour,  were  at  the 
fame  time  to  leap  from  the  Ships,  ftand  breaft- 
high  amidft  the  Waves,  and  encounter  the  Enemy  5 
while  they,  fighting  upon  dry  Ground,  or  advanc- 
ing only  a  little  way  into  the  Water ;  having  the 
JFree  ufe  of  all  their  Limbs,  and  in  places  which 
they  perfectly  knew,  could  boldly  caft  their  Darts, 
and  fpur  on  their  Horfes,  well  inured  to  that  kind 
pf  Service.  All  thefe  Circumftances  ferving  to 
Ipread  a  Terror  among  our  Men,  who  were  wholly 
ftrangers  to  this  way  of  fighting  ;  they  pufhed  not 
die  Enemy  with  the  fame  Vigour  and  Spirit  as  was 
yfual  for  them  in  Combats  upon  dry  Ground* 

XXIII.  Cmsak  obfcrving  this,  ordered  fomeGal- 
lies,  a  kind  of  Shipping  lefs  common  with  the  Bar- 
barians, and  more  eafily  governed  and  put  in  mo- 
tion, to  advance  a  little  from  the  TranJports  to- 
wards the  Shore,  in  order  to  fct  upon  the  Enemy 
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tn  flank,  and  by  means  of  their  Engines,  Slinss,BOOl£ 
and  Arrows,  drive  them  to  fome  diltance.  This  ^V- 
proved  of  confiderable  fervice  to  our  Men :  for 
what  with  the  furprife  occafioned  by  the  make  of 
our  Gallies,  the  motion  of  the  Oars,  and  the  play^ 
ing  of  the  Engines,  the  Enemy  were  forced  to  halt,^ 
and  in  a  little  time  began  to  give  back.  But  our 
Men  ftill  demurring  to  leap  into  the  Sea,  chiefly 
becaufe  of  the  Depth  of  the  Water  in  thofe  parts  ; 
the  Standard-bearer  of  the  tenth  Legion;  having 
firft  invoked-the  Gods  for  Succefs,  cried  out  aloud : 

*  Follow  me,  Fellow-Soldiers,  unlefs.  you  will  be- 
^  tray  the  Raman  Eagle  into  the  Hands  of  the 

*  Enemy  ;  for  my  part,  I  am  rcfolved  to  difcharge 

*  my  Duty  to  C^efar  and  the  Commonwealth.* 
Upon  this  he  jumped  into  the  Sea,  and  advanced 
with  the  Eagle  againft  the  Enemy :  whereat  our 
Men  exhorting  one  another  to  prevent  fo  fignal  a 
Difgrace ;  all  that  were  in  the  Ship  followed  him  : 
which  being  perceived  by  thofe  in  the  neareft 
Vefiels,  they  alio  did  the  like,  and  boldly  ap 
proached  the  Enemy. 

XXlV.  The  Battle  was-  obftinate  on  both 
Sides  :  but  our  Men,  as  being  neither  able  to  keep 
their  Ranks,  nor  get  firm  footing,  nor  follow  their 
rcfpeilive  Standards ;  becaufe  leaping  promifcu- 
Oiifly  from  their  Ships,  every  one  joined  the  firft  En- 
fign  he  met ;  were  thereby  thrown  into  great  Confu- 
Con.  The  Enemy  on  the  other  hand  being  well 
acquainteji'with  the  Shallows ;  when  they  faw  our 
Men  advancing  fingly  from  the  Ships,  furred  on 
their  Horfes,  and  attacked  them  in  that  perplexity^ 
In  one  Place  great  numbers  would  gather  round  an 
handful  of  the.  Romans :  others  falling  upon  them 
in  flank,  galled  them  mightily  with  their  Darts, 
^hich  C^ar  obfcrving,  ordered  fpme  fmall  Boats 

to 
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B  O  O  K  to  be  manned,  and  ply  about  with  Recruits.  By 
IV.  this  means  the  foremoft  Ranks  of  our  Men  having 
got  firm  footing,  were  followed  by  all  the  reft  j 
when  falling  upon  the  Enemy  brilkly,  they  were 
foon  put  to  the  rout.  But  as  the  Cavalry  were 
not  yet  arrived,  we  could  not  purfue  or  advance 
far  into  the  Ifland  ;  which  was  the  only  thing 
wanting  to  render  the  Viftory  compleat. 

XXV.  The  Enemy  being  thus  vanquifhed  in 
Battle,  no  fooner  got  together  after  their  Defeat, 
than  they  difpatched  Ambafladors .  to  Cafar  to  fue 
for  Peace  ;  offering  Hofbges,  and  an  entire  Sub- 
miffion  to  his  Commands.  Along  with  thefe  Am- 
baffadors  came  Comius  the  Ahrebatian^  whom  CafoTy 
as  we  have  related  above,  had  fent  before  bim  into 
Britain.  The  Natives  fcized  him  as  foon  as  he 
landed,  and  tho'  he  was  charged  with  a  Com- 
miilion  from  C^e^^  threw  him  into  Irons.  But 
upon  their  late  Defeat  they  thought  proper  to  fend 
bim  back,  throwing  the  Blame  of  what  had  hap- 
pened upon  the  Multitude,  and  begged  of  Cafar 
to  excufe  a  Fault  proceeding  from  Ignorance. 
CafoKy  after  Ibme  Complaints  of  their  Behaviour, 
in  that  having  of  their  own  accord  fent  Ambafia- 
dors  to  the  Continent  to  fue  for  Peace,  they  had 
yet  without  any  Reafon  begun  a  War  againft  him  \ 
told  them  at  laft  he  would  forgive  thdr  Fault,  and 
ordered  them  to  fend  a  certain  number  of  Ho- 
llages.  Part  were  fent  immediately,  and  the  reft, 
as  living  at  fome  diftance,  they  promifed  to  deliver 
in  a  few  Days.  Mean-time  they  difbanded  their 
Troops,  and  the  fcveral  Chiefs  came  to  C</2«r's 
Camp,  to  manage  their  own  Concerns,  «and  thole; 
of  the  States  to  which  they  belonged* 

XXVI, 
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XXVL  A  Peace  being  thus  concluded  fourBOOK 
Days  after  defarh  Arrival  in  Britain^  the  eighteen  IV* 
Tranfports  appointed  to  carry  the  Cavalry,  of 
whom  we  have  fpoken  above,  put  to  Sea  with  a 
gentle  Gale.  But  when  they  had  fo  near  ap- 
jH'oached  the  Coaft,  as  to  be  even  within  view  of 
the  Camp;  fo  violent  a  Storm  all  on  a  fudden 
arofe,  that  being  unable  to  hold  on  their  Courfe, 
ibme  were  obliged  to  return  to  the  Port  whence 
they  fet  out,  and  others  driven  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  Ifland  weftward,  not  without  great  Danger. 
There  they  caf^  Anchor :  but  the  Waves  rifing 
very  high,  fo  as  to  fill  the  Ships  with  Water,  they 
were  again  in  the  Night  obliged  to  fVand  out  to 
Sea,  and  make  for  the  Continent  of  GauL  That 
very  Night  it  happened  to  be  full  Moon,  wheii 
the  Tides  upon  the  Sea-coaft  always  rife  higheft, 
a  thing  at  that  time  wholly  unknown  to  the  Romans. 
Thus  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  the  Gallies  which 
Cefar  made  ufe  of  to  tranfport  his  Men,  and  which 
he  had  ordered  to  be  drawn  up  on  the  Strand,  were 
filled  with  the  Tide ;  and  the  Tempeft  fell  furioufly 
upon  the  Tranfports  that  lay  at  Anchor  in  the  Road- 
Nor  was  it  poffible  for  our  Men  to  attempt  any  thing 
for  their  prefervation.  Many  of  the  Ships  being 
daflied  to  pieces,  and  the  reft  having  loft  their  Anchors, 
Tackle,  and  Rigging,  which  rendered  them  altoge- 
ther unfit  for  failing,  a  general  Confternation  fpread 
itfelf  thro*  the  Camp.  For  there  were  no  other 
Ships  to  carry  back  the  Troops,  nor  any  Materials 
to  repair  thofe  that  had  been  difabled  by  the  Tem- 
peft. And  as  it  had  been  all  along  Cafar's  dcfigit 
to  winter  in  Gauly  he  was  wholly  without  Cora 
to  fubfift  the  Troops  in  thofe  parts. 

XXVII.   All  this  being  known  to  the  Brhijk 

Chiefs,  who  after  ;he  Battle  had  repaired  to  C^- 

"2  far's 
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BOO  Yifar^%  Gamp,  to  perform  the  Conditions  of  tEe  Trea- 
IV.  ty  5  they  began  to  hold  Conferences  among  them- 
felves.  And  as  they  plainly  faw  that  the  Romans 
were  deftitute  both  of  Cavalry,  Shipping,  and 
Corn  •,  and  eafily  judged,  from  the  Imallnefe  of 
the  Camp,  that  the  number  of  tj^eir  Troops  w^ 
but  inconfiderable ;  in  which  vNotion  they  were 
the  more  confirmed,  becauf?  Cafar  haviijg  brought 
over  the  Legions  without  Baggage,  had  occafion 
to  inclofe  but  a  fmall  fpot  of  Ground :  they  thought 
this  a  convenient  Opportunity  for  taking  up  Arms, 
and  by  intercepting  the  Roman  Convoys  to  protra<3L 
the  Affair  *till  Winter ;  being  confidently  perfuad- 
ed,  that  by  defeating  thefe  Troops,  or  cutting  <^ 
their  Return,  they  fhould  efFeduallyput  a  ftopto 
^11  future  Attempts  upon  Britain,  Having  there-* 
fore  entered  into  a  joint  Confederacy,  they  by  de- 
grees left  the  Camp,  and  began  to  draw  the  Ifland- 
ers  together.  But  Cafar^  tho*  he  was  not  yet  ap- 
prized of  their  Defign,  yet  gueffing  in  part  at  their 
Intentions,  by  the  Difafter  which  had  befallen  his 
Fleet,  and  the  Delays  formed  in  relation  to  the  Ho* 
llages,  determined  to  provide  againft  all  Events. 
He  therefore  had  Corn  daily  brought  in  to  his 
Camp,  and  ordered  the  Timber  of  the  Ships  that 
had  been  moft  damaged  to  be  made  uie  of  in  re- 
pairing the  reft,  fending  uo  Gaul  for  what  other 
Materials  he  wanted.  A  s  the  Soldiers  were  indefa- 
tigable in  this  Service,  his  Fleet  was  foon  in  a  Con- 
dition to  fail,  having  loft  only  twelve  Ships, 

XXVIII.  During  thefe  Tranfadlions,  the  fe- 
venth  Legion  being  fent  out  to  forage  according  to 
Cuftom  -,  as  part  were  employed  in  cutting  down 
the  Corn,  and  part  in  carrying  it  to  the  Cslmp, 
without  lufpicion  of  attack  ;  News  was  brought  to 
Ca/ar^  that  a  greater  Cloud  of  Duft  than  ordinary 

was 
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•was  feen  on, that  fide  where  the  Legion  was.  CafarTiO  OK 
fufpedting  how  matters  went,  marched  with  the  IV. 
Cohorts  that  were  upon  Guard,  ordering  two 
others  to  fuccced  in  their  room,  and  all  the  Soldiers 
in  the  Camp  to  arm  and  follow  him  as  foon  as  poffi- 
ble.  When  he  was  advanced  a  iitde  way  from  the 
Camp,  he  faw  his  Men  overpowered  by  the  Ene- 
my, and  with  great  difficulty  able  to  fuftain  the 
Fight,  being  driven  into  a  fmall  Compafs,  and  ex- 
pofed  on  every  fide  to  the  Darts  of  their  Adverfa^. 
ries.  For  as  the  Harveft  was  gathered  in  every 
where  elfe,  and  one  only  Field  left ;  the  Enemy 
fufpeding  that  our  Men  would  come  thither  to  fo- 
ragC)  had  hid  themfelves  during  the  Night  in 
the  Woods  j  and  waiting  'till  our  Men  had  quitted 
their  Arms,  and  difperfed  themfelves  to  fall. a  reap- 
ing i  they  fuddenly '  attacked  them,  killed  fome, 
put  the  reft  into  difordcr,  and  began  to  furround 
them  with  their  Horfes  and  Chariots. 

XXIX.  Their  way  of  fighting  with  their 
Chariots  is  this ,:  Firft  they  drive  their  Chariots 
on  all  fides,  and  throw  their  Darts ;  infomuch 
that  by  the  very  terror  of  the  Horfes,  and  noife  of 
the  Wheels,  they  often  break  the  Ranks  of  the 
Enemy.  When  they  have  forced  their  way  into 
the  midft  of  the  Cavalry,  they  quit  their  Chariots, 
and  fight  on  Foot.  Mean-time  the  Drivers  retire 
a  little  from  the  Combat,  and  place  themfelves  in 
iuch  a  manner  as  to.  favour  the  Retreat  of  their 
Countrymen,  fliould  they  be  overpowered  by  the 
Enemy.  Thus  in  A&ion  they  perform  the  Part 
both  of  nimble  Horfemen,  and  liable  Infantry  : 
and  by  continual  Exercife  and  Ufe  have  arrived 
at  that  Expertnefs,  that  in  the  mod  fteep  and  diffi- 
cult Places,  they  can  flop  their  Horfes  upon 
a  fijll  fl:retch,  turn  them  which  way  they  pleafe, 
run  along  the  Pole,  reft  on  the  Harnefs,  and  throw 

themfelves 
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B  OOKthemfelves  back  into  their  Chariots  with  incredibfe 
IV.     Dexterity. 

XXX.  Our  Men  being  aftonifhed  and  eon- 
founded  with  this  new  way  of  fighting,  Cafar  came 
very  timely  to  their  Relief:  for  upon  his  Ap- 
proach the  Enemy  made  a  Hand,  and  the  Romans 
began  to  recover  from  their  Fear.  This  fatisfied 
defar  for  the  prefent,  who  not  thinking  it  a  proper 
feafon  to  provoke  the  Enemy,  and  bring  on  a  ge- 
neral Engagement,  ftood  facing  them  for  fome  time, 
and  then  led  back  the  Legions  to  the  Camp.  The 
continual  Rains  that  followed  for  fome  Days  after, 
both  kept  the  Romans  within  their  Intrenchments^ 
and  withheld  the  Enemy  from  attacking  us.  Mean- 
time the  Britons  difpatched  Meflengers  into  all 
parts,  to  make  known  to  their  Countrymen*  the 
fmall  number  of  the  Roman  Troops,  and  the  fa- 
vourable Opportunity  they  had  of  making  im- 
menfe  Spoils,  and  freeing  their  Country  for  ever 
from  all  future  Invafions,  by  ftorming  the  Enemy's 
Camp.  Having  by  this  means  got  together  a  greit 
Body  of  Infantry  and  Cavalry,  they  drew  towards 
our  Intrenchments. 

XXXI.  CiESAR,  tho'  he  forefaw  that  the  Ene- 
my, if  beaten,  would  in  the  fame  manner  as  be 
fore  efcape  the  Danger  by  flight  5  yet  having  got 
about  thirty  Horfe,  whom  Comius  the  Atrebatian 
had  brought  over  with  him  from  Gaul  \  he  drew  up 
the  Legions  in  order  of  Battle  before  the  Camp : 
and  falling  upon  the  Britons^  who  were  not  able  to 
fuftain  the  fhock  of  our  Men,  foon  put  them  to 
flight.  The  Romans  purfuing  them  as  long  as  their 
ftrength  would  permit,  made  a  terrible  Slaughter ; 
and  fetting  fire  to  their  Houfes  and  Villages  a  great 
way  rounds  returned  to  the  Camu 

XXXIe 
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XXXII.  The  fame   Day   Ambafladors  camc^OOK 
from  tte  Enemy  to  Cafar  to  fue  Tor  Ptface./ G^^^ 
doubled  the  number  of  Hoftagcs  hi  had  ^before """^ 
impofcd  upon  them,  and  ordered  them;  to  be  fent 
over  to  him  into  Gtf«/,becaufc  theEqmnox  coni- 
ing  on,  arid  his  Ships  being  leaky,  he  thought  k 
not  prudent  to  put  off  his  Return  'till  Winter.'    A 
fair  Wind  offering,  he  iTet  fail  a  litde  after  midnighf, 
and  arrived  fafe  in  Gaul.  Two  of  his  Tran^orts  not 
being  able  to  redch  the  fame  Port  witfe  the  reft,  were 
driven  into  a  Haven  a  Httlc  lower  iri  the  Country; 


^-  < 


XXXIII.  In  thefe '  two  Veiiels  Were  about  three 
hundred  Soldiers,  who  having  landed,  and  tjein^ 
upon  their  March  to  the  Camp ;  the  Morini^  who 
hadfubmitted  to  C^efar  upon  his  letting  out  for 
Britain^  drawn  by  the  hopes  of  Plunder,  furrounded 
them  at  firft  with  only  a  few  Men,  and  ordered 
them  to  lay  down  their  Arms  under  pain  of  being 
put  to  the  Sword.    But  they,  cafting  themfelves 
into  an  Orb,  flood  upon  their  Defence ;  when  all 
on  a  fudden  fix  thoufand  more  of  the  Enemy  ap^ 
peared,  rouzed  by  the  noife  of  the  Combatants. 
defar  having  notice  of  what  pafled,  fent'  all  his 
Cavalry  to  the  afliftance  of  the  Rcmdrts.    Mean- 
while our  Men  wichftood  all  the  Attacks  of  the 
•  Enemy,  and  bravely  maintained  the  Fight  for  up-* 
wards  of  fix  Hours,  having  flain  great  Numbers  of  th^ 
Morini^  while  on  their  fide  only  a  few  were  wounded* 
But  no  fooncr  did  our   Cavalry  appear,  than  the 
Enemy,  throwing  down  their  Arms,  betook  them-* 
felves  to  flight,  and  were  almoft  all  (lain  in  the 
Purfuit. 

XXXIV.  The  Day  after  C^ffar  fent  T.  Ldhteiius, 

with  the  Legions  retunied.  out  of  Britain^  againft 

VpL.  J.  K  •  the 


BO  Olt  the  rebellious  Morini ;  who  being  deprired  by  the 

iV.  ■  Drought  of  the  Benefit,  of  iheir  Marfke$,  which 

4iad  terved  them  for  0i^]ter  the  Year  before,  almoft 

all  fell  into  hii^  Fower«    Mean^  tune  ^.  TituriuSj  and 

X«  Cdtih  who  had  been  fent  againft  the  jS^^M^dans^^ 

having  lai4  wafte  their  Territories  with  Fire  and 

Sword,  an^  plundered  their  Habitaticms,  returned 

to  Qefar^  n<^%  being  aUe  to  ^me  up  with  the  Me- 

^M^«0»f  themfelves,  i^hohad  retired  into  in\pene« 

(rwle   Fprefts.     C^far  f{\mpsxed  all  his  Troops 

amoi^  the  Bt^ans.    Oiily  two  of  the  Brit^  States 

lent  Hofiia^  into  Giwk  the  reft  negleding  to  per- 

forpi  the  Conditions  of  the  Treaty.    For  thefe 

Succefles  a  Tbankfgh^ing  cl*  twenty  Days  was  de* 

creed  by  the  5«n»tc^ 
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The    argument. 

L  Cacfar  leaving  Orders  with  bis  Zieutenants  in  Gaul 
to  build  a  Fleets  fets  out  for  Italy  and  lUyricum, 
where  be  puts  aftop  to  tbe  Incur/ions  oftbe  Piruftae. 
II.  Returning  tbence  into  Gaul,  be  marcbes  againfi 
tbe  Treviri,  and  quiets  tbe  Dijlurbames  in  tbat 
Province*  IV.  Dumnorix  withdrawing  from  tbe 
Roman  Camp  witb  tbe  JEduza  Cavalry^  is  purfued 
andjlain.  VII.  C^sSzxpi^es  ov&  into  Britain.  VIII. 
jtHd forces  tbe  Enmif  fronk  tbe  Woods  in  which  they 
bad  taken  Jhelter.  IX.  But  underjlandif^  tbat  bis 
Fleet  bad  fuffkred  greatly  by  a  Storm^  be  quits  tbe 
purfuit  of  tbe  Britons,  repairs  bis  Fleets  fortifies 
his  Campy  and  then  returns  againfi  the  Enenfy.  X. 
A  defcription  of  Britain,  am  its  Inhabitants.  XL 
Cfefar  defeats  the  Britons  in  various  Encounters. 
XIV.  Paffes  tbe  Thames.  XIX.  Rttums  into 
Gaul.  XX.  And  becaufe  of  tbe  great  fcarcity  of 
Corny  difiributes  his  Legions  among  the  feveral  States. 
XXI.  Tafgetius^tfi»  among  the  Carnutes.  XXIL 
Ainbiorix  and  Cativulcus  excite  feveral  States 
to  a  Revolt.  XXIII.  Amtiorix  by  an  artful 
Speech  perfuades  Titurius  to  quit  his  Campy  and 
attacking  him  in  his  Marcby  cuts  him  off  witb  bis 
whole  Party.  XXX.  Being  afterwards  joined  by 
the  Nervians,  he  falls  upon  Cicero's  Camp. 
XXXVI.  The  noMe  Emulation  of  Pulfio  and  Va- 
^renus.  XXXVII.  Caefar  marches  to  Cicero's  relief 
XL  1 .  The  G  auls  quit  tbe  Siege y  and  advance  to  meet 
him.  XLII.  Csefar  defeats  them  in  Battle.  XLIV. 
And  to  prevent  their  continual  RevoltSy  refolves  to 
pafs  the  Winter  in  Gaul.  XLV.  The  Senones^ 
Treviri,  and  other  StateSy  bear  the  Roman  Take 
with  impatience.  XL VII.  Indutiomarus  attacks 
LabienusV  Camp.  XLIX.  But  being  ftain  in  tbe 
Attempty  the  Gauls  feparatCy  and  Tranquillity  is  in 
a  great  meafure  refiored^ 
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N  the  Confulfliip  of  Lucius  Domhius^  zniAppius 
ClaudiuSj  defar  leaving  his  Winter-quarters 
to  go  into  Italy^  as  was  his  yearly  Cuftom, 
gave  Orders  to  his  Lieutenants,  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  Legions,  to  build  as  many  Ships 
as  poflible  during  the  Winter,  and  to  repair  fuch  as 
were  old.  He  prefcribed  the  form  and  manner  of 
building;  ordering  them  to  be  fomewhat  lower 
than  was  ufual  in  the  Mediterranean^  for  the  con- 
venience of  embarking  and  landing  his  Men ;  which 
he  judged  the  more  neceflary,  as  he  had  obferved, 
that  by  reafon  of  the  frequent  returns  of  the  Tide, 
there  was  lefs  depth  of  Water  upon  the  Britijh 
Coaft.  He  likewife  commanded  them  to  be  built 
broader  than  ordinary,  that  they  might  receivq 
the  greater  number  of  Horfes  and  Carriages  •,  and 
tx)  be  contrived  for  lightnefs  and  expedition,   to 

K  i  which 
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ft  O  OK  which  the  lowncfs  of  their  Decks  gready  contributed. 
V.     He  ^t  to  Spain  for  the  Materials  neceflary    in 
^building  and  equi^ng  -them  ;  and  having  finiihed 
the  Diet  of  Cifalpine  Gaulj  let  out  for  Blyricumj  up- 
on advice  that  the  Pirufta  were  laying  wade  the 
Province  by  their  Incurious     When  he  arrived 
there,  he  ordered  the  feveral  States  to  flirnifh  their 
Contingents,    and    appointed  a  Place  of  general 
Rendezvous.    The  Report  of  this  no  fooner  fpread 
among  ^e  Pin0a^  than  thegr  fent  Ambafiadors  to 
inform  him }  that  nothing  had  been  done  againft 
the  Province  by  publick  Authority,  and  t^iat  they 
were  ready  to  make  what  Satisfaftion  he  required. 
Cafar  pleafed  with  their  Submillion,  ordered  [them 
to  bring  him  Hoftages^  and  named  the  Day  by 
which  they  wem  to  be  delivered ;  threatening  them 
with  a  fierce  War  in  cafe  of  Difobedience.    Thefe 
being  accordingly  brought  by  the  Day  prefixed,  he 
appointed    Arbitrators    between    the    contending 
States,  to  -eltimate  the  Damages,  and   determine 
what  Reparation  was^  to  be  made, 

11.  Having  dilpatched  thefe  Affairs,  and  held 
^  general  Diet  of  the  Province,  he  returned  again 
into  Cifaifine  Gaul^  and  thence  went  to  the  Army, 
Upon  his  Arrival,  he  vifited  all  the  Quarters  of 
the  Legions ;  and  found,  that  by  the  fuigular  Di* 
ligcnce  of  the  Soldiers,  notwithftanding  the  great- 
eft  fcarcity  of  Materials,  no  Icfs  than  fix  hundred 
Tranlports,  fuch  as  we  have  defcribed  above,  and 
twenty-eight  Gallies,  were  in  fuch  forwardnefs, 
that  in  a  few  Days  they  would  be  re^dy  to  be 
launched.  Having  praifed  his  Soldiers,  and  thole 
whom  he  had  fet  over  the  Works,  he  gave  them 
what  further  Inftru6lions  he  thought  neceflary,  and 
ordered  the  whole  Fleet  to  rendezvous  at  Pori-ltiuSy 
whence  he  knew  %y  th?  moft  commodious  Paflage 

to 
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to  Britain '»  it  being  Aefe  not  abo^  thirty  MdesB'OQE 
diftantfrom  the  Continent.  Leavitig  what  Sol-  V/ 
diers  he  thought  neceflarf  for  this  Purpofe,  he  ad- 
vanced at  the  head  of  four  Legions  without  Bag- 
gage, and  eight  hundred  Horics  intof  the  Country 
of  the  ^reviri  5  becaufe  they  neither  speared  at  the' 
general  Diets  of  Gdid^  n6r  fubmitted  to  the  Orders 
of  the  Commonwealth }  and  ^^ere  befides  reported 
to  be  folicidng  the  Germans  beyond  the  Rhine. 

IIL  This  State  is  by  far  the  mcA  powerful  of 
all  Gaul  in  Horfe:  they  have  likewife  a  very  ftrong 
and  numerous  Infantry ;  and,  as  we  have  before 
obferved,  border  upon  the  Rhine.  Two  *of  their 
principal  Men,  Indutiomarus  and  Cingetorixy  were 
at  this  time  Competitors  for  the  fupreme  Authority. 
Cingetmx^  as  foon  as  he  heard  of  the  Arrival  of 
C^far  and  the  Legions,  came  to  him,  and  aifiired 
him;  that  he  and  all  his  Party  would  continue 
firm  to  their  Duty,  and  never  abandon  the  Intereft 
of  the  Romans :  at  the  fame  time  he  informed  him^ 

» 

6f  all  that  had  pafled  amohg  the  Treviri.  But 
~ Indutiomarusy  drawing  together  great  Numbers  of 
Horfe  and  Foot,  and  fecuring  fuch  as  were  unaWe 
to  bear  Arms  in  the  Foreftofy^^,  which  ex-» 
tends  from  the  RMne  quit  crofs  the  Country  of 
^reves^  to  the  Territories  of  the  i&&w/;'refolved 
to  try  the  fortune  of  War.  But  foon  after,  as- 
ieveral  of  the  leading  Men  of  the  State,  partly  out 
of  attachment  to  Cingetorix^  partly  terrified  by  the 
Approach  of  the  Roman  Army,  came  to  defar  to 
iblicit  in  their  own  behalf,  flnce  they  found  them- 
felves  incapable  of  efFeftually  ferving their  Country: 
Indutiomarus  fearing  an  univerfat  Defeilion,  fenc 
likewife  Ambafladors  to  him  to  acquaint  him  : 
♦'  That  he  had  chofen  to  ftay  at  home,  and  forbear 
*^  coming  to  the  Roman  Camp,  with  no  other  view 
"'  '  K  4  "  but 
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BOOK"  but  to  keep  the  9i»tc  in  its  Duty,  left,  itt  thd 
y.      ««  Abfenc^  of  the  Nobility,  the  People  might  have 
**  been  drawn    inti)  fomc    ralh    Step:  That  the 
^f  whole  Country  was  now  at  his  Command ;  and 
*-'  he  ready,  with  Qefar*%  Permiflion,  to  attend  him 
^<  in  Perfon,  and  put  his  own  Concerns,  as  well 
"  as  thofe  of  the  State,  under    his   Proteftion." 
Tho*  Oyir  welt  underftood  the  Reafon  of  his  prc- 
fent  Svibgiiifipi),  a^d  by  what  Confiderations  he  had 
been  deterred  from  the  profecution  of  his  firft  De- 
fign  i  yet  unwilling  to  wafte  the  whole  Summer 
in  the  Country  of  TreveSy  when  every  thing  was  in 
jreadiaefs  for  his  Expedition  into  Britain^  he  ordered 
Indutiomarus  to  attend  him  with  two  hundred  Ho-^ 
ftages.     Thefe  .  being  "  accordingly    brought,  and 
among  them  the  Son,  and  all  the  nearefl  Relations 
fd  Indutiomarus^  whom  he  had  ijpecified  by  name  *, 
C^Jar  encouraged  and  exhorted  him  to  continue 
iirm  in  .his  JDuty.     Neverthelels,    aifembling  all 
the  principal  Men  of  ^reves^  he  reconciled  them* 
<^ne  after  another  to,  Cingetorix^  as  well  on  account 
of  his  fingular  Merit,  as  becaufe  he  thought  it  of 
the  gre^teft  Ifpjportaiice,  to  eftablifli  thoroughly 
the  Authority  of  a  Man,  of  whofp  fteddy  and  in- 
viqjablc  Attachment  he  had  fuch  convincing  Proof. 
Influtiomarus  highly  refented  this  Proceeding,  which 
tended  fp  much  to  the  diminution  of  his  Power  j 
;^nd  as  he  h^  ijtalong  been  an  Enemy  to  ,the  i^r 
mans^  this  new  Affront  provoked  him  ftiU  rpore, 

.  IV.  These  Affairs  being  fettled,  Cdjar  arrived 
with  his  .Legions  at  the  Port  of  liius.  There  he 
found,  tpat  about  forty  of  his  Ships,  built  in  the 
Country  of  the  Belgians^  having  been  attacked  by 
a  Storm^  and  difabled  from  continuing  their  Voy- 
age, had  been  obliged  to  put  back.  The  reft  were 
^1  ccjuij>pcd  and  riggedj^  ready  to  obey  thp  firft 

Signal. 
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Signal.  All  the  Cavalry  of  GauU  about  four  BO  OK 
thouland  in  number,  and  the  prime  Nobility  of  V. 
the  fcyeral  States,  met  him  likewife,  by  order,  at 
this  Place.  His  Defign  was,  to  leave  only  a  few  of 
thefe  Nobles  behind  him  in  Gduly  on  whofe  Fi- 
delity  he  could  rely  ;  and  to  take  the  reft  with  him 
to  Britain  as  Hoftagcs,  the  better  to  prevent  any 
Commotions  during  hts  Abfence. 

V.  DuMNORix  the  Mduan^  of  whom  we  have 
fpoken  above,  was  one  of  thofe  that  attended  hinri 
on  this  Occafion.  Him  in  particular  he  refolved 
to  carry  along  with  him  ,  as  he  knew  him  to 
be  a  lover  of  Novelties,  ambitious,  enterprifing, 
and  of  great  Intereft  and  Authority  among  the 
Golds.  Belides  all  this,  he  had  publickly  faid  in  an 
Aflembly  of  the  Mduans^  that  Cafar  had  invefted 
him  with  the  Sovereignty  of  their  State :  which 
Refolution,  tho*  by  no  means  pleafing  to  the 
JEduanSy  they  yet  durft  not  fend  Ambaffadors  to 
C^fary  either  to  oppofe  or  get  reverfed :  nor  was 
C^far  otherwife  informed  of  the  matter,  but  by 
thofe  whom  he  had  placed  about  DunmoriXj  to  have 
an  Eye  over  his  Conduct.  DumnoriXj  at  firft, 
earneftly  petitioned  to  be  left  in  Gaul ;  fometimes 
pretending  he  was  unufed  to  failing,  and  afraid  of 
the  Sea ;  fometimes  urging  religious  Engagements^ 
which  required  him  to  ftay  at  home.  But  finding 
all  his  Endeavours  to  no  purpofe,  he  began  to  fo- 
licit  the  Chiefs  of  the  GaulSy  dilcourfmg  them 
apart,  and  advifing  them  not  to  leave  the  Conti- 
nent. The  more  to  awaken  their  Fears,  he  told 
them  :  **  That  C^far  had  his  particular  Reafons 
**  for  carrying  with  him  all  the  Nobility  of  Gauli 
^'  becaufe  not  daring  to  dilpatch  them  in  their  own 
f  *  Country,  he  was  in  hopes  of  finding  a  favourable 
♦*  Opportunity  to  execute  his  cruel  Purpofe  in 
^^  Britain.'*     He  therefore  exhorted  them  to  join 
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BOO  Kin  a  mutual  Altiance,  and  cb%e  themfelv^s  by  a 
V.     folemn  Oath,  to  purfue  with  common  Confent  fuch 
"^'^'-^ Meafures  as  ihould  appear  neccffary  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  Gaul. 

VI.  THo'Cf/or  was  fully    informed  of   thefe 
Praftices  5  yet  in  conlideration  of  his  lingular  Re-       -p. 
gard  for  the  JEduanSy  he  contented  himiHf  with       • 
endeavouring  to  check  and  traverfe  his  Defigns :  de* 
termined  notwithftanding  to  continue  infiexible,  and 
at  all  hazards  prevent  any  Misfortune   to  himlelf 
and  the  Commonwealth  irom  a  Spirit,  which  he 
found  every  Day  growing  more  hardy  and  intrq)id. 
Being  therefore  detained  in  this  Place  about  five 
and  twenty  Days,  during  which  the  North-weft 

"  Wind,  very  common  on  that  Coaft,  hindered  him^ 
from  failing ;  he  ftudied  by  the  ways  of  Gentlenels 
and  Perfuafion,  to  keep  Dumnorix  m  his  Duty, 
without  negledting  however  to  watch  all  his  Motions. 
At  laft,  the  Wind  fpringing  up  fair,  he  ordered 
the  Horfe  and  Foot  to  embark.  As  this  univerfally 
engaged  the  Attention  of  the  Camp,  Dumnorix^ 
unknown  to  C^efar^  drew  off  the  Mman  Cavalry^ 
and  began  his  March  homeward.  Cafar  being  in- 
formed of  it,  immediately  put  a  ftop  to  the  Em- 
barkation; and  poftponing  every  other  Confide- 
ration,  ordered  out  a  ftrong  Party  of  Horfe  to  pur- 
fue and  bring  him  back.  If  he  made  refiftancc,  or 
refufed  to  obey,  tjiey  had  Orders  to  kill  him  :  for 

'  he  judgpd,  that' a  Man  who  had  flighted  his  perfpnal 
Authority,  woirid  not  pay  any  great  regard  to  his 
Commands  in  Jhis  Abfence.  When  they  had  over- 
taken him,  he  refufed  to  return ;  and  defendinjg 
himfelf  Sword  in  hand,  implored  the  Afliftance  of 
his  Followers,  often  calling  out,  that  he  was 
free,  and  the  Subjeft  of  a  free  State.  The  JRjomoJts^ 
according  to  the  Orders  they  had  received,  furround- 

ed 
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ed  and  (lew  him  ^  upon  wMch  all  the  Mduan  CavalryB  OT)K 
returned  to  C^far.  V. 

YII.  This  Affair  concluded;  and  Labiemts  being 
left  in  Gaul  with  three  LegionSi  and  two  thoufand 
Horfe^  to  defend  the  Port, .  provide  Corn,  have 
an  eye  upon  the  Tranfa£tions  of  the  Continent,  and 
take  meafures  accordingly ;  Ct^/2xr  weighed  Anchor 
about  Sun-iet  with  five  Le^ns,  and  the  fame 
number  of  Horfe  he  had  left  with  Juabienus :  and 
advancing  with  a  gentle  South- wind^  continued  his 
Courie  till  midnight,  when  he  found  himfelf  be* 
calmed:  but  the  Tide  ftill  driving  him  on,  at  day« 
break  he  faw  Britain  on  his  left.     When  again  fol- 
lowing the  return  of  the  Tide,  he  rowed  with  all 
his  might,  to  reach  that  part  of  the  Ifland  which  he 
had  marked  out  the  Summer  before,  as  moil  con* 
venient  for  Landing.     And  on  this  occafion  the 
Diligence  of  the  Soldiers  cannpt  be  enough  com^ 
mended ;    who  labouring  inceflantly  at  the  Oar, 
urged  theTranfports  and  Ships  of  Burden  Ibfwiftly, 
that  they  equalled  the  Courfe  of  the  Gallies.    The 
whole  Fleet  reached  the  Coaft  of  Briton   about 
Noon :  nor  did  any  Enemy  appear  in  view.     But 
as  C^efar  afterwards  underftood  from  the  Prifoners  j 
though  a  great  Army  of  Britons  had  repaired  to 
the  Coaft  -,  yet  terrified  by  the  vaft  Number  of 
Ships,  which,  together  with  thofe  of  the  laft  Yearns 
Expedition,  and  fuch  as  had  been  fitted  out  by 
particular  Perfons  for  their  own  ufe,  amounted  to 
upwards  of  eight  hundred  5    they    retired   haftily 
from  the  Shore,  and  hid    themfelves  behind   the 
Mountains. 

VIII.  C^SAR  having  landed  his  Army,  and 
chofen  a  proper  Place  for  his  Camp ;  as  foon  as  he 
imderftood  from  the  Prifoners  where  the  Enemy's 

Forces 
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BOOK  Forces  lay;  leaving  ten  Cohorts  upon  the  Coa(t^" 
V.  together  with  three  hundred  Horfe,  to  guard  hisr 
^  Fleet ;  he  fet  out  about  midnight  in  queft  of  the 
Enemy  ;  being  under  the  lefs  concern  for  his  Ships^ 
becaufe  he  had  left  them  at  Anchor  upon  a  fmooth 
and  open  Shore,  under  the  Charge  of  ^  Atrius. 
After  a  March  of-  twelve  Hours  during  the  Night, 
he  came  within  fight  of  ,the  Enemy  -,  who  having 
potted  themfelves  behind  a  Riyer  with  their  Ca- 
valry and  Chariots,  attacked  us  from  the  higher 
Ground,  in  order  to  oppofe  our  Paflage  :  but  being 
rcpulfed  by  our  Horfe,  they  retreated  towards  the 
Woods,  into  a  Place  ftrongly  fenced  both  by  Na- 
ture and  Art,  and  which,  in  all  probability,  had 
been  fortified  before  on  occafion  of  fome  domeftick 
War  :  for  all  the  Avenues  were  fecured  by  ftrong 
Barricades  of  felled  Trees,  They  never  fallied  out 
of  the  •  Wood  but  in  fmall  Parties,  thinking  it 
enough  to  defend  the  Entrance  againft  our  Men. 
But  the  Soldiers  of  the  feventh  Legion^  advancing 
under  cover  of  their  Shields,  and  having  caft  up  a 
Mount,  forced  the  Intrenchments  with  little  lofs, 
and  obliged  the  Enemy  to  abandon  the  Wood. 
C^far  forbid  all  Purfuit ;  both  becaufe  he  was  un- 
acquainted with  the  nature  of  the  Country ;  and 
the  Day  being  far  fpent,  he  refolved  to  employ  the 
reft  of  it  in  fortifying  his  Camp. 

IX.  Early  the  next  Morning,  he  divided  his 
Troops  both  Horfe  and  Foot  into  three  Bodies, 
and  fent  them  out  in  purfuit  of  the  Enemy.  They 
were  advanced  but  a  little  way,  and  juft  come  with- 
in fight  of  the  Rear  of  the  Britons^  when  a  Party 
of  Horfe  from  Atrius  came  to  C^efar^  and  informed 
him,  ''  That  a  dreadful  Storm  arifing  the  Night 
*'  before,  had  fallen  violently  upon  the  Fleet,  and 
*'  driven  almoft  all  the  Ships  afhore  :  That  neither 
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^  MnahOTS  nor  C4bks,  nor  all  the  Aiddrcfi  of  theB  OO  K 
*^  Mjiriners  and  Pilots,  had  been  able  to  jrfift  the      Y- 
**  Fury  of  the  Tempeft ;  whkh.  had  done  unfpeak- 
*'  able  Damage  to  the  Fleet,-  by  rcafon  of  the  Ships 
.*^  running  foul  of  one  another.**     C^pfoTj   upon 
this  Intelligence;  recalls  h)s  Legions  and.  Cavalry^ 
commanding  them  to  give  over  the  Purfuit, .   He 
bimfelf  reairns  to  bis  Ships,  and  finds  every  thing 
according  to  the  Reports  and  Letters  he  had  re- 
ceived ;    forty  of  them  being  entirely  deilrpyed, 
and  the  reft  fo  damaged .  that  they  were  hardly  re- 
.pairable.     He  therefore  fecj  all.  the  Carpenters  of 
the  Army  to  work,  and  wrote  for  others  to  Gaul ; 
ordering  Labienus  at  the  fame  time,  with  the  luC- 
gions  under  his  Command,  to .  build  what  Ships  he 
,cpuld.     He  thought  it  lilcewife  fafeft,  though  a 
Work  of  great  Labour  and  Difficulty,  to  draw  all 
his  Ships  pa  ihore,  and  inclpfe  them  within  the 
Fortifications  of  his  Camp.     Ten  Days  were  fpent 
in  the  Service,  during  which  the  Soldiers  had  no 
intermiflion  of  Fatigue,  not  even  in  the  Nighc 
The  Ships  being  in  this  manner  fecured,  and  the 
Camp  ftrongly  fortified,  hp  left  the  fame  Troops 
to  guard  it  as  before,  and  returned  to  the  Place 
where  he  had  quitted  the  Purfuit  of  the  Enemy. 
Upon  his  Arrival  he  found  the  Forces  of  the  Britons 
.confiderably  incrcafed.     The  chief  Command  and 
Adminiftration  of  the  War,    was,    by  common 
Confent,  conferred  upon  Cajftbelanus ;  whofe  Ter- 
ritories were  divided  from  the  Maritime  States  by 
the  Thames^  a  River  eighty  Miles  diftant  from  the 
jSea.     This  Prince  had  hitherto  beep  engaged  in 
almoft  continual  Wars  with  his  Neighbours :  but 
the  Terror  of  our  Arrival  making  the  Britons  unite 
among  themfeives,  they  intrufted  him  with  the 
whole  Condudt  of  the  War. 
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BOOK  X^  Thb  inlaridParta  of  Britain  are  inh^biteil 
V.  hythoSty  whom  Fame  tepom  to  be  the  Natives  of 
^the  Soil.  The  SeaHX>aft  is  peopled  with  Biigians'^ 
drawn  thither  by  the  love  of  War  and  Plunder^ 
Thefe  laft,  pafling  ovter  from  diffbrent  Parts,  and 
fettling  in  the  Countiry,  fbill  retain  the  Names  <^ 
tiie  feveral  States  whence  they  are  defcended. 
The  lOand  is  well  peopled,  full  of  Houfes  built 
after  the  manner  of  the  Gauby  and  abounds 
in  Cattle.  They  ufe  bra6  Money,  and  iron 
Rings  of  a  certain  wdgbt.  The  Provinces  remote 
from  the  Sea  pmduce  Tin,  and  thofe  upon 
the  Coaft  Iron ;  but  the  latter  m  no  great  Quanti- 
ty. Their  Brafs  is  all  imported.  AH  kinds  of 
Wood  grow  here  the  fame  as  in  Gaul^  except  the 
Fir  and  Beech-tree.  They  think  it  tiidawful  to 
feed  upon  Hares,  Pullets,  or  Geefc ;  vtt  they  breed 
them  up  for  their  Diverfion  and  Pfeafure.  The 
Climate  is  more  temperate  than  in  Gauly  and  the 
Colds  lefs  intehfe.  The  Ifland  is  triangular,  one 
of  its  fides  facing  Gaul.  The  Extremity  towards 
KenW  whence  is  tiie  neareft  Paflage  to  Gaul^  lies 
Eaftward :  the  other  ftretches  South-weft.  This 
fide  extends  about  five  hundred  Miles.  Another 
fide  looks  towards  Spain  weftward.  Over-^ainft 
this  lies  Ireland,  an  Ifland  efteemed  not  above  half 
as  large  as  Britam,  and  feparated  from  it  by  an  in- 
terval equal  to  that  between  Britain  and  Gaul.  In 
this  interval  lies  the  Iflc  of  Mma,  befides  feveral 
other  Icflcr  Iflands,  of  which  fome  write,  that  in 
the  time  of  the  Winter-folftice,  they  have  Night 
for  thjrty  Days  together.  We  could  make  out  no* 
thing  of  this-  upon  Enquiry,  only  VJifcovered  by 
means  of  our  Hour-glafles,  that  the  Nights  were 
ihorter  than  in  Gaul.  The  length  of  this  fide  is 
computed  at  fevcn  hundred  Miles.  The  laft  fide 
faces  the  North-eaft,  and  is  fronted  by  no  part  of 

the 
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the  Continenty  only  towards  oneof  its  Extremities  it  BOOK 
leeiiisrtQ.eyeGhujflytheGeraikzirCGBfb  It  is  thought  ^* 
iQicaCtefidinlengdiaboQteighthm}dredMiles.  Thus' 
the  j^hole'Ifland  takes  in^  zJCncyit  of  two  thou- 
Judl^iles.  The  hihabitmt&idKM^  which  ties 
mdially  on  >  the  Ssa-rGoaft,  are  the  mofl:' civilized  of 
all  tbi^&itmsj  and  di&x  but  little  in  their  Man- 
ners from  the  Gaub^  The  greater  part  of  thofe 
within  the  Country  never  fow  their  Lands,  but  live 
on  f  le&  and  Milk,  and  go  clad  in  Skins.  All  the 
Brimm  in  goierai  paint  themfelves  with  Woad, 
wliich  gives  a  UuUh  Call  to  the  Skin,  and  makes 
^m  look  dreaxlful  in  Battle^  They  are  long^ 
hair'd  ^  and  (have  all  the  reil  of  the  Body  extept 
tba  Head  and  upper  Lip.  Ten  or  twelve  of  them 
live  together,  having  their  Wives  in  common; 
elpecially  Brothers,  or  Parents  and  Chiidi^n 
amongft  themfelves :  but  the  liSxt  is  always  afisrib* 
ed  to  him  who  firfl:  el^oufed  the  Mother. 

XL  The  Enemy's  Horfe,  fopported  by  their 
Chariots,  vigoroufly  charged  our  Cavalry  on  theiir 
March ;  yet  we  every  where  had  the  better^  and 
drove  .  them  to  tlieir  Woods  and  Hills :  but  after 
making  great  Slaughter,  venturing  to  continue  the 
Purfiiit  too  far,  we  loft  fome  Men.  Some  time 
after,  fallying  unexpeftedly  from  the  Woods,  and 
falling  fuddenly  upon  our  Men  while  employed  in 
fortifyilig  their  Camp,  a  (hai^  Confli<St  enfued  be- 
tween them  and  the  advanced  Guard.  Offar  fent 
two  Cohorts  to  their  AfTiftance  >  whom  the  Briims 
charging  in  feparate  Parties,  k  furprifed  with  riieir 
new  manner  of  fighting,  that  they  broke  through, 
routed  them,  and  returned  without  Lofe.  ^  La- 
herius  DuruSy  a  military  Tribune,  was  (lain  on  this 
occafion:  butfomefrefh  Cohorts  coming  up,  the 
Btitom  were  at  laft  repulied. 

XIL 
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XIL  By  this  Adion  which  happened  widdil 
view  of  the  Camp^  and  of  which  the  whole  Army 
were  Spedtators,  it  evidently  appeared,  that  our 
heavy  armed  Legions,  who  could  neither  purfue 
thofe  that  retired,  nor  durft  venture  to  forfake  their 
Standards,  were  by  no  means  a  fit  match  for  fuch 
an  Enemy.  Nor  could  even  the  Cavalry  engage 
without  great  danger ;  it  being  ufual  for  the  Bri^ 
tons  to  counterfeit  a  Retreat,  until  they  had  drawn 
them  a  confiderable  way  from  the  Legions  ;.  when 
fuddenly  quitting  their  Chariots,  they  charged  them 
on  Foot,  and  by  this  unequal  manner  of  fighting, 
made  it  alike  dangerous  to  purfue  or  retire.  Add 
to  all  this,  that  they  never  fought  in  a  Body,  but 
in  fmall  Parties,  and  with  confiderable  Intervals 
between.  They  had  likewife  their  Detachments 
fo  placed,  as  eafily  to  protect  their  flying  Troops, 
and  fend  fi^ih  Supplies  where  needfuJ. 

XIII.  The  next  Day  they  ftationed  themfelves 
among  the  Hills,  at  a  diftance  from  our  Camp, 
and  appeared  only  in  fmall  Bodies,  nor  feemed  {o 
forward  to  fldrmifh  with  our  Cavalry  as  the  Day 
before.  But  about  Noon,  Cdfar  ordering  out  three 
Legions  to  forage,  with  ail  the  Cavalry,  under 
the  Command  of  C.  Trehnius  his  Lieutenant ;  they 
fell  fuddenly  upon  the  For^rs  on  all  fides,  and 
even  attacked  the  legions  and  Standards.  Our 
Men  vigoroufly  returning  the .  Charge,  repulfed 
them ;  and  the .  Cavalry  finding  themfelves  fup- 
ported  by  the  Foot,  continued  the  Purfuit  till  they 
had  utterly  broken  them ;  infomuch  that  great 
Numbers  being  flain,  they  could  neither  find  an 
opportunity  to.  rally,  defcend  from  their  Chariots, 
or  face  about  to  make  Refiftance.  After  this 
Defeat,  the  auxiliary  Troops,  which  had  come  itk 
.    .  from 
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ftbm  all  Parts,  returned  feverally  to  their  ownBOOli 
Homes  j  nor  did  the  Enemy,  from  this  time,  ap-       V. 
pear  any  more  againft  us  with  their  whole  Forces. 

XIV.  CiESAR  perceiving  their  Defign,  marched 
towards  the  Thaf^esy  to  penetrate  into  the  King- 
dom of  Caffibelahus.  This  River  is  fdrdable  only 
in  one  place,  and  that  not  without  great  difficulty. 
When  he  arrived,  he  faw  the  En^my  drawn  up  in 
great  Numbers  on  the  other  fide.  They  had  like- 
wife  fecured  the  Banks  with  fharp  Stakes,  and  .dri- 
ven many  of  the  fame  kind  into  the  Bottom  of' 
the  River,  yet  fo  as  to  be  covered  by  the  Water. 
C^far  having  Intelligence  of  this  from  the  Prifoners 
and  Deferters,  fent  the  Cavalry  before,  ordering 
the  Legions  to  follow  clofe  after  ;  which  they  did 
with  fo  much  Expedition  and  Brilknefi,  though 
nothing  but  their  Heads  were  above  the  Water, 
that  the  Enemy,  unable  to  fuftain  their  Charge, 
quitted  the  Banks,  and  betook  themfelves  to  flight. 

XV.  Cassibelanus,  as  we  have  before  inti- 
mated, finding  himfelf  ynable  to  keep  the  Field, 
difbanded  all  his  other  Forces  -,  and  retaining  only  . 
fbur  thouland  Chariots,  watched  our  Motions,  al- 
ways keeping  at  fome  diftance  from  us,  and  Ihel-  • 
tering  himfelf  in  Woods  and  inacceffible  Places, 
whither  he  had  likewife  itiade  fuch  of  the  Inhabi- 
tants with  their  Cattle  retire,  as  lay  upon  our 
Rout :  and  if  at  any  time  our  Cavalry  ventured 
upon  a  freer  Excurfion  into  the  Fields,  to  plun- 
der and  l^y  wafte  the  Country ;  as  he  was  per- 
fedily  acquainted  with  all  the  Roads  and  Defiles, 
he  would  fally  from  the  Woods  with  fome  of  the 
Chariots,  and  fall  upon  our  Men  difperfed  and  in 
diforder.  Thefe  frequent  Alarml  obliged  us  to 
be  much  upon  our  Guard  j  nor  would  C^far  fufFei' 
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BO Oi^ the  Cavalry^ to^. remove  to  a(iv  diftaoce.  frooi  the 
V.     Legions,  or  to  pillage,  and,  deftroy,  the  Country ^ 
^i^nlefs  where  the  Foot  was  a^.h^odtp  fuftain  them* 

XVI.  Mean.-time  the,  XrinQhmicSj.  one  of. the 
moft  powerful  States  in  thofe  parts,  fend  Ambaffa- 
dors  to  C^efar.  Of  this  State  was  Mmdubratiu^^, 
whqhadfkd  for  Prote6tioa  to,  Qafar  in  Gaul^xh2L% 
he  might  avoid  the.  Fate  of,  his  Father  Imanu^ius^ 
whom  Cajftbelams  hadrput  to  de^th,.  The  Apabaf-  - 
fadors  promifed  Obedience  and  Submiflion  in  the 
name  of  the  Province ;  and  withal  intreated  him 
to  di^txydi  J\dandHbratm  ag^inft  the  Violence  oiCaf- 
Jibelamsy  and  reftore  him  to  the  Goveriuneiit  of 
their  State.  Cafar  ordere4  thepi  to  deliver  forty 
Hoftages,  and  furnifh  his  Army  with  Corn  •,  fend- 
ing back  at  the  fame  time  Mandubratius.  They 
yielded  to  his  Demands  without  delay,  fent  the. 
af)pointed  number  of  Hoftages^  and  Jfupplied  ,  him 
with  Corn., 

Xyil.  The  Proteftion  granted  to  thtTrincbantes^ 

fecuring  them  from  the  Infglts  of  the  Soldiers ;   the 

Cenimagniy  Segontiad^  yincalites^  Bibrocij   aqid  Cqffiy. 

fend  Ambaffadors  to  C^far^  and  fubn^it,     Fronv.. 

them  he  had  Intelligence,  that  he  was.  not  far  from 

the  Capital  of  Cqffibelam^.j  which  was  fituated  amidft 

Woods  ^  and  Marflies,  and  whither  great  numbers 

of  Men  and  Cattle  were  retired.     A .  Towa  among , 

the  Britons  is  nothing  more  than  a  thick  .Wood, 

fortified  with  a  Ditch  and  Rampart,  to  fcrve  as  a , 

place  of  Retreat  againft  the  Incurfions  of  their  Ene- 

niies*     Thither  he  marched  with  his  Legions  :  and 

tho*  the   Place  appeared  to  be  extremely  ftrong 

both  by  Art  and  Nature,  he  neverthelels  refoived 

to  attack  it  in  t^o  feveral  Quarters.     The  Enemy, 

after  a  fhort  ftand,  were  obliged  at  laft  to  give  way, 
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ttttd  retire^  by  another  part  of  the?  Wood.    VaftfrO  &1^ 
numbers  of  Cattle  were  found"  in  th^  ?l2ce ;  and'    V. 
ihany  of  the  Britdtii^  wfere  either  made*  Prifdnifcrsi" 
orloft  tfic3r  lives  in'  the  Purfuit; 

XVIIi:  While  thefe  things  paM  beyond  tHei^ 
^hamsj  Cqffiielams  difpatched  Meflfengers  to  Kenti] 
^bich,  as  we  have  berore  obferved.  Was  fituated' 
along  the  Sea-coa:ft.'    This  Coutitry*  was  then  un|^ 
der  the  Government  of  {omKing^kyCiJfgetot'i^^  Cdf-' 
Hilius'y  Taxihidgulusj  and  S^onax^  whd  had  OrderiS' 
t6  draw  all  their  Forces  together,  and  fill  fuddenly^ 
upon  the  naval  Camp  of  the  Romans.   But  our  Men ' 
faflyihg  upon  them  as  they  approached ,  made  great  | 
flaughter  of  their  Troops,  took  Cingetori^  ont  of 
their  Leaders  Prifoner,  and  returned  fafe  to' thd 
Camp.  C^ffibelamiSy  upon  the  News  of  this  Battle, 
difcouraged  by  fo  many  Loffes,  the  Devaftatidh  of 
his  Territories,  and  above  all  the  Revolt  of  the 
Provinces  j  fcnt  Ambafladors  to  Cafdr  to  fde  for 
Peace,,  by  the  Mediation  of  Comm  of  Jrras. 

XIXT.  CiESAK  defigningto  pafs  the  Wiilter in  G/?//^ 
bccaufe  of  the  frequent  Commotions  in  that  Country ; 
and  reflcdting  that  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  Summer 
remained,  during  whith  it  would  be  eafy  to  pro- 
traft  the  War ;  demanded  Hpftages,  and  appoint- 
ed the  yearly  Tribute  which  Britain  was  to  pay  to 
the  Romans.  At  the  fame  time  he  ftriftly  charged 
Cajfieianus  to.  offer  no  Injury  to  Mandubratius  or 
the  "Trinobiintes .  Having  received  the'  Hoftages, 
he  led  his  Troops  back  to  the  Sea-fide,  where  he 
found  his  Fleet  repaired.  Orders  were  immediately 
given  to  launch  it  i  and  becaufe  the  number  of 
Prifoners  was  exceeding  great,  and  feveral  Ships " 
had  been  deftroyed  by  the  Tempeft,  he  rcfolvcd 
to  carry  over  his  Men  at  two  Embarkations.  Hap- 
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B  O  OKpily  it  fo  fell  out,  notwithftanding  the  great  number 
V.  of  Ships,  and  their  frequent  paffing  arid  repaffmg, 
that  not  one  perifhed  either  this  or  the  preceding 
Year,  which  had  any  Soldiers  on  board :  whereas 
thofe  fent  empty  to  him  from  the  Continent,  as 
well  the  Ships  concerned  in  the  firfl:  Embarkation, 
as  others  built  afterwards  by  Labienus^  to  the  num- 
ber of  fixty,  were  almoft  all  driven  back  or  loft* 
Cafar  having  waited  for  them  a  confiderable  time 
to  no  purpofe,  and  fearing  to  lofe  the  proper  Seafon 
for  failing,  as  the  time  of  the  Equinox  drew  pear, 
cKofe  to  ftow  his  Men  on  board  the  few  Ships  he 
had  :  and  taking  the  Opportunity  of  an  extraordi- 
nary Calm,  fet  Sil  about  ten  at  night,  and  by  day- 
break  brought  his  whole  Fleet  fafe  to  the  Con- 
tinent of  Gaul. 

XX.  Having  laid  up  his  Fleet,  and  held  a  ge- 
neral Affembly  of  the  Gauls  at  Samarobriva  j  as  the 
Crop  had  been  very  indifferent  this  Year  by  reafon 
of  the  great  Droughts,  he  was  obliged  to  quarter 
his  Legions  otherwife  than  in  former  Winters,  and 
canton  them  one  by  one  in  the  feveral  Provinces  of 
Gaul.  One  Legion  he  quartered  on  the  Moriniy 
under  the  command  of  C.  Fabius :  another  among 
the  Nervians^  under  ^  Cicevo :  a  third  with  the 
uEduanSy  under  L.  Rofcius  :  and  a  fourth  in  the 
Country  of  the  Rhemiy  on  the  Borders  of  the  Tre- 
zwiy  under  Labiems.  Three  were  fent  into  Belgiuniy 
over  whom  he  appointed  three  Commanders  •,  M. 
Crajfus  his  Quefcor,  L.  Munatius  Plancus,  and  C. 
^JreSonius.  The  eighth  and  laft,  which  Cafar  had 
newiy  raifed  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Po^  was  fent, 
together  with  five  Cohorts,  among  the  EburoneSy 
bttweea  the  Rhine  and  the  MeufCy  where  Ambiorix 
and  Cativulcus  reigned.  At  the  head  of  this  Body 
were  two  Commanders  i  ^  Titurius  Sabinus^  and 
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L.Arunculeiu5  Cotta.     By  this  diftribution  of  his  BO  OK 
Legions,  he  thought  he  had  found  an  eafy  Remedy     V, 
againft  the  fcarcity  of  Corn ;  and  yet  they  all  lay ' 
within  the  Compafs  of  an  hundred  Miles,  except 
that  under  L.  Rofcius^  for  which  he  was  in  no  pain, 
as  being  quartered  in  a  very  quiet  and  friendly 
Country.     He  relblved  however  not  to  leave  Gaul 
*tiJl  he  had  received  advice  from  all  his  Lieutenants, 
and  was  aflurcd  that  their  Quarters  were  eftablilh- 
ed,  fortified,  and  fecured. 

XXL  Among  the  Carnuies  lived  TafgetiuSy  a 
Man  of  diftinguiflied  Birth,  and  whofe  Anceftors 
had  been  poffefled  of  the  Sovereignty  in  that  State, 
X^^efar  had  reftored  him  to  the  Dignity  of  his  Fore- 
fathers, in  confidetation  of  his  Virtue  and  AfFedlion 
to  him,  and  the  many  fignal  Services  he  had  done 
him  in  all  his  Wars.  It  was  now  the  third  Year 
of  his  Reign,  when  his  Enemies,  many  of  whom 
were  of  his  own  State,  confpiring  againft  him, 
openly  aflafllnated  him.  The  Affair  was  laid  before 
Ci^efar  :  who  fearing  left  the  great  number  c6n- 
cerned  in  the  Plot  might  draw  the  State  into  a  Re- 
,  volt,  ordered  L.  Plancus^  with  a  Legion  from 
Belgium^  to  march  fpeedily  into  the  Country  of  the 
.Carmtesy  fix  his  Winter-quarters  in  that  Province, 
and  feizing  all  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  mur- 
der of  T'afgetiusy  fend  them  Prifoners  to  him. 
Mean-time  he  was  informed  by  his  Lieutenants  and 
Queftors,  to  whom  he  had  committed  the  care  of 
the  Legions,  that  they  were  feverally  arrived  at 
their  appointed  Quarters,  and  had  fortified  them- 
fclves  in  them. 

XXII.  About  fifteen  Days  after  the  Arrival  of 
the  Legions  in  their  Winter-quarters,  a  fudden  In- 
iurre<Sion  and  Revolt  broke  out  among  the  Ekirenes^ 
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V.    Thicfe  two  J* wees  had  (l)een,to  jooett  iS^^Wit^  .and 
'^//tf  on  their  jFrpntiers,  ai^liip  afciendly  manner 
had  fupplied  them  ^ith  Cgrni  .-hut  .now  inftigated 
by  Jnduiiomaruf  of  Treves^  ;they  .excited  theix  People 
tp  tak,e  up  AipEns-,   ^^nd  .haying  furprifed    fiime 
Spldiers  that  wej;e  gppe  tP  cut  Wood,  cainc  .wkh 
^  gi'cat   Body  of   T^.QQps  %q  attack  .the  Roman 
t)amp.    jOur  Men  Jimmediatoly  flew  to  Arms,  af- 
cended  the  Rampart,  and  fending  gut  a  Detach- 
ment of  Spant/h  Horfe,  put  their  Cavalry  to  rout. 
jUppn  this,  defpairing  of  Syccefs,  they  drew  off 
jtheir  Men  from  the  Attack;   and,  according  to 
their  Cuftqup,  demanded  a  Cpnference  j  pretending 
^hey  had  fom^thing  to  fay  which  concerned  the 
fommon  Intereft,  and  might  ferve  to  put  an  end  tq 
|he  prefcnt  ipifferences, 

]||CXIIL    AccoRDiNoj-y  jC.  Arpinfus^  a  R^nau 

JCnight,  the  Friend  pf  ^  ^iturius ;  and  ^  Junius 

pi  Spaitty  who  had  frequently  before  been  fent  by 

Cjf/ar.po  JImHoTiXj  wer^  deputed  to  treat.     Ambiorix ' 

*  addreffed  them  in  Words  to  this  effed  :  *'  That  he 

^*  had  ia  no  fort  forgo?  the,  many  Obligations  he 

**  l^y  pnd^  to  Cajar  i  who  h^d  freed  him  from  the 

*'  Trihuje  hp  bad  been  wont  to  pay  the  Atuatici  \ 

*^  and  who  had  reftored  him  his  Son  and  Nephew, 

*'  whpin  that  People,  after  receiving  them  as  Ho- 

ftages,  had  treated  as  Slaves  :  That  the  Hoftilities 

be  had  jult  committed  were  not  the  elFeft  of  his 

^*  own  private  Animofity  to  the  Romanf^  but  in 

5*  confequence  of  a  Refplution  of  the  State ;  where 

*'  the  Government  was  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  the 

^*  People  had  as  much  Power  over  him,  as  he  over 

**  the  People  :  That  even  the  State  itlelf  had  been 

"  in  a  manner  forced  into  tliis  Warj^  by  a  fuddcn 

•  ^  Confederacy  of  all  Gaul :  That  be  could  appeal 

*'  to 
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«  to  his  own  Weakrtefs  for  the  truth  of  what  he^O<yE 
**  faid,  being  not  fo  very  linflciUed  in  Affairs  as  to  ^.^  V- 
**  imagine,  that  the  Forces  of  the  Elmrdnis  were  k^ 
**  match  for  the  Power  of  the  Romans:  That  it  was 
a  Prqjedt  formed  1^  all  the  States  of  Gaul  in  com- 
mon, who  had  agreed  to  ftorm  in  one  Day,  the  Very 
Day  on  which  he  fpoke,  all  thie  Quarters  of  the 
*<  Roman  Army  ;  fo  that  no  one  might  be  able  to 
**  fuccour  another:  That  it  was  not  eafy  for  Gauls 
to  refift  the  Importunity  of  thofe  of  their  own 
Nation,  efpeeially  in  a  Propbfal  to  adl  in  concert 
for  the  recovery  of  their  Liberty:  But  that, 
*'  after  having  performed  what  the  common  Voice 
**  of  his  Country  demanded,  he  thought  he  might 
•'  now  liften  to  that  of  Gratitude  :  That  he  found 
**  himfelf  compelled  by  his  Attachment  to  Cafar^ 
^*  and  by  his  Friendfhip  for  Sabinus^  to  give  notice 
*«  of  the  extreme  Danger  to  which  the  Legion  was 
*«  expofed :  That  a  great  Body  of  Germans  had 
««  adually  paffed  the  Rhihey  and  ^ould  be  there  in 
*'  two  Days  at  fartheft :  That  Sabinus  and  Cotta 
««  were  to  confider,  AVhethfer  it  would  not  be  proper 
*'  to  retire  with  their  Troops,  before  the  neighbour- 
•*  ing  States  could  be  apprized  of  their  Defign, 
*^  and  go  and  join  Labienus  or  Cicero^  who  were 
•«  neither  of  them  diftant  much  above  fifty  Miles  : 
**  That  as  far  as  regarded  hitnfelf,  he  enga^d  by 
*«  all  that  was  facred  to  fecure  their  Retreat  thro* 
**  his  Territories ;  and  undertook  it  thfe  more 
**  readily,  as  he  Ihould  thereby  not  only  difcharge 
*'  his  Duty  to  his  Country,  in  delivering  it  from 
**  the  Inconvenience  of  wintering  the  Romans^  but 
*'  at  the  fame  time  maniteft  his  Gratitude  to  Cafar.^^ 
Having  made  this  Speech  he  withdrew. 

XXIV.  Arpinius  and  J^^^nirj -reported  what  they 
had  heard  to  the  Lieutenarits  y  who  alarmed  at  the 
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BOOK  fuddcnncfs  of  the  thing,  thought  the  Information 

^' ,  not  to  be  ncglefted,  tho'  it  came  from  an  Enemy : 

nor  were  they  a  little  moved  by  this  ConGderation, 

that  it  appeared  tp  thepi  altogether  incredible,  that 

the  Eburon^Sj  a  weak  and  inconfiderablc  State,  ihould 

of  their  own  accord  prefume    to   t^e  up  Arms 

againft  the  Romans.    They  therefpre  laid  the  Matter 

J)efore  a  Council  of  War,  where  a  warm  Debate 

arofe.    L.  ^runculeius^   with   a   great  number  of 

military    Tribunes,    and  Centurions  of  the  firft 

rank,  were  againft  undertaking  any  thing  haftily, 

or   quitting  their  Winter-quarrters,    before    they 

had  received  Orders  to  that  purpofe   from  C<efar. 

Theyalledged  :  "  That  having ttrpngly  fortified  their 

^'  Camp,  they  were  able  to  defend  themfelves,  even 

^*  againft  all  the  Forces  of  the  Germans :    That 

*'  the  late  Attempt  of  the  Gnuls  was  a  fufficient 

^*  Proof  of  this,  whoip  they   had  not  only  with- 

ftood  with  Courage,  but  repulfed  with  Lois  : 

That   they    had  Provifions  in  abundance,    and 

might  therefore  fecurely  wait  the  Arrival  of  Relief 

**  from  Cafar  and  the  neighbouring  Legions  :  In 

fine,  that  nothing  could  be  more  diihonourable, 

or  argue  greater  want  of  Judgment,  than  in 

^'  Affairs  of  the  higheft  moment,  to  take  Meafures 

*^  upon  the  Information  of  an  Enemy."     TkuriuSy 

on  the  other  hand,  ex;c]ain>ed :  *^  That  it  would 

^'  be  then  top  late  to  thipk  of  retiring,  when  the 

Enemy  in  greater  numbers,  and  ftrengthened  by 

the  accelTion  of  the  Germans^  fhould  come  up 

againft  them  ;  or  when  the  Quarters  next  them 

*^  Ihould  have  received  feme  fignal  Check  :  Thait 

*'  the  tiiiie  for  Deliberation  was  ihort :  That  Cafar^ 

^'  he  made  no  queftion,  was  gone  into  Italy  y  it  not 

*'  being  likely,  that  either  the  Carnutes  vfoxxld,  have 

?'  formed  the  DeGgn  of  alTaffinating  Tajge^mj  or 

^^  the  Eburones  in  fo  contemptuous    a    manner 

^'  airaultc4 
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«'  aflaulted  the.  Reman  Camp,  had  they  not  been  BOO  K 
**  affured  of  his  Departure  :  That  the  Information  V. 
*'  of  an  Enemy  weighed  not  with  him,  but  the  real 
**  Circumftances  of  Things.  The  Rhine  was  not 
far  off.  The  Germans  were  much  exafperated 
by  the  death  of  ArioviftuSy  and  their  late  frequent 
Defeats.  G^2«/ .burnt  with  Impatience  to  throw 
**  off  the  Roman  Yoke,  avenge  the  many  Loffes 
they  had  fuftained,  and  recover  their  former^ 
Glory  in  War,  of  which  now  fcarce  a  Shadow 
remained.  In  fhort,  who'  could  imagine  that 
Ambiorix^  without  a  certainty  of  being  fupported, 
*^  would  have  embarked  in  fo  dangerous  an  Enter- 
^'  prize  ?  That  his  Opinion  was  in  all  Refpefts 
'*  fafe  5  becaufe,  if  no  fuch  Confederacy  had  been 
^'  formed^  they  had  nothing  to  apprehend  in 
**  marching  to  the  neareft  Legion  ;  if,  on  the  con- 
^*.  trary,  dllGaul  and  Germany  were  united,  Expe*^ 
"  dition  alone  could  fave  them  from  Deftruftion  : 
^'  Whereas,  by  following  the  Advice  of  Cotta^  and 
^'  thofe  who  were  againft  a  Retreat ;  tho'  ^the 
*'  Danger  perhaps  might  not  prove  immediate,  yet 
*'  were  they  fure  in  the  end  of  perifhing  by  Famine." 
The  Difpute  continued  for  fome  time  -,  Cotta^  and 
the  principal  Officers,  ftrongly  oppofing  the  March 
of  the  Troops.  At  laft  Sabinus  raifing  his  Voice, 
t:hat  he  might  be  heard  by  the  Soldiers  without : 
*^  Be  it  fo  then,  (fays  he,)  finceyou  feem  forefolv- 
"  ed  :  I  am  not  be  among  you  who  is  moil  afraid  of 
^'  Death.  But  if  any  Misfortune  happens,  thofe* 
*'  who  hear  me  will  know  whom  to  blame.  In  two 
Days,  did  not  you  oppofe  it,  we  might  eafily 
reach  the  Quarters  next  us ;  and  there,  in  con- 
junftion  with  our  Fellow-Soldiers,  confront 
^'  the  common  Danger :  whereas  by  keeping  the 
^^  Troops  feparate  and  at  a  diftance,  you  reduce 

^*  them 
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3  O  0K«  tiicm to  theNcccflhy  of  ,pwtfliiiig  *y  Sworf  dr 
V.    «  Faxniae." 

XXV.  The  Council  jwas  tbca  |oing  to  rife : 
but  the  Officers,  funounding  tbcir  Generals,  con- 
jured them  not  to  put  all  to  hazard  by  4:heir  DiiBfen- 
tion  and  Qbftinacy.     They  told  them,   "  That 

whatever  Refoiution  was  taken,  whether  to  gb 
or  ftay,  the  Danger  was  by  no  means  great, 
provided  they  adted  with  union  anfioi^  them* 
felvcs ;  but  their  DifagreaneiM:  threatned  the 
Troops  with  inevitable  Deftn^on."  The  De- 
bate continued  till  Midnight :  when  at  length 
Cotta^  vanquifbed  by  Importunity,  yielded  to  thd 
Opinion  of  Sabmus.  Orders  were  given  for  march- 
ing by  break  of  Day.  The  remaiftder  of  the 
Night  was  none  cf  it  employed  in  fieep ;  each  Man 
being  taken  up  in  choofing  what  dungs  to  carry 
along  with  Jiim,  and  what  of  his  Winter-necefla- 
xies  to  leave  behind.  In  Ihort,  they  did  every 
thing  to  make  their  ftay  more  dangerous  ;  and  by 
their  Fatigue  and  want  of  Reft,  incapacitate  them- 
felves  for  a  vigorous  Defence  upon  their  March. 
At  Day  break  they  left  their  Camp,  not  like  Men 
afting  by  the  advice  of  an  Ejiemy,  but  as  if  Jm-- 
hiorix  had  beai  their  particular  Friend  ;  marching 
in  a  very  extended  Column,  and  followed  by  a 
great  Train  of  Ba^age. 

XXVI.  The  Enemy  judging  from  the  Hurry 
and  Motion  in  the  Camp,  that  the  Romans  intended 
to  leave  it,  placed  themfelves  in  Ambufcade  in  tv/o 
Bodies  in  a  Wood ;  where,  well-ftieltered  and  co- 
vered from  View,  they  waited  at  about  two  Miles 
diftance  their  ,  Arrival  j  and  when  the  greateft 
part  of  the  Army  had  entered  a  large  Valley,  fud- 
dmly  appearing  on  both  fides  of  it,  they  attacked 

them 
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^em  at  the  fame  |ime  in  Ffont  and  Rear,  anU£  O  oC^ 

pbligpd  itihem  t»  $^t  in  ji  |*lacc  pf  gr^t  difadvari 
*3©e.  ^' 

XXyil.  Xhen  at  lengdi  Titurius,  like  one  who 
had  negle&cd  all  the  neceff^ry  Precautions,  unable 
to  hicle  his  Concern,  raniup  and  down  among  the 
Troops^  and  began  to  difpi^  thena  in  order  <rf 
JSattle ;  hut  with  an  iUr  fo  timid  and  difconcerted^ 
-that  it  appeared  he  had  ik>  hopes  of  Succefs ;  as 
happens  for  the  tnoft  part  to  thofe  wiio  leave  all  to 
the  lafl:  Moment  of  Execution.  But  CMa^  who 
had  tbrefeen  tdiat  this  might  happen,  and  had 
therefore  oppofed  die  Departure  ot  the  Troops, 
omitted  nothing  in  his  Power  for  the  common 
Safety ;  calling  to  and  encouraging  the  Men  like 
^n  abde  General,  and  at  the  fame  time  fighting  with 
the  Bravery  of  a  common  Soldier.  And  becaufc 
the  great  Length  of  the  Column  rendered  it  diffi- 
cult for  the  Lieutenants  to  remedy  all  Diforders, 
^nd  repair  expeditibufly  enough  to  the  Places  whef e 
their  Prefence  was  neceflary ;  Orders  were  given 
to  quit  the  Defence  of  the  Baggage,  and  form  into 
^n  Orb.  This  Difpofition,  though  not  improper 
in  thefe  Circumftances,  was  neverthelefs  attended 
with  very  unhappy  Confequences  5  for  being  con- 
fidered  as  the  Effeft  of  Terror  and  Defpair,  it  dlC- 
courag^d  our  Men,  and  augmented  the  Confidence 
pf  the  Enemy.  Befides,  as  unavoidably  happens 
on  fuch  Occafions,  many  of  the  Soldiers  quitting 
^heir  Enfigns,  hafterted  to  fetch  from  the  Baggage 
what  they  had  moft  of  value,  and  filled  all  Parts 
with  Uproar  and  Lamentation. 

XXVIII.  The  Gauls  mean-while  condufted 
themfelves  with  great  Prudence ;  their  Officers 
proclaimed  through  the  Ranks,  *^  That  not  a  Man 

"  ihould 
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tIoOK"  Ihould  ftirfrom  hisPoft;  that  the  Booty  was 
V.  «  theirs,  aad  every  thing  belonging  to  the  Romans 
*'  muft  certainly  fall  into  their  Hands :  but  that 
"  all  depended  upon  fecuring  the  Viftory."  Our 
Men  were  not  interior  to  the  Enemy  either  in  Va- 
lour, Number,  or  way  of  fighting.  Though  they 
had  neither  General  nor  Fortune  on  their  fide,  they 
hoped  ftill  by  their  Bravery  to  furmount  ail  Diffi- 
culties ;  and  whenever  any  of  the  Cohorts  fallied  out, 
JTo  as  to  join  the  Enemy,  hand  to  hand,  a  confidcr- 
able  Slaughter  of  the  Gauh  enfued.  This  being 
perceived  by  Ambiorix^  he  ordered  his  Men  to  caft 
their  Darts  at  a  diftance,  to  avoid  a  clofe  Fight, 
retire  before  the  Romans  whenever  they  advanced, 
and  purfue  them  as  they  returned  to  their  Stan- 
dards :  in  which  way  of  fighting  they  were  become 
fo  expert,  by  the  lightnefs .  of  their  Arms,  and 
daily  Exercife,.  that  it  was  impoffible  to  do  theni 
any  hurt.  Thele  Orders  vfere  exaftly  followed  ; 
infomuch  that  when  any  Cohort  left  the  Orb,  and 
came  forward  to  attack  the  Enemy,"  they  retreated 
and  difperfed  in  a  moment :  mean- while  it  unco- 
covered  its  own  Flanks,  and  expofed  them  to  the 
Darts  on  either  fide.  The  Danger  was  ftill  greater 
when  they  returned  ;  for  then  not  only  the  Troops 
that  ftood  next  them,  but  thofe  who  had  retired  be- 
fore them,  furrounded  and  charged  them  on  all 
shands.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  chofe  to  con- 
tinue in  their  Poft ;  neither  could  their  Valour  any 
*thing  avail  them,  nor  was  it  poflible  for  Men  ftand- 
ing  fo  clofe  together,  to  avoid  the  Darts  of  fo  great 
a  Multitude.  And  yet  notwithftanding  all  thefe 
Difadvantages,  and  the  many  Wounds  they  had 
received,  they  ftill  maintained  their  Ground  -,  and 
though  much  of  the  Day  was  now  fpent,  the  Fight 
having  continued  from  Sun-rife  till  two  in  the  Af- 
ternoon, they  did  nothing  in  all  that  time  unwor- 
thy 
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thy  the  Dignity  of  the  Reman  Name.  At  length  BOOK 
y.  Balventius^  who  the  Year  before  had  been  made ,  Y • 
firft  Centurion  of  a  Legion,  a  Man  of  diftinguiftied 
Courage^  and  great  Authority  among  the  Troops, 
had  both  his  Thighs  pierced  with  a  Dart.  '^Jjuca^ 
niusy  an  Officer  of  the  fame  Rank,  endeavouring 
to  refcue  his  Son,  whom  he  faw  furrounded  by  the 
Enemy,  was  killed  after  a  brave  Refiftance.  And 
L.  Cotta  the  Lieutenant,  encouraging  the  feveral 
Cohorts  and  Companies,  received  a  Blow  on  the 
Mouth  from  a  Sling, 

XXIX.  So  many  Misfortunes  quite  difpirited 
TUurius'y  who  perceiving  Jmbiorix  at  a  diftanca- 
animating  his  Troops,  fent  Cn.  Pompey  his  Inter- 
preter, to  beg  Quarters  for  himfelf  and  his  Sol- 
diers. Afnbiorhc  replied  v  "  That  he  was  ready  to 
grant  him  a  Conference  if  he  defired  it :  That 
he  hoped  to  prevail  with  the  Multitude  to  Ipare 
*'  the  Romans  \  and  that  as  to  Sabinus  himfelf.  He 
**  gave  his  Word  no  hurt  Ihould  be  done  him." 
Sabinus  communicated  this  Anfwer  to  Cotta^  pro- 
pofing  that  they  Ihould  leave  the  Battle,  and  go  and 
confer  with  Ambiorix^  from  whom  he  was  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  Quarter  both  for  themfelves  and  their 
Men.  Cotia  abfolutely  refufed  to  treat  with  an 
armed  Enemy,  and  perfifted  in  that  Refolution.  • 
Sabinus  ordered  the  military  Tribunes  and  princi- 
pal Centurions  that  were  about  his  Perfon  to  follow 
him,  and  when  he  drew  near  to  Jmbiorix^  being ' 
commanded  to  lay  down  his  Arms,  obeyed ;  charg- 
ing thofe  that  were  with  him  to  do  the  feme. 
Mean- while, '  as  they '  were  treating  about  the  Con- 
ditions, Ambiorix  fpinning  out  the 'Deliberations 
on  purpofe,  he  was  by  degrees  furrounded  and 
flain.  Then  the  Gauls ^  according  to  their  Cuftom, 
raifing  a  Shout,  and  calling  oxiX.  Yiftory,  charged 

our 
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T%Y^A%^otirTroofts  with-  great  Ftiry^- ahd  put  tffem  Into 
^  V^^Difprdcr.  L.  Goita^  fi^^hg  manfijlly^i  >fas  (lain, 
r^ith  the  gjieateft'  pjfrt  of  t&  Soldiers.  The^  rcflr 
retreated  to  the  Camp  they  had  qtiitted^  in*  the' 
Moriiingp;  of  ^^hoft)  Z.  P^r^i^^,  the  Standard^ 
bearer,  finding  hin^&lf  fore  prefled  by  the*  Enemy, 
thucw  the  Eagle  within  the  Intrenchmdits^.  and' 
was  killed  fighting  bravely;  beforcf  the  Camp.  Thofe 
that  remained,  with  much  ado,  fufhained  the  At- 
tack till  Night;  but  finding  dieml^lves^  wtthoijt 
Hope,  they  killed  one  another  to  the  laft'Man. 
A  few  who  efcaped  out  of  the  Fight,  got  by  diffe* 
rent  ways  to  LaHenus's  Camp,  and  brbu^t^  him 
the  News  of  this  fad  Event. 

XXX.  AmbiOrjx,  elated  with  this  Vifckory,. 
marched'  immediately  at*  the  head  of  his  Cavalry 
into  the  Gotmtf  y  of  ^  the  Jtuatidj  whidi  bordered ' 
uppn^  his  Territories;  and '  travelling .' Day  and* 
Night '^Vithoutintermfflion,  left  Orders  for  the  In- 
fthtry.  to  follpfw  him^  Having  informed  them  of 
bis  Succefsi .  and  roUfed  thc«n  to  Arms^  he  the  next 
Day  arrived  anic»ig  the  NeroHtns ,  and  urged  them 
not  to  lofe  the  favourable  Opportunity  df  freeing 
th^mfelves  for  ever  from  the  Yoke  of  Slavery, 
and  avenging-  the  Injuries  they  had  received  from 
the  Romans.  He  told  them,  "  That  two  of  their 
"  Lieutcinants  had  been  flain,  and  a  great  part  of 
"  their  Army  cut  to  pieces :  That  it  would  be' an 
^*  eafy  matter,  fuddenly  to  attack  and  deftroy  the 
"  Legion  quartered  in  their  Country  under  Cicero  ; 
<^  and  that  he  was  Wmfelf  ready  to  afHft  them  in 
*'  the  Enterprife."  By  this  Speech  he  elfily  drew 
in  the  Nervians. 

XXXL  Accord moLY,  having  forthwith  dif- 
pitched  Mefiengers  to  the  Centrcnes^  Grudii^  Le^aci^ 

PkumoJianSy 


PieumqfiavSf,  and'  Gsrdumi^  whp/^  a^e.  aU^  fbbj^A  to^BX^OIC 
tbeii;  Static ; « tbey  afiembled  what  Foivces  they^  could^      ^* 
and.  caiw.  ujiexpefitedlyi  upon  Cicercl's  Qyaitersi. 
who  as  yet  bad.heacd'nothiogi  of  thdPase  oS^Titimius. 
H^e  likewiie  ic-.unv^oidably;  feU.ou^.  that  the^Sol<* 
diers  fent  to  cut  Wood  for  Firing,,and  the^Fortifrf- 
cations  of  the  Camp,  were  intercepted  by  the  fud- 
d^n  Arrival,  of  their  Cav^ry>     Having  put  all 
thefe  to  the  Sw^rd ;   the  Eburoms^  AtuaHd^  and 
NervimSy:myki  their  Allies  and  Tributaries,  amount*- 
ing.  to  a  :  foraiidable  Army,'  came  and  attacked  the  • 
Camp.     Our<  Men   immediately  flew  to  Arms^ 
afcended  the  Rampart,  and  >  with  grSu  difficulty 
fuftained.that{Day'S  Aflault!;:  for  the  Enemy  placed 
aU  their,  hopes  in  Difpatch,  aad  firmly  believed 
that  if  they- came  off  Conquerors  on  this  Occafion, 
they  could  not  fail  of  Vidory  eve^y  where  elfe* 

XXXIL  Cicero's  firft  Care  was  to  write  to- 
C^far^  promiiing,  the  Meflengersigceati  Rewards  if^ 
they  carried  his  Letters  fafe.     BiK  as  alt  the  ways 
were  befct  by*  the  Enemy's  Troops,  his -Couriers 
were  contimiaUy  intercepted.     Mean-while  of.  the 
Materials  brought  for  fortifying  the  Camp,,  an  hun-' 
dted  and  twenty  Towers  were  built  during  the  ^ 
Nig^it  with  iAcredible.  Difpatch,  and  the  Works 
about  the.  Rampart  compleated.     Next  Day  the 
Bneniyr  >^ith  a  much  greater  Force  than  before, 
attacked  the  Camp,  filled  the  Ditch,    but  were 
again  repulfed  by  our  Men.     This  continued  for 
feveral  Days  together.     The  N^ht  was  wholly  em- 
ployed in  repairing  the  Breaches  made  by  Day,  in- 
Ibmuch  that  neither  the  fick  or  wounded  were  per- 
mitted to  reft.     Whatever  might  be  of  ufe  to  refift 
the  next  Day's  Af&ult,  was  prepared  with  great 
diligence  during  the  Night.     Stakes  were  hardened  ^ 
in  the  Fire  j  Palifades  planted  in  great  Number  \ 
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B  O  OKTowers  raifed  upon  all  Parts  of  the  Rampart ;  ancf 
Y"     the  whole  ftrengthcBed  with  a  Parapet  and  Battle - 
'ments.     Cicero  himfelf,  though  much  out  of  order, 
would  take  no  reft,  even  during  the  Night;  fo 
that  the  Soldiers  were  obliged  to  force  him  from 
time  to  time  to  take  fome  Repofe. 

XXXIII.  Mean-time  fuch  of  the  iVi?ry/tf»  Chiefs 
and  Leaders,  as  had  any  Intimacy  or  Friendfhip 
with  Cicero^  defired  a  Conference.  This  being 
agreed  to,  they  addrefled  him  in  the  fame  drain  as 
Jmbiorix  had  before  ufed  towards  Sabinus :  "  That 
*'  all  Gaul  was  in  Atms :  That  the  Germans  had 

paffed  the  Rhine :    That  Cafar  and  the  reft  of 
the  Troops  were  befieged  in  their  Winter-quar- 
"  ters/*     They  told  him  likewife  of  the  Fate  of 
Sahinus*,  and  to  gain  Credit,  produced  Anbiorix^^ 
adding :   "  That  it  was  in  vain  to  expeft  Relief 
*^  from  thofe  who  were  themfelves  in  the  utnioft 
diftrefs  :  That  they  meant  not  however  any  In- 
jury to  Gcero  and  the  People  of  Rome^  but  mere- 
ly to  prevent  their  wintering  in  the  Country, 
and  eftablrfliing  that  Praftice  into  a  Cuftom : 
*^  That  he  was  therefore  at  liberty  to  leave  his 
*•  Quarters  without  Moleftation,  and  retire  in  fafc- 
''  ty  where  he  pleafed.'*     To  this  Cicero  only  an- 
fwered :  *'  That  it  was  not  ufual  with  the  People 
of  Rome  to  accept  Conditions  from  an   armed 
Enemy  :  But  if  they  would  lay  down  their  Arms, 
he  promifed  to  interpofe  his  Mediation,  and  per- 
*'  mit  them  to  fend  Ambaffadors  to  C/efar^  from 
-*'  whole  Juftice  they  might  reafonably  expeft  Re- 
*'  drefs." 

XXXIV.  The  Nerviansy  driven  from  this 
Hope,  furroundcd  the  Camp  with  a  Line,  whofe 
Rampart  was  eleven  Foot  h}gh,  and  Ditch  fifteen 
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Foot  deep.  They  had  learnt  fomething  of  this  in  BOOK 
their  former  Wars  with  Cafar^  and  the  Prifoners  V. 
they  had  made  gave  them  further  Inftruftions. 
But  being  unprovided  of  the  Tools  neceffary  in 
this  kind  of  Service,  they  were  obliged  to  cut  the 
Turf  with  their  Swords,  dig  up  the  Earth  with 
their  Hands,  and  carry  it  in  their  Cloaks.  And 
hence  it  will  be  eafy  to  form  fomc  judgment  of  their 
Number :  for  in  lefs  than  three  Hours  they  corn- 
pleated  a  Line  of  fifteen  Miles  in  Circuit:  The 
following  Days  were  employed  in  raifing  Towers, 
proportioned  to  the  height  of  our  Rampart  5  and 
in  preparing  Scythes,  and  wooden  Galleries,  in 
which  they  were  again  affifted  by  the  Prifoners. 

XXXV.  On  the  feventh  Day  of  the  Attack,. 
a  very  high  Wind  arifing ;  they  began  to  throw 
red-hot  Balls  of  Clay,  and  burning  Javelins,  upon 
the  Barracks  of  the  Romans^  which  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Gauls  were  thatched  with  Straw.  Thefe 
foon  took  fire  ;  and  the  Flames  were  in  a  moment 
fprcad  by  the  Wind  into  all  parts  of  the  Camp. 
The  Enemy  falling  on  with  a  mighty  Shout,  as  if 
already  fecured  of  Vidtory,  advanced  their  Towera 
and  Galleries,  and  prepared  to  fcab  the  Rampart. 
But  fuch  was  the  Conftancy  and  prefence  of  Mind 
of  the  Soldiers ;  that  tho*  the  Flames  furrounded 
them  on  every  fide,  and  they  were  opprefled  with 
the  multitude  of  the  Enemy's  Darts  j  tho*  they 
faw  their  Huts,  their  Baggage,  and  their  whole 
Fortunes  in  a  blaze ;  yet  not  only  did  they  con- 
tinue firm  in  their  Pofts,  but  fcarce  a  Man  offered 
io  much  as  to  look  behind  him ;  fo  intent  were 
they  on  fighting  and  repelling  the  Enemy,  This 
was  much  the  hardeft  Day  for  our  Troops ;  but 
had  neverthelefs  this  fortunate  Iflue,  that  far  the 
greateft  number  of  the  Enemy  were  ^n  that  Day 

Yoi..  I.  M  wounded 
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BOOK  wounded  or  flain :  for  as  they  had  crowded  clofe 
V-  up  to  the  Rampart,  thofc  behind  prevented  the 
front  Ranks  from  retiring.  The  Flames  abating 
by  degrees,  and  the  Enemy  having  brought  for- 
ward one  of  their  Towers  to  the  very  foot  of  the 
Rampart ;  the  Centurions  of  the  third  Cohort  drew 
off  their  Men  a  little^  beckoning  to  the  Gaids^  and 
challengiog  them  to  enter :  but  as  not  a  Man 
would  run  the  hazard,  they  attacked  them  on  all 
fides  with  Stones,  drove  them  from  the  Tower, 
and  fet  it  op  fire. 

XXXVr.  In  thi3  Legion  were  tiyo  Centurions 
of  diftinguiftied  Valour,  S'.  Pulfioy  and  L.  Varenus^ 
who  ftood  fair  for  being  raifed  to  the  firft  Rank  of 
their  Order.  Thefe  were  perpetually  diluting 
with  one  another  the  Pre-eminence  in  Courage, 
and  at  ev^ry  Year's  Pro/notion  confiended  with 
great  Eagernefs  for  Precedence.  In  the  heat  of  the 
Attack .  befpre  the  R.ampw:t,  Pulfio  addrefiing  Vi^ 
renus:  "  What  hijiiiers  you  now  (lays  he,)  or 
"  what  more  glorious  Opportunity  would  you  de- 
"  fire  of  fignalizing  your  Bravery  ?  This,  this  is 
*'  the  Day  for  determining  the  Controverfy  between 
"  us.'*  .  At  thefe  Words  he  fallied  out  of  the 
Camp,,  and  r«fhed  amidft  the  thickeft  of  the  Gauls. 
Nor  did  Varenus  decline  the  Challenge  ;  but  think- 
ing his  Honour  at  ftake,  followed  at  fome  diftance. 
Pulfio  darted  his  Javelin  at  the  Enemy,  and  trans- 
fixed a  Gaul  that  was  coming  forward  to  engage 
him :  who  falling  dead  of  the  Wound,  the  Multi- 
tude advanced  to  cover  him  with  their  Shields, 
and  all  poured  thpir  Darts  upon  Pulfio y  giving  him 
no  time  to  retire.  A  Javelin  pierced  his.  Shield, 
and  ftuck  fall  in  his  Belt.  This  Accident  entan- 
gling his  right  Hand,  prevented  him  drawing  his 
Sword^  a^  g^ve  the  Enemy  .time  to  furround  him. 
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Farenus  his  Rival  flew  to  his  Aflifl-ance,  and  endea-  BO  OK 
voured  to  refcue  him.     Immediately  the  Multitude      V. 
quitting  P/ri^<7,  as  fancying  the  Dart  had  difpatched' 
him,  all  turned  upan  Farenus.     He  met  them  with' 
hh  Sword .  drawn,  charged  them  hand  to  hand  ; 
and  having  laid  one  dead  at  his  feet,  drove  back 
idle  refl :  but  purfuing  with  too  much  eagernefs, 
ftept  into  a  Hole,  and  fell  down.     Pulfia  in  his^ 
turn  haftcnai  to  extricate  him  ;  and  both  together, 
a&er  having  flain  a  Multitude  of  the  Gauls,  and 
aequked  infinite  Applaufc,  retired  unhurt  within- 
the  Intrenchments,     Thus  Fortune  gave  fuch  a 
txirn  to  the  Dilpute,  that  each  owed  his  Life  to  his 
Adverfery ;.  nor  was  it  poffible  to  decide^  to  which 
of  thcni  the  Prize  of  Valour  was  due. 

XXXVII.  As  the  Defence  every  Day  became 
more  difficult  and  hazardous,  chiefly  by  the  great 
Multitude  of  killed  and  wounded,  which  confide- 
rably  Icflcncd  the!  number  of  Defendants ;  Gcero 
fcnt  Letter  upon  Letter  to  inform  Qefar  of  his 
Danger*  Many  of  thefe  Couriers  falling  into  the 
Enemy^s  Hands,  were  tortured  to  death  within 
view  of  our  Soldiers.  There  wa:s  at  that  time  in^ 
the  Roman  Camp  z  Nervian  of  Difl:in£bion,  by 
name  Vertica^  who  in  the  beginning  of  the  Siegp 
had  fled  to  CkerOj  and  given  ample  Proofs  of  his 
Fidelity.  This  Man,  by  the  hopes  of  Liberty, 
and  a  promife  of  great  Rewards,  engaged  one  of 
his  Slaves  to  carry  a  Letter  to  cJfar.  Having 
concealed  it  in  his  Javelin,  and  pafled  thro'  the 
Camp  of  the  Gaub  without  fufpicion,  as  being  him- 
fclf  of  tbit  JifatiGa,  he  arrived  fafe  at  Cffar's 
Quarters,  who  by  this  means  was  Informed  of  the 
Panger  af  Cker^  and  the  Legion. 

M2  XXXVIII. 
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BOOK  XXXVIII.  CiESAR,  receivino  the  Letter  about 
jj^^five  in  the  Afternoon,  immediately  dilpatched  a 
Mcflcnger  to  M.  Crajfus^  who  was  quartered  among 
the  BeUovacij  twenty-five  Miles  off,  ordering  him 
to  draw  out  his  Legion  at  midnight,  and  march 
with,  all  the  expedition  he  could  to  join  him. 
CraJfuSj  according  to  his  Orders,  came  along  with 
the  Courier.  He  fent  likewife  to  C.  Fal>iuSy  direft- 
ing  him  to  lead  his  Legion  into  the  Country  of  the 
Atrebatians^  which  lay  in  the  way  to  Cicero.  He 
wrote  to  LabienuSj  if  it  could  be  done  with  fafety, 
to  meet  him  upon  the  Frontiers  of  the  Nerviam. 
He  himfelf  in  the  mean-time  aflembled  about  four 
hundred  Horfe  from  the  neareft  Garrifons,  re- 
folving  not  to  wait  for  the  reft  of  the  Army,  which 
lay  at  too  great  a  diftance. 

XXXIX.  At  nine  in  the  Morning  he  had  no- 
tice from  his  Scouts  of  the  Aririval  of  Crajfus. 
That  Day  he  marched  twenty  Miles,  leaving  Craf" 
fus  with  a  Legion  at  SaiTtarobrpua^  where  he  had 
depofited  the  Baggage,  Hoftages,  publick  Papers^ 
iind  all  the  Provifions  which  had  been  laid  up  for 
the  Winter.  Fabius^  in  confequence  of  his  In- 
ftruftions,  having  made  all  the  hafte  he  could,  met 
him  with  his  Legion.  JLabienus^  who  had.  been 
informed  of  the  Deadi  of  SabinuSy  and  tlie  Dcflruc- 
tion  of  the  Troops  under  his  Command,  and  who 
law  all  the  Forces  of  Treves  advancing  againft  him ; 
tearing  left  if  he  ftiould  quit  his  Quarters,  the 
Enemy  might  conftrue  it  as  a  Flight,  and  tliat  it 
would  be  impoflible  for  him  to  fuftain  their  Attack, 
elpecially  as  they  were  flulhed  with  their  late  Sue- 
cefs  •,  wrote  to  Cdfar^  informing  him  of  jthe  Dan- 
ger that  would  attend  the  quitting  his  Camp, 
of  the  Difafter  that  happened,  among  the  Eburones^ 
and  tiiat  all  the  Forces  of  the  Treviri^  both  Horfe 

and 
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and  Foot,  were  encamped  within  three  Miles  ofBOOK 
him.  ^* 

XJL.  CiESAR   approving  his  Reafons  5  tho*  he 
therreby  found  himfelf  reduced  from  three  to  two 
Legions,  was  yet  fenfible  that  all  depended  upon 
expedition.    He  makes  forced  Marches  5  and  reach- 
ing the  Territories  of  the  NervianSj  learnt  from 
fome  Prifoners  the  ftate  of  the  Siege,  and  the  dan- 
ger   the  Legion  was    in.     Immediately    he    en- 
gages a  Gaulijb  Horfeman,  by  fhe  Promife  of  great 
Rewards,  to  carry  a  Letter  to  Cic€ro.    It  was  wrote 
in  Greek  Charafters,  that  if  it  fell  into  the  Enemy's 
Hands,  it  might  not  be  intelligible  to  them.     The 
Meflenger  had  Orders,  in  cafe  he  found  it  imprac- 
ticable to  penetrate  himfelf  into  the  Roman  Camp, 
to  tie  the  Letter  to  a  Javelin,  and  throw  it  in.     In 
this  Letter  C^far  fent  Cicero  word    that  he  was 
already  on  the  March  to  relieve  him,  and  would 
be  up  very  foon  ;  exhorting  him  in  the  mean-time, 
to  defend  himfelf  with  his  wonted  Bravery.     The 
Gaulj  dreading  a  difcovery,  threw  the  Letter  into 
the  Camp  as  he  had  been  ordered  :  but  the  Javelin 
by  accident  flicking  in  a  Tower,  remained  there 
two  Days  unperceived.     On  the  third  a  Soldier 
faw  it,  took  it  down,  and  brought  it  to  Cicero ; 
who  immediately  read  it  in  full  Aflembly,  and  dif- 
fufed  the  common  Joy  thro*  the  whole  Camp.     At 
the  fame  time  they  perceived  the  Smoke  of  the 
Villages  fired  by  Ciefar  in  his  March,  which  put 
the  Arrival  of  the  Succours  beyond  all  doubt. 

XLT.  The  Gauls  having  notice  of  it  allb  by 
their  Scouts,  thought  proper  to  quit  the  Siege, 
and  go  to  meet  C^efar.  Their  Army  confifted  of 
about  fixty  thoufand  Men.  Cicero^  now  at  liberty, 
applied  again  to  Verticoy  for  the  Slave  fpoken  of 
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BOOK  above;  and  having  ^dmonilhed  hiiji  to  yfc  the  ut- 
V.      moft  Diligence    and   Circumfpedtion,    difpatched 
him  with  a  Letter  to  Cafary  informing  him  that 
the  Enemy  had  raifed  the  Siege,  and  were  advanc- 
ing againft  him  with  all  their  Forces.     C^efar  re- 
ceived tlxe  Letter  about  midnight,  communicated 
the  Contents  to  his  Army,  and  exhorted  them  to 
meet  the  Enemy  with  Courage.     Next  Day  he  de- 
camped early,  and  after  a  March  of  four  Miles, 
difcovered  the  Gauls  on.  the  other  fide  of  a  large 
Valley,  with  a  River  in  front.     It  was  dangerous 
tp  engage  fo  great  a  Force  upon  uniequal  Ground. 
Knowing  therefore  that  the  Siege  of  Ciceroh  Camp 
was  raifed,  and  having  no  longer  any  Reafon  to  be 
in  a  hurry,  he  encamped  jn  the  moft  convenient 
Spot  he  could  find,  and  copipleated  his  Intrench- 
ments.     His  Army  confifting  pf  no  more  than 
Jfeven  thoufand  Men  without  Baggage,  required  at 
beft  but  a  very  fmall  Ca^np ;  yet  h?  purpofely  cqn- 
trafted  it  as  much  as  poflTible,  to  infpire  the  Enemy 
with  the  greater  Contempt  of  him.     Mean-time 
fending  out  Scouts  on  aU  fides,  he  endeavoured  to 
find  where  he  might  crofs  the  Yalley  with  moft 
Safety. 

XLIL  The  reft  of  the  Day  paiTed  in  flight 
fkirmilhes  between  the  Cavalry  near  the  Brook ; 
but  the  main  Body  of  the  Army  on  both  fides  kept 
within  their  Lines  :  the  Gauls^  ip  expe<3:ation  of 
more  Forces,  which  were  not  yet  cpqie  up  :  Cafar^ 
that  by  pretending  Fear,  he  might  draw  the  Enemy 
on  this  fide  the  Valley,  and  engage  them  before. his 
Camp ;  or,  if  that  could  nut  be  cffedted,  that 
having  diicovered  the  PaflTes,  he  might  be  enabled 
to  crofs  t^ie  Valley  and  Rivulet  with  lefs  danger, 
Early  next  Morning  the  Enemy's  Cavalry  coming 
up  to  our  Camp,  charged  our  Horfe  \  who,  by  Ca^ 
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yir's  Orders  purpofely  gave  ground,  and  retired  BOOK 
behind  the  Works.     At  the  fame  time  he  caufed     V. 
the  Ramparts  to  be  raifed  higher,  the  Gates  to  be 
barrieaded,  and  cautioned  the  Soldiers,  in  the  exe- 
cution of  thefe  Orders,  to  run  up  and  down  tumul- 
tuoufly,  and  affeft  an  air  of  Timidity  and  Con- 
cern,    The  Enemy,  invited  by  all  thefe  Appear- 
ances, crofled  the  Valley,  arid  drew  up  in  a  very 
difadvantageous  Poll.     Our  Men  mean-while  re- 
tiring from  the  Rampart,  they  approached  ftill 
nearer,    caft  their  Darts  on  all  fides  within  the 
Trenches,  and  fent  Heralds  round  the  Camp  to 
proclaim,  that  if  any  of  the  Gauls  or  Romans  had 
a  mind  to  come  over  to  them,  they  ftiould  be  at 
liberty  fo  to  do  'till  nine  o*  Clock,  after  which  no 
Quarter  would  be  granted.     Nay,  fo  far  did  they 
carry  their  Contempt,  that  thinking  they  could  not 
break  in  by  the  Gates,  (which,  to  deceive  them, 
were  ftopt  up  with  fingle  rows  of  Turf,)  fome  be- 
gan to  fcale  the  Rampart,  others  to  fill  up  the 
Bitch.     But  then  C^efar  fallying  by  all  the  Gates  at 
once,  and  charging  them  brilkly  with  his  Cavalry, 
put  them  fo  precipitately  to  flight,  that  not  a  Man 
offered  to  make  the  leaft  Refiftance.     Great  num- 
bers of  them  were  flain,  and  the  reft  obliged  to 
throw  down  their  Arms, 

XLIir.  Not  caring  to  purfue  them  far,  on  ac- 
count of  the  Woods  and  Marfhes  that  lay  in  his 
way  •,  and  finding  that  confideraWe  execution  had 
been  done  upon  the  fpot,  he  the  fame  Day  joined 
Cicero  with  all  his  Forces ;  where  beholding  the 
Towers,  Galleries,  and  other  Works  of  the  Gauls y^ 
he  could  not  help  being  ftruck  with  Admiration. 
He  then  reviewed  Cicero^s  Legion,  and  found  that 
not  a  tenth  Man  had  efcaped  without  Wounds  5 
which  gave  him  ajuft  Idea  of  the  greatriefs  of  the 
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B  O  OK  Danger  to  which  they  had  been  expofed,  and  of 
V.  the  vigorous  Defence  they  had  made.  He  beftowed 
^  great  Commendations  on  the  Legion,  and  its  Com- 
mander ;  and  addrefled  himfelf  to  the  Centurions 
and  military  Tribunes  by  name,  of  whole  Valour 
Cicero  made  honourable  mention.  He  learnt  par- 
ticularly from  the  Prifoners  all  the  Circumftances 
of  the  unhappy  Affair  of  Sabirius  and  Cotta :  and 
calling  the  Soldiers  together  next  Day,  gave  them 
an  Account  of  the  whole  Tranfaftion,  comforted 
them,  confirmed  their  Courage,  and  told  them  ; 
that  a  Difafter  occafioned  by  the  Imprudence  and 
Raftinefs  of  the  Lieutenant,  ought  to  give  theni 
the  lefs  Difturbance ;  as  by  the  Favour  of  the  im- 
mortal Gods,  and  their  Valour,  Vengeance  had 
followed  fo  fuddenly,  that  neither  had  the  Joy  of 
the  Enemy  for  the  Viftory  continued  any  time^ 
nor  their  Grief  for  the  Lofs  remained  long  without 
allay, 

XLIV.  Mean-time  the  Report  of  Cafar\ 
Vidory  flew  with  incredible  ipeed  thro*  the  Coun- 
try of  the  Rbemi  to  Labienus.  I^^or  tho'  he  lay  at 
the  diftance  of  fifty  Miles  from  Cicero^ %  Camp> 
whither  Cafar  did  not  arrive  'till  paft  three  in  the 
Afternoon  -,  yet  before  midnight  a  Shout  was  raifed 
at  the  Gates  of  his  Camp,  by  which  the  Bhemi 
fignificd  to  him  C^efar\  Viftory,  and  their  own 
Congratulation  on  that  Succefs.  The  Report  of 
this  being  carried  to  the  Slrmn  -,  JndutiomaruSy  who 
the  next  Day  had  determined  to  attack  Lahienus\ 
Camp,  made  off  in  the  Night,  and  retired  with  all 
his  Forces  into  his  own  Country,  defar  fent  back 
Fabius  with  his  Legion  to  his  former  Quarters,  re- 
fblving  to  winter  himfelf  near  Samarobriva  with 
three  Legions,  diftributed  in  three  different  Can- 
tonments ;  and  as  all  Gaul  was  in  rnotion,  to  con- 
3  •  tinuc 
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tinue  with  the  Army  in  Pprfoo.  For.  th{  defeat  BO  OK 
and  Death  of  Sabinus  Ipreading  every  where,  almoft  V. 
all  the  States  of  Gaul  were  meditating  a  Revolt ;  and 
with  this  view  fent  Meflengers  and  Deputies  into 
all  Parts,  to  concert  Meafures,  and  contrive  where 
to  begin  the  War.  Nay  they  held  Aflemblies  by 
>f  ight  in  defart  Places ;  infomuch  that  during  the 
whole  Winter,  fcarce  a  Day  pafled,  but  Cafar  had 
Intelligence  of  fome  new  Refolves  or  Infurredtions 
of  the  Gauls.  Among  the  reft,  L.  Rofcius  his 
Lieutenant,  who  commanded  the  thirteenth  Le- 
gion, fent  him  word  :  that  great  numbers  of  Gauh^ 
trom  the  feveral  States  of  Armorica^  had  aflembled 
to  attack  him,  and  advanced  within  eight  Miles  of 
his  Camp ;  but  upon  hearing  of  Cafar's  Vidtory, 
had  feparated  fo  haftily,  that  their  Retreat  had  all 
ijfit  appearance  of  a  Flight. 

XLV.  But  C^far  fummpning  the  principal  No- 
blemen of  every  State  to  attend  him ;  partly  by 
Menaces,  making  them  fenfiUe  he  was  no  Stranger 
to  their  Defigns;  partly  by  Exhortations,  found 
means  to  keep  the  greateft  part  of  Gaul  in  its  duty« 
The  Semnes  however,  a  potent  State,  and  of  great 
Authority  ^niong  the  Gaub^  formed  the  Defign  of 
publickly  aiTaflanadng  Cavarinusy  whom  C^far  had 
given  them  for  a  King  •,  whofe  Brother  Mmtafgus 
had  held  the  Sovereignty  at  Cafar*s  Arrival  in  Gaul^ 
and  whofe  Anceftors  had  long  been  in  poffeflion  of 
the  fame  Dignity.  But  he  having  Intelligence  of 
the  Plot,  thought  proper  to  fly ;  whereupon  pur- 
fuing  him  to  the  very  Frontiers,  they  drove  hint 
from  his  Palace  and  Throne  :  and  fending  Ambaf- 
fadors  to  defar  to  juftify  their  Conduft ;  upon  his 
ordering  their  whole  Senate  to  repair  to  him,  they 
refufed  to  fubmit.  So  powerful  was  this  Example 
amongft  the  Barbarians,  that  fome  at  laft  were 

found 
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BOO  Kfound  of  Courage  enough  to  begin  the  War ;  and 
V*  fb  great  a  Change  did  it  produce  in  the  Inclinations 
'  of  all :  that  except  the  JEduans  and  Rhemiy  y^ho 
had  been  always  particularly  diftinguiOied  and  fa- 
voured by  Otfar  •,  the  firft,  on  account  of  their 
^ciei^  and  inviolable  Fidelity  to  the  People  of 
Rnne  \  the  laft,  for  their  late  Services  in  the  GaUick 
War ;  fcarce  was  there  a  fingle  State  in  all  Gaul 
&at  did  not  incur  Suipicion.  Nor  is  this,  in  truth, 
ib  much  to  be  wondered  at  \  as  for  many  other 
Rcafons,  fo  partknilswly  for  this :  that  a  People 
fiuned  above  all  Nations  for  their  military  Virtues, 
could  not  with  Patience  bear  to  fee  themfelves  fo 
far-ftript  of  their  formet  Renown,  as  to  be  forced 
10  fubmit  to  the  Yoke  of  the  Romans.  ' 

XLVI.  Indutiomarus   and  the  Jr^t;^*  ceafcd 
not,  during  the  whole  Winter,  to  fend  Ambaffa- 
dors    over    the    Rhine  \    ibticiting    the    German 
States ;  offering  them  Money  •,  and  urging,  that  a 
great  part  of  our  Army  having  already  been  cut 
off*,  much  the  leafk  confiderabl^  ^eno^ined-     But  no 
part  of  that  Country  could  be  perfuaded  to  come 
into  their  Defigns :  becaufe   having  twice  before 
tried  their  Fortune  with  the  Rpmdns^  in  the  War 
with  Atioviftus^  and  in  the?  Defeat  of  the  Tencbtberi ; 
they  were*  refolved,  they  told  them,  to  rUn  no  more 
Hazards,    IndutiormruSy  difappointed  of  this  Hope, 
was  not  lefs  a^Skive  in  drawing  Forces  together,  fo-^ 
licitii^  Recruits  from   the    neighbouring  States^ 
providing  Horfes,  and  encouraging  even  Out-laws 
and  Convifts,  by  the  Promifc  of  great  Rewards, 
to  engage  in  his  Service.     And  fo  great  an  Autho- 
rity had  he  by  this  means  acquired  in  Gaul^  that 
AmbafTadors  flocked  |rom  all  Parts ;  feme  pubiick- 
ly,  others  in  a  private  mannerj^  to  requcft  his  Pro^ 
te&ion  and  Friendfliip* 

XLVIL 
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XLVIL  Finding  himielf  thus  voluntarily  ap- B  O  O  K 
plied  to  :  on  one  fide,  by  the  Senones  and  Camufes^     V, 
impelled  by  a  confcioufnels  of  the  Guilt  they  had*^^" 
incurred ;  on  the  other,  by  the  Nervians  zndiAtua* ' 
ticu  who  were  preparing  for  a  War  with  the  Ro-^ 
wans ;  and  that  if  he  once  took  the  Field,  Ft)rces 
would  not  be  wanting  :  he  called  an  Aflembly  of 
the  States   in  Arms.     This,  according  to  the  Cu- 
ftom  of  the  Gauls^  implies  an  aftual  commencement 
of  War ;  and,  by  a  (landing  Law,  obliges  all  their 
Ycyutfa  to  appear  at  the  Diet  in  Arms  \  in  which 
they  are  fo  extremely  ftridt,  that  whofoever  has  the 
misfortune  to  come  laft,  is  put  to  death  in  fight 
of  the  Mukitude,  with  all  manner  of  Torments. 
In  this  Aflembly,  Cingetoris,  thfc  head  of  the  op- 
pofite  Faftion^    and  Son-in-law  of  Indutiomarus  \ 
who,  as  we  have  related  above,  had  declared  for 
CafoTy  and  ftill  continued  firm  to  him,  was  pro- 
claimed a  publick  Enemy,  and  his  Efiate  confif- 
cated.     After  which  Indutiomams  acqudntcSd '  the 
Council,   that  the  Sensnesj   Camutes^    and  feveral 
pther  States  of  Gaul  had  folicited  his  Afliftance  ; 
that  he  accordingly  intended  to  join  his  Forces  with 
theirs,  taking  his  Rout  thro*  the  Territories- of  the 
Rhemiy  and  giving  up  their  Lands  to  be  plundered  ; 
but  that  before  he  began  his  March,  he  was  defirous 
of  maftering  the  Camp  of  Labienus.     To  that  end 
he  gave  the  necd3&ry  Direftions, 

XLVIII.  Labienus,  whofe  Camp,  both  by  the 
nature  of  the  Ground,  and  the  Fortifications  he 
had  added,,  was  extremely  ftrong,  feared  nothing, 
eitlier  for  hiitiifelf  or  the  Legion ;  but  nevertheleis 
was  intent  how  he  might  give  the  Enemy  fomc 
confiderable  Blow.  Having  therefore  been  in- 
formed by  Cin^storix  and  hii  Adherents,  of  the 
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I.  Caefar,  apprehending  greater  Commotions  in  Gaul^ 
augments  bis  Forces.  II.  He  reduces  the  Nervians 
by  afudden  Inruajion.  III.  And  admits  the  Senones, 
Carnutes,  and  Menapians  to  a  Surrender.  VI.  La- 
bicnus  pretending  Fear^  fuddenly  attacks  and  routs 
the  Treviri,    IX.  Cdddx  pajfes  the  Rhine  a  fecond 

\  time.  X.  ^he  SxitvizxiS  prepare  to  oppofe  the  Ro- 
mans. XI.  ^he  Manners  of  the  Gauis  and  Ger- 
mans defcribed.  XII.  The  ^duans  and  Sequani 
at  the  head  of  two  oppojite  FaSions  in  Gaul.  The 
Scqimni  declining  in  Power ^  the  Rhemi  fubJUtute 
tbemfelves  in  their  Place.  XIII.  Defcription  of  the 
Druids.  XV.  The  Religion  of  the  Gauls.  XVI. 
The  Gauls  and  Germans  differ  much  as  to  their 
Manners  and  Cujioms.  XXIII.  The  Hercynian 
Forejl.  ^XYV.  A  Bull  with  one  Horn.  XXV. 
midAffes,  XXIV.  Bufalos.  XXVII.  Csefar, 
fearing  the  Want  of  ProvtfionSy  repaffes  the  Rhine, 
and  marches  againfi  Ambiorix.  XXVIII.  The 
great  Power  of  Fortune.  XXIX.  Ambiorix  dif- 
bands  Vis  Troops^  andcounfels  them  to  provide  for 
their  own  Safety.  XXX.  Caefar  divides  his  Army^ 
and  marches  inPerfm  in  quejl  of  Ambiorix.  XXXI. 
Is  obliged  *to  proceed  with  great  GrcumfpeiHon  in  ra- 
vaging the  Country.  XXXII.  The  Sicambri  crofs 
the  Rhine,  and  fall  upon  Cicero'j  Camp^  XXXV. 
The  afionifbing  Bravery  of  Sextius  Baculus  upon 
this  Occafion.  XXXVII.  TheKfimmsfufferfome 
Lofs.  XXXVIII  The  Germans  at  length  relin- 
quifh  the  Attack^  and  return  home.  XL.  Csefar 
lays  wafle  the  Country  of  the  Eburones.  Ambio- 
rix narrowly  efcapes  being  taken.  XL.  Cadar  rp- 
turns  to  Italy,         < 
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I*  ^^"^jESAR^  for  many  Reafons,  expert* 

ing  greater  Commotions  in  Gaul j  or^ 
dered  his  Lieutenants  M  Silams^  C. 
Antiftius  Reginusj  and  T.  Sextiusy  to 
levy  Troops.  At  the  fame  time  he  dcfired  of  Or. 
Pompey  the  Proconful,  that  fince  he  was  himfelf 
detained  by  publick  Affairs  at  Romcy  he  would  iet 
on  foot  the  Legion  he  had  inUfted  in  Cifalfine  Gaul^ 
during  his  Confulfhip,  and  fend  it  to  him :  for  he 
confidered  it  as  of  the  utmofl  Importance  towards 
jecuring  a  proper  Refpeft  from  the  Gauls  for  the 
time  to  come,  to  give  them  fuch  an  Idea  of  the 
Power  of  Italy  J  as  might  convince  them  that  it  was 
not  only  able  fpeedily  to  rep^r  any  Loflb  fuftained, 
but  even  to  bring  a  greater  Force  into  the  Field, 
Friendlhip  and  the  good  of  the  Commonwealth 
equally  determined  Pompey  to  yield  to.  this  Requeft : 
Vol.  L  N  and 
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Book  and  the  Levies  being  compleated  with  great  dili- 
VI.     gcnce  by  the  Lieutenants,  three  new  Legions  were 

^■-y--<formed  and  brought  into  Gaul  before  the  end 
of  Winter.  Thus,  having  doubled  the  Number 
of  Cohorts  loft  under  TiiuriuSj  he  foon  made  the 
Enemy  fenfible,  both  by  his  Expedition  and  the 
Strength  of  the  Reinforcement,  of  what  they  had 
to  apprehend  from  the  Power  and  Difcipline  of 
the  Romans. 

11.  Indutiomarus  being  flain,  as  we  have  re- 
lated above,  the  Treviri  conferred  the  Command 
on  his  Relations.    They  perfifted  likewife  in  folicit- 
ing  the  Germans^  and  making  them  ofiers  of  Money. 
But  not  being  able  to  prevail  with  thofe  that  lay 
neareft  them,  they  applied  to   fome  of  the  more 
remote  States  j  and  finding  them  inclined  to  treat, 
entered  into  a  folemn  Engagement  with  them,  giv- 
ing Hoftages  for  Security  of  the  Money  ftipulated, 
and    aflbciating    Ambiorix  into   the    Confederacy. 
Cafar  informed  of  thefe  things,  and  finding  that  he 
was  threatned  with  War  on  ail  fides ;  that  the  Ner- 
vianSj  Atuaticiy  and  Menapians^  with  all  the  Ger- 
mans on  this  fide  the  Rhine j  were  adualiy  in  Arms ; 
that  the  Senones  refufed  to  attend  him  according  to 
Orders,  and  were  tampering  with  the  Canutes  and 
other  neighbouring  States ;  and  that  the  Treviriy^crt 
folicitingthe  G^r»w«jbyfrequentEmbaflles;  he  judg- 
ed it  would  be  neceflary  to  open  the  Campaign 
early.  Accordingly,  without  waiting  till  the  Winter 
was  at  an  end,  he  drew  together  the  four  neareft 
Legions,  and  fell  unexpe&edly  into  the  Territories  of 
the  Nervians,  before  they  could  either  afiemble  in 
.  a  Body,  or  find  means  to  fave  themfelves  by  Flight. 
Having  carried  ofF.a  great  Number  of  Men  and 
Cattle,  enriched  his  Soldiers  with  die  Booty,  and 
laid  wafte  the  Country  5  he  compelled  diem  to  fub- 
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mit  and  give  Hoftages,  and  then  led  back  his  Lc-  BOOK 
gions  to  their  Winter-qiwrters.  VL 

IIL  Early  in  the  Springs  havmg  ^^immooed  a 
general  AffemUy  of  Gmil^  purfuant  to  his  Dcfign  x 
as  all  the  other  States  but  the  Semnes^  Camues^  and 
Treviri  appeared ;  looking  upon  this  as  the  begin** 
ning  of  a  Revolt,  and  willing  to  poftpone  every 
thing  elfe,  he  adjourned  the  Diet  to  Paris.     This 
City  was  upon  the  Borders  of  the  Sentmesy  and  had 
been  united  with  them  about  an  Age  before ;  hut 
was  thought  to  have  no  ftiare  in  their  prcfcnt  Re^ 
volt.     Having  declared  the  Adjournment  to  the 
Aflembly,  he  the  fame  Day  fet  out  with  his  Legions 
againfl:  the  SenoneSy  and  by  great  Marches  reached 
their  Territories,     ^cco,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Confederacy,  hearing  of  his  Approach,  ordered 
the  Multitude  to  flicker  themfelves  in  the  Towns : 
but  before  that  could  be  done,  the  Romans  appeared* 
This  obliged  them  to  change  their  Meaiiires,  and 
fend  Deputies  to  dsfar,  to  implore    Forgivenefe. 
They  were  feconded  by  the  JSdu^ns^  the  old  and 
faithful   Allies  of  the  Romans^  at  whofe  Requeli: 
Cafar  readily  pardoned  them  5  and  the  rather,  be* 
caufe  the  Summer  being  now  come,    he  had  no 
mind  to  fpend  the  Seafon  for  A6tion  in  proceeding 
formally  againft  the  Guilty.     He  ordered  them  to 
fend  an  hundred  Hoftages,  whom  he  committed  to 
the  Cuftody  of  the  jEduans.     The  Carmtes  too,  at 
the  Interceflion '  of  the   Rhemi^  under  whofe  Pro- 
tection they  were,  having  fent  Deputies  and  Ho- 
ftages, obtained  the  fame  Conditions.     C^r  then 
went  to  the  Aflembly  of  the  States,  put  an  end  to 
the  Diet,  and  ordered  the  Gauls  to  provide  him 
Cavalry. 
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BOOK  IV.  Tranquillity  being reftoml in thefe Parts^ 
VI.  Cir/2rr  turned  all  his  Thoughts  to  the  Management 
^  of  the  War  with  Ambiorix  and  the  ^reviri.  He 
ordered  Cavarinus  to  attend  him  with  the  Cavaky 
of  the  SenoneSf  to  prevent  any .  new  Commotions  in 
his  Abfence,  either  in  confequence  of  the  Refcnt- 
ment  of  that  Prince,  or  the  Hatred  he  had  incurred 
of  the  State.  And  having  thus\  fettled  all  things  to 
his  mind,  as  he  knew  Ambiorix  was  determined  not 
€0  hazard  a  Battle,  he  fct  himfelf  to  watch  his 
other  Defigns. 

V.  The  Msnapiansj  whofe  Territories  border 
upon  thofe  of  the  Eburones.  arc  fecured  by  Woods 
and  Morafles  on  every  f^de  j  and  were  the  only 
People  of  Gauly  who  had  not  fent  AmbaiTadors  to 
Ctf/ir  to  defire  a  Peace.  He  knew  Ambiorix  was 
in  good  Intelligence  with  them ;  and  that  by  means 
of  the  Treviriy  he  had  alfo  entered  into  an  Alliance 
with  the  Germans.  He  therefore  thought  it  jbeft  to 
deprive  him  of  thefe  Refources,  before  he  attacked 
him  in  perfon }  left  defpairing  of  being  able  to 
defend  himfelf,  he  fliould  either  retire  among  the 
Menapians^  or  throw  himfelf  into  the  Arms  of  the 
Germans  beyond  the  Rhine.  This  Refolution  be- 
ing taken,  he  fent  the  Baggage  of  the  whole  Army 
to  Labienus  in  the  Country  of  the  Trevirij  ordered 
him  a  Reinforcement  of  two  Legions,  and  marched 
himfelf  againft  tht  Menapians  with  ..five  Legions, 
who  carried  nothing  with  themllut  their  Arms. 
That  Nation  trufting  to  their  Situation,  inftead  of 
affembling  Forces,  retreated  to  their  Woods  and 
Morafles,  and  carried  all  their  Effeffts  along  with 
them.  C^efar^  dividing  his  Forces  with  C.  Fabitcs 
his  Lieutenant,  and  M.  Crajfus  his  Queftdr }  and  • 
having  fpeedily  finilhcd  hi$  Bridges ;  entered  dieir 
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Country  in  three.  Bodies^  fet  all  their  Houies  and  BOOK 
Villages  on  fire,  and  carried  ofFfuch  Numbers  of  Men  ^    VI. 
and  Cattle,  that  the  Menapians  were  at  laft  conftrain- ' 
cd  to  fuefor  Peace,  He  granted  it,  on  Condition  they 
lent  him  Hoftagj^,  and  engaged  not  to  admit  Am- 
biorix  or  any  one  from  him  into  their  Territories  ; 
threatening  to  treat  them  as  Enemies  if  they  did.  Thefe 
things  fettled,  he  left  Comius  of  Arras  there  with  a 
Body  of  Horfe  to  keep  them  in  Awe,  and  fet  out 
himfelf  againft  the  Treviri. 

VI.  Whilst  Oefar  was  thus  employed,  the  3>^- 
viriy  having  drawn  together  a  great  Number  of 
Horfe  and  Foot,  were  preparing  to  attack  the  Le- 
gion which  had  wintered  in  their  Territories  under 
Labienus.  They  were  now  advanced  within  two 
Days  March  of  the  Lieutenant's  Camp,  when  they 
learnt  that  he  had  received  a  Reinforcement  of  two 
Legions  from  Cafar.  Upon  this  encamping  at 
about  iSifteen  Miles  diftance,  they  refolved  to  wait 
for  the  Auxiliaries  they  expefted  from  Germany. 
Labienus  having  Intelligence  of  their  DeQgn,  and 
hoping  their  Raihnefs  might  furnifli  him  with  an 
Ppportunity  of  fighting,  left  the  Baggage  under  a 
Guard  of  five  Cohorts ;  and  with  the  twenty-five 
remaining,  and  all  his  Cavalry,  marched  towards 
(he  Enemy,  and  pitched  his  Camp  about  a  Mile 
frpni  them. 

VII»  Between  Lahimus  and  the  Enemy  was  a 
River,  with  fteep  Banks,  and  difficult  to  pafs.  And 
indeed  neither  was  Labienus  himfelf  minded  to 
try  the  Paffage,  nor  did  he  expeft  the  Enemy 
would  offer  at  fuch  an  Attempt.  The  hope  of 
being  joined  by  the  Auxiliaries  grew  ftrpnger  in  the 
Camp  of  the  Gauls  every  Day.  Labienus  declared 
publickly  in  a  Council  of  War  \    ^^  That  as  the 
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10'0'K«  G^rnums  vfCTt  (kid  to  be  upon  Aeir  marcft,  he 
Vf.    c<  ^as  determined  not  to  expofc  him&3f  and  the 
^^«  Army  to  danger,  but  would  decamp  earily  next 
"  Morning."    This  was  foon  carried  to  the  Ene- 
my ;  for  as  our  Cavaihy  confifled  moftly  of  GWj, 
it  was  natural  for  fome  of  them  to  favour  their 
Countrymen.     Lahitnus    aflembling    the    military 
Tribunes  and  principal  Centurions  during  the  night, 
laid  before  them  his  real  Defign  :  and  the  better  to 
betray  the  Enemy  into  a  fulpicion  of  his  being 
afraid,    gave    Orders    for  decamping  with  more 
Noife  and  Tumuk  than  was  ufu^  in  a   Roman 
Army.     By  this  means  his  March  had  all  the  Ap- 
pearance of  a  Flight  5  and  Ae  Enemy,  whofe  Camp 
was  fo  very  near,  had  notice  trf"  it  before  Day- 
break from  their  Spies. 

VIII.  Scarce  had  our  Rear  got  without  the 
Trenches,  when  the  Gauls  encouraging  one  another 
not  to  lofe  fo  fair  a  Prey,  or  flay  in  Expedation  of 
the  Germans^  at  a  time  the  Romans  were  retreating 
in  fuch  a  Panicle  -,  and  confidering  it  as  an  Indig- 
nity, with  fo  great  a  Superiority  of  Forces,  to  for- 
bear attacking  an  handful  of  Men  already  put  to 
Flight  and  incumbered  with  their  Baggage  ;  refolv- 
ed  to  pafs  the  River,  and  engage  the  Romans^  not- 
withftanding  the  Difadvantage  of  the  Ground.  La- 
hienus^  who  had  forefeen  this  ;  that  he  might  draw 
them  all  over  the  River,  continued  the  Feint  of 
his  March,  and  went  on  quietly.     Then  fending 
the  Baggage  a  little  before,  ana  ordering  it  to  be 
placed  upon  a  rifing  Ground  :  **•  Behold,  Fellow- 
foldiers,  fays  he,  the  Opportunity  you  fo  much 
defired  :  you  have  the  Enemy  at  a  difadvantage, 
and  in  a  Place  where  they  cannot  fuftain  the 
Onfet :    fhew    only  under    my   Command  the 
Valour  you  have  fo  often    manifefted    to   our 
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^f  General  •,  think  him  prefent,  and  that  he  fees  and  BO  OE 
*'  obfervcs  you."  At  the  fame  time  he  ordered  VL 
them  to  face  about,  and  form  in  Line  of  Battle  ^^ 
and  detaching  a  few  Troops  of  Horfe  to  guard  the 
Baggage,  drew  up  the  reft  on  the  two  Wings.  Ouf 
Men  gave  a  fudden  Shout,  and  threw  their  Javelins , 
The  Enemy,  contrary  to  their  Expeffcation,  feeing 
thofe  whom  they  imagined  put  to  flight,  marching 
againft  them  with  difplayed  Banners,  could  not 
fuftain  the  very  firft  Shock ;  but  betaking  them** 
felves  immediately  to  flight,  took  Refuge  in  the 
neareft  Woods.  Lahiemis  purfuing  with  his  Ca- 
valry, put  many  of  the  Enemy  to  the  Sword,  and 
took  a  great  Number  of  Prifoners  ;  infomuch  that 
within  a  few  Days  the  whole  State  was  obliged  tq 
fubmit :  for  the  Germans^  who  were  coming  to  their 
Afliftance,  upon  hearing  of  their  Defeat,  returned 
home.  The  Relations  of  Induliomarus^  who  had 
been  the  Authors  of  the  Revolt,  chofe  likewife 
to  retire  with  them,  and  abandon  their  Cquntry, 
CingetoriXj  who  had  always  continued  faithful  to 
the  Romans^  was  thereupon  invefted  with  the 
fupreme  Authority. 

IX.  Ci^s  AR,  after  his  Arrival  inTreves^  from  among 
the  McnapianSy  refolved  for  two  Reafons  to  pafs  the 
Rhine :  one,  becaufe  the  Germans  had  aflifted  the 
Treviri  againft  the  Romans  ;  the  other,  to  deiprive 
Ambiofix  of  a  Retreat  into  thofe  Parts  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  Refolution,  he  fet  about  making  z 
Bridge  on  the  River,  but  fomewhat  higher  up  dian 
before.  As  the.  Form  and  Manner  was  known,  the 
Soldiers,  by  their  extraordinary  Diligence,  finiflied 
the  Work  in  a  few  Days.  Leaving  a  llrong  Guard 
on  the  fide  of  Treves,  to  prevent  any  fudden  In- 
furrection  ili  that  Country,  he  carried  over  the  reft 
of  his  Army.     The  UbianSy  who  had  before  fub- 
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BOOKmitted  and  given  Hoftages,  fent  Ambafladors  tp 
VI.      him  to  vindicate  their  Condudt,  and  aflure  him, 
that  they  had  neither  fent  Troops  to  the  Affiflahce 
of  the  Treviri^  nor  in  any  Inftanee  departed  from 
their  Engagements.     They  urged  and  requefted, 
that  he  would  fpare  their  Territories,  and  not, 
out  of  a  general  Hatred  to  the  Germans^  involve 
the  Innocent  in  the  Punilhmcnt  of  the  Guilty.  If 
he  defired  niore  Hoftagcs,  they  told  him  they  were 
ready  to  fend  them.  Cafar  finding  upon  Inquiry, 
that  the  Supplies  had  been  fent  by  the  Sueviansy 
accepted  the  SubmifBon  of  the  i7^i^»J :  and  pre- 
paring to  march    againft  the  Suevians,  informed 
dmfclf  of  the  Ways  and  Acceflcs  to  their  Coun- 
try, 


n 


X.  A  FEW  Days  after^  he  had  Intelligence  from  the 
UbianSy  that  the  Suevians  were  drawing  their  Forces 
to  a  general  Rendezvous,  and  had  lent  Orders  to 
all  the  Nations  under  their  JurifdiAion,  to  furnifh 
their  Contingents  of  Horfe  and  Foot.  Upon  this 
having  furniftied  hinifelf  with  Prdvifions,  and 
chofen  a  proper  Place  for  his  Camp,  he  ordered 
the  Ubians  to  retire  into  .  their  Towns  with  their 
Cattle  and  EfFefts  -,  hoping  that  fo  unfkilful  and 
barbarous  an  Enemy,  might  eafily  be  drawn  by 
the  Want  of  Provilions,  to  fight  in  a  Place  of 
Difadvantage.  He  further  injoined  the  Ubians 
to  fend  Spies  into  all  Parts,  to  learn  the  De- 
figns  and  Motions  of  the  Suevians.  They  readily 
complied,  and  in  a  few  Days  brought  him  back 
word ;  *^  That  the  Suevians^  upoli.  (Certain  Infor- 
f'  mation  of  the  Arrival  of  the  Roman  Army,  had 
*'  retired  to  the  remoteft  Part  of  the  Country,  with 
*^  all  their  own  Forces,  and  thofe  of  their  Allies : 
*>  that  there  they  had  refolved  to  wait  the  coming 
t^  up  of  the  Rotmnsy  at  the  Entrance  of  a  Foreft 
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*'  of  immehfc  Extent,  called  Bacenis^  which  reach-B  O  O  K 
«<  cd  a  great  way  into  the  Country,  and  ferved  as  a    VI. 
**  Barrier  between  the  Cherufci  and  Suevians^  to  pre- 
•*  vent  their  mutual  Incurfions." 

XL  Ont  this  Occalion  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  fay  Ibmewhat  of  the  Manners  of  the  Gaids  and 
GermanSj  and  the  difference  of  Cuftoms  between 
thcfe  two  Nations.  A  •  fpirit  of  Faftion  prevails 
throughout  Gaulj  and  that  not  only  in  their  ieveral 
States,  Diftrifts,  and  Villages,  but  almoft  in  every 
private  Family.  The  Men  of  greateft  Efteem  and 
Confideration  among  them,  are  commonly  at  the 
head  of  thefe  Factions,  and  give  what  turn  they 
think  proper  to  all  pyblick  Deliberations  and  Coun* 
iels.  Tlus  Cuitom  is  of  long  (landing,  and  ieems 
defigned  to  fecure  thofe  of  lower  rank  from  the 
Oppreflion  of  the^werfiil :  for  the  Leaders  always 
take  care  to  proteft  thofe  of  their  Party,  otherwife 
they  would  foon  lofe  all  their  Authority.  .  This 
equally  obtains  thro'  the  whole  Continent  of  Gaul^ 
the  Provinces  being  in  general  divided  into  two 
Faftions. 

XII.  When  Cdfar  arrived  in  the  Country,  the 
JEduans  were  at  the  head  of  one  Fadtion,  and  the 
Seqaani  of  the  other.  Thefe  laft  being  the  weaker, 
becaufe  the  JEduans  had  long  bore  the  greateft 
fway,  and  had  a  number  of  confiderable  States  iri 
their  dependence  -,  they  united  with  Ariovifius  and 
the  Germans^  whom  by  great  Prefents  and  Promifes 
they  drew  over  the  Rhine  to  their  Afliftance.  This 
Alliance  made  them  fo  powerful,  that  having 
worfted  their  Adverfaries  in  feveral  Battles,  and 
killed  almoft  all  their  Nobility  -,  they  forced  the 
States  dependent  upon  the  JSduans  to  have  recourfe 
(0  them  for  protection  5  obliged  the  jEduans  them- 

felves 
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BOO  Kfelves  to  ^ve  the  Children  of  their  principal  No- 
VI*  bility  as  Hoftagps,  fwear  pubJickly  not  to  attempt 
^any  thing  ag^nfk  the  Scquani,  ajid  refign  up  to  their 
poffeffion  a  part  of  their  Territories  i  and  by  this 
means  rendered  themfelves  in  a  manner  Sovereigns 
of  ^MGauL  Biviimus^  ift  this  Neceffity^  appHed 
to  the  Senate  of  Rme  for  Relief,  but  without  effeft. 
Cafasf^%  Arrival  foon  changed  the  face  of  Affairs. 
The  Mdtum  Hoftages  were  fcnt  b^ekv  their  former 
Clients  reftorcd,  and  new  ones  procured  them  by 
C^ftar\  Intereft ;  it  appearing,  th^t  fuch  as  were 
under  their  Protedion,  enjoyed  a  more  equal  and 
mildBr  Lot :  by  all  which  their  Foctune  and  Au- 
thority being  confiderably  enlarged,  the  Seqmm 
were  obliged  to  refign  the  Sovereignty.  The  Ehtmi 
fucceeded  in  their  place  :  and  as  they  were  kn^n^^n 
to  be  in  the  famc^  degree  of  Favour  with  Cajar^ 
fuch  as  could  not  gee  oyer  their  old  Animofity  to 
tht  j^duansy  put  themfelves  under  their  Proteftion. 
The  Rbemi  were  extremely  attentive  to  the  Interefts 
of  their  Clients,  and  thereby  both  preferved  their 
old  Authority,  and  that  which  they  had  newly  ac- 
quired. Such  therefore  was  the  then  Situation  of 
Gauly  that  the  jEduans  poflefling  indifputably  the 
firft  Rank,  the  Bbemi  were  next  in  Confideration 
and  Dignity. 

XIII.  Over  all  Gauly  there  are  only  two  Orders 
oi  Men,  in  any  degree  of  Honour  and  Efteem : 
for  the  common  People  are  li]ttle  better  than  Slaves, 
attempt  nothing  of  themfelves,  ^rd,  have  no  Iliare 
in  the  publick  Deliberations.  Ai^they  are  generally 
opprefled  wit^  Debt,  heavy  Tributes,  or  the  Ex- 
actions of  their  Superiors  ;  they  make  themfelves 
Vaflals  to  the  Great,  who  exercife  over  them  the 
fame  Jurifdiftion,  as  Mafters  do  over  Slaves.  The 
two  Orders  of  Men,  with  whom,  as  we  have  feid, 
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all  Authority  and  Diftinftions  are  lodged,  are  theB  O  O  K 
Druids  and  Nobles.  The  Druids  prefide  in  matters     ^^* 
of  Religion,  have  the  care  of  publick  and  private 
Sacrifices,  and  interpret  the  Will  of  the  Gods.  They 
have  the  Direftion  and  Education  of  the  Youth,  by 
whom  they  are  held  in  great  honour.     In  almoft 
all  Controverfies,  whether  publick  or  private,  the 
Decifion  is  left  to  them  :  and  if  any  Grime  is  com* 
mitted,  any  Murder  perpetrated ;  if  any  Difoute 
arifes  touching  an  Inheritance,  or  the  Limits  of  ad*- 
joining  Eftates  j  in  all  fuch  Cafes,  they  are  the 
fupreme  Judges.     They  decree  Rewards  and  Pu- 
nifhments  j  and  if  any  one  refufes  to  fubmit  to  their 
Sentence,  whether  Magiftrate  or  private  Man,  they 
interdift  him   the  Sacrifices.    This  is  the  greateit 
Punilhment  that  can  be  inflifted  among  thcGaalsyht- 
caufe  fuch  as  are  under  this  Prohibition,  are  confidered 
as  impious  and  wicked:  all  Men  fhun  them,  and  de- 
cline their  Converfation  and  Fellowlhip,  left  they 
fliould  fuffer  from  the  Contagion  of  their  Misfor- 
tunes.    They  can  neither  have  recourfe  to  the  La>V 
for  Juftice,  nor  are  capable  of  any  publick  Office. 
The  Druids  are  all  under  one  Chief^  who  pojfleffes 
the  fupreme  Authority  in  that  Body.     Upon  his 
death,  if  any  one  remarkably   excels  the  reft,  he 
fucceeds :    but  if  there  are  leveral   Candidates  of 
equal  Merit,,  the  Afiair  is  determined  by  plurality 
of  fuffrages.     Sometimes  they  even  have  recourfe 
to  Arms  before  the  Eleftion  can  be  brought  to  an 
Iflue.     Once  a  Year  they  affembk  at  a  confecrated 
Place  in  the  Territories  of  the  Carnutes^    whofe 
Country  is  fuppofed  to    be  the  middle    of  GauL 
Hither  fuch  as  have  any  Suits  depending  flock 
from  all  parts,  and  fubmit  implicitly  to  their  De- 
crees.    Their  Inftitution  is  fuppofed  to  come  ori- 
ginally from  Britain^  whence  it  paffed  into  Gaul  % 
and  even  at  this  day,  fuch  as  are  defirous  of  being 
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B  0;0  Kperfeft  in  it,  travel  thither  for  Inftruaion,  The 
VI-  Druids  never  go  to  War,  are  exempted  from, Taxes 
and  military  Service,  afid  enjoy  all  manner  of  Im- 
munities. Thefe  mighty  Encouragements  induce 
multitudes  of.  their  own  accord  to  follow  that  Pro- 
feillon ;  and  many :  are  lent  by  their  Parents  and 
Relations.  They  are  taught  to  repeat  a  great 
number  of  Verfes  by  heart,  and  often  fpend  twenty 
Years  upon  this  Iniiitution :  for  it  is  deemed  un- 
lawful to  commit  their.  Statutes  to  Writing ;  tho'  in 
otjiier  matters,  whether  publick  or  private,  they 
make  ufe  of  Greek  Charadters.  They  feem  to  me 
to  follow  this  Method  for  two  Reafons :  to  hide 
their  Myfteries  from  the  Knowledge  of  the  Vulgar  5 
and  to  exercile  the  Memory  of  their  Scholars, 
which  would  be  apt  to  lie  negle£ted,  had  they  Let- 
ters to  truft  to,  as  we  find  is  often  the  cafe.  \\  is 
one  of  their  principal  Maxims  that  the  Soul  never 
dies,  but  after  Death  pafles  from  one  Body  to 
another ;  which,  they  think,  contributes  greatly  to 
exalt  Mens  Couragp,  by  difarming  Death  of  its 
Terrors.  They  teach  likewife  many  things  relat- 
ing to  the  Stars  and  their  Motions,  the  Magnitude 
of  the  World  and  our  Earth,  the  Nature  of  Things, 
and  the  Power  and  Prerogatives  of  the  immort4 
Gods. 
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XIV.  The  other  Order  of  Men  is  the  Nobles, 
whofe  whole  Study  and  Occupation  is  War.  Be- 
fore Cafar^^  Arrival  in  Gaul^  they  were  almoft  every 
Year  at  War,  either  ofFenfive  or  defenfive;  and 
they  judge  of  the  power  and  quality  of  their  Nobles, 
l^y  his  Vaffals,  and  the  number  of  Men  he  keeps 
in  his  Pay  :  ioi  thefe  are  the  only  marks  of  Gran- 
deur they  make  any  account  of. 
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XV.  TrtB  whole  Nation  of  ihtGanls  is  extrentely  B  O O  JC 
addifted  to  Superftition:  whence  in  threatning  'VI. 
Diftempers,  and  the  imminent  Dangers  of  War, 
they  make  no  fcrupk  to  facrifiee  Men,  or  engage 
themfelves  by  Vow  to  fuch  Sacrifices ;  in  which 
they  make  ufe  of  the  Miniftry  of  the  Druids  :  for 
it  is  a  prevalent  Opinion  among  them,  that  no- 
thing but  the  life  of  Man  can  atone  for  the  life  of 
Mani  infomuch  that  they  have  eftablifhed  even 
publick  Sacrifices*  of  this  kind.  Some  prepare  huge 
Coloflus's  of  Ofier  Twigs,  into  which  they  put  Men 
alive,  and  letting  fire  to  them,  thofe  within  expire 
amidft  the  Flames.  They  prefer  for  Viftims  fuch 
as  have  been  convidbed  of  Theft,  Robbery,  or 
other  Crimes  j  believing  them  the  moft  acceptable 
.  to  the  Gods  :  Jbut  when  real  Criminals  are  want- 
ing, the  innocent  are  often  made  to  fufFer.  Msr^ 
cury  is  the  chief  Deity  with  them  :  of  him  they  have 
many  Images,  account  him  the  Inventor  of  all 
Arts,  their  Guide  and  Conduftor  in  their  Journeys, 
and  the  Patron  of  Merchandize  and  Gain.  Next 
to  him  are  JpoUoj  and  Mars^  and  Jupiter^  and  A£- 
Turva.  Their  Notions  in  regarti  to  them  are  pretty 
much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  other  Nations.  Apollo 
is  their  God  of  Phyfick ;  Minerva  of  Works  and 
Manufaftures ;  Jove  holds  the  Empire  of  Heaven ; 
and  Mars  prcfides  in  War.  To  this  laft,  when 
they  refolvd  upon  a  Battle,  they  commonly  devote 
the  Spoil.  If  they  prove  vidtorious,  they  offer  up 
all  the  Cattle  taken,  and  fet  apart  tht  reft  of  the 
Plunder  in  a  Place  appointed  for  that  purpofe  :  and 
it  is  common  in  many  Provinces,  to  fee  thefe  Mo- 
numents of  Offerings  piled  up  in  confecrated  Places, 
Nay  it  rarely  happens,  that  any  one  Ihews  fo  great 
aDifregard  of  Religion,  as  either  to  conceal  the 

Plunder, 
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BOO  KPlunder,  or  pillage  the  publick  Oblations ;  and 
VI.    the  fevereftPunifhrnents  are  infli&ed  upon  fuck  Of- 
fenders. 

XVL  The  Gauls  fancy  themfelves  to  be  dcfcend* 
ed  from  the  God  Pluto ;  which,  it  ieems,  is  an 
^ftablilhed  Tradition  aniong  the  Druids.  For  this 
Reafon  they  .compute  the  Time  by  Nights,  not  by 
Days ;  and  in  the  Obfervance  of  Birth-days,  new 
Moons,  and  the  beginning  of  the  Year,  always 
commence  the  Celebration  from  the  preceding 
Night.  In  one  Cuftom  they  differ  from  aimoft  all 
other  Nations ;  that  they  never  fuffer  their  Children 
to  come  openly  into  their  prefence,  until  they  are  of 
Age  to  bear  Arms  :  for  the  Appearance  of  a  Son 
in  publick  with  his  Father,  before  he  has  reached 
the  Age  of  Manhood,  is  accounted  difhonourable. 

XVIL  Whatever  Fortune  the  Woman  brings, 
the  Huiband  is  obliged  to  equal  it  out  of  his  own 
Eftate.  This  whole  Sum,  with  its  annual  Pro- 
duft,  is  left  untouched,  and  falls  always  to  die 
fharc  of  the  Survivor.  The  Men  have  Power  of 
Life  and  Death  i^ver  their  Wives  and  Children : 
and  when  any  Fitter  of  a  Family  of  illuftrious 
Rank  dies,  his  Relations  aliemble,  and  upon  the 
leaft  ground  of  Sufpicion  put  even  his  Wives  to 
the  Torture  like  Slaves.  If  they  are  found  guilty. 
Iron  and  Fire  are  employed  to  torment  and  deftroy 
them.  Their  Funerals  are  magnificent  and  fump- 
tuous,  according  to  their  Quality.  'Every  thing  tiut 
was  dear  to  the  dcceafed,  even  Animals,  are  thrown 
into  the  Pile:  and  formerly  fuch  of  their  Slaves  and 
Clients  as  they  loved  mod,  facriftced  themfelves  at 
the  Funeral  of  their  Lord. 

XVIIL 
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XVIIl.  In  their  bdft  regulated  Smxs^  they  have»00  ^ 
a  Law,  that  whoever  hears  any  thing  relatiftg  td  _Y^ 
die  Publick,  whether  by  Rumor  or  oAerwife,  ihall^ 
givie  immediate  notice  tx>  the  Magiftraoe,  witJtout 
imparting  it  to  any  one  eife  :  for  thfe  nature  of  the 
People  is  fuch,  diat  ralh  and  tuysxperienosd  Misn, 
alarmed  by  falfe  Reports,  are  often  hurried  to  th^ 
greateft  Extremities,  and  take  upon  them  to  deter- 
mine in  matters  of  the  higheft  Conie^uence.  Thie 
Magiftrates  ftifle  things  improper  to  be  known^  and 
only  communicate  to  the  Multitude  what  they 
think  needful  for  the  fervice  of  theCoitimonwealth : 
nor  do  the  Laws  permit  to  fpeak  of  State  Affairs, 
except  in  publick  Council. 

XIX.  The  Gemums  differ  widely  in  their  Man- 
ners from  the  Gauls.   For  neither  have  they  Druids 
to  prefide  in  religions  Affairs  -,  nor  do  they  trouble 
themfelves  about  Sacrifices.     They  acknowledge 
no  Gods  but  thofe  that  are  Objefts  of  Sight,  and 
by  whofe  Power  they  are  apparently  benefited  j  the 
Sun,  the  Moon,  Fire.     Of  others  they  know  no- 
thing \  not  even  by  Report.     Thetr  whole  Life  is 
addid:ed  to  Hunting  and  War  j  and  from  their  In- 
fancy they  are  inured  to  Fatigue  and  Hardfliips. 
They  efteem  thofe  moft,    who  continue  longeft 
Strangers  to  Women  ;  as  imagining  nothing  con- 
tributes fo  much  to  Stature,  Strength,  and  Vigoufr 
of  Body  :  but  to  have  any  Commerce  of  this  kind 
before  the  age  of  twenty,  is  accounted  in  the  higfeeft 
degree  ignominious.     Nor  is  it  poflibie  to  conceal 
any  Irregularity  this  way  ;  becaufe  they  bathe  pro- 
mifcuoufly  in  Rivers,  and  are  clothed  in  Skins,  or 
Ihort  Mantles  of  Fur,  which  leave  the  greaiteft  patt 
of  their  Bodies  naked. 
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BOOK  XX.  Agricvlturb  is  little  regarded  am6ng 
VI.  them,  as  they  live  moftly  on  Milk,  Cheefe,  and 
^the  Flefh  of  Animals.  Nor  has  any  Man  Lands 
of  his  own,  or  diftinguifhed  by  fixed  Boundaries. 
The  Magiftrates,  and  thofe  in  Authority,  portion 
out  yearly  to  every  Canton  and  Family,  fuch  a 
quantity  of  Land,  and  in  what  part  of  the  Coun- 
try they  think  proper ;  and  the  .Year  following  re- 
move them  to  fome  other  Spot.  Many  Reafons 
are  afiigned  for  this  Praftice :  left  leduced  by  Habit 
and  Continuance,  they  Ihould  learn  to  prefer  Til- 
lage to  War :  left  a  defire  of  enlarging  their  Fof- 
feffions  ihould  gain  ground,  and  prompt  the 
ftronger  to  expel  the  weaker  :  left  they  ihould  be- 
come curious  in  their  Buildings,  in  order  to  guard 
againft  the  extremes  of  Heat  and  Cold  :  left  Ava- 
rice ihould  get  footing  amongft  them,  whence 
fpring  Faftions  and  Difcords :  in  fine,  to  prcferve 
Contentment  and  Equanimity  among  the  People, 
when  they  find  their  PoifelTions  nothing  inferior  to 
thoie  of  the  moft  powerful. 

XXL  It  is  accounted  honourable  for  States  to 
have  the  Country  *all  around  them  lie  wafte  and  de 
populated  :  for  they  think  it  an  argument  of  Va- 
lour to '  expel  their  Neighbours,  and  iRiffer  none 
to  ietde  near  them ;  at  the  fame  time  that  they  are 
themfelves  alfo  the  fafer,  as  having  nothing  to  ap- 
prehend from  fudden  Incurfipns.  When  a  State  is 
engaged  in  War,  either  offcnfive  or  defenfive,  they 
make  choice  of  Magiftrates  to  prefide  in  it,  whom 
they  arm  with  a  Power  of  Life  and  Death.  In 
time  of  Peace  there  are  no  publick  Magiftrates  ; 
but  the  Chiefs  of  the  feveral  Provinces  and 
Clans  adminifter  Juftice,  and  decide  Difierenc;^ 
within  their  reipedive  Limits.  Robbery  has  no- 
thing 
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thing  infamous  in  it,  when  committed  without  thegoOK 
Territories  of  the  State  to  which  they  belong :  they  yi. 
even  pretend  that  it  ferves  to  exercife  their  Youth, 
and  prevent  the  growth  of  Sloth,  When  any  of  their 
Princes  in  this  cafe  offers  himlelfpublickly  in  Council 
a&  a  Leader,  fuch  as  approve  of  the  Expedition  rife 
tip,  profefs  themfelves  ready  to  follow  him,  and  are 
applauded  by  the  whole  Multitude.  They  who 
go  back  from  their  Engagement  are  looked  upon 
as  Traytors  and  Deferters,  and  lofe  all  Efleem  and 
Credit  for  the  time  to  come.  The  Laws  of  Hof- 
pitality  are  held  inviolable  among  them.  All  that 
Ay  to  them  for  Refuge,  on  whatever  account,  are 
fure  of  Proteftion  and  Defence  ;  their  Houfes  are 
open  to  receive  them,  and  they  plentifully  fupply 
their  Wants. 

XXIL  Formerly  the  Gauls  exceeded  the  Ger- 
mans in  Bravery,  often  made  War  upon  them,  and 
as  they  abounded  in  People  beyond  what  the.  Coun- 
try could  maintain,  fent  feveral  Colonies  over  the 
Rhine.  Accordingly  the  more  fertile  Places  of 
Germany 9  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  H^rcy^ 
man  Foreft,  (which  I  find  mentioned  by  Eratofthen^s 
and  other  Gr^^i Writers  under  the  name  ofOrcinia^) 

.  fell  to  the  Ihare  of  the  Folc^e^  who  fettled  in  thofe 
Parts,  and  have  ever  fince  kept  PofTelTion.  They 
are  in  the  higheft.  Reputation  for  Juftice  and  Brave- 
ry, and  no  lefs  remarkable  than  the  Germans  for 
Poverty,  Abftinence,  and  Patience  of  Fatigue ; 
conforming  exa6Uy  to  their  Cuftoms,  both  in  habit 

.  and  way  of  living.  But  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Roman  Province,  and  an  acquaintance  with  Traf- 
fick,  has  introduced  Luxury  and  Abundance 
among  , the  Gtf»i5r ;  whence  becoming  by  little  and 

little  an  iinecjij^al  matf  h  for  the  Germans^  and  being 
Vol.  I.  O  worfted 
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BOOKworft^d  in  many  Battles,  they  no  longer  pretend, 
Y^*_  to  compare  with  them  in  Valour. 

XXIII.  The  Hergnian  Foreft,  of  which  we 
have  been  juft  fpeaking,  is  about  nine  Days  Jour- 
ney in  breadth  :  for  as  the  Germans  are  ignorant  t>f 
the  ufc  of  Meafures,  there  is  no  other  way  of  com- 
puting it.  It  begins  from  the  Confines  of  the  HeU 
vetUns^  NemetiSy  and  Rauraci ;  and  following  dt- 
reftly  the  courfe  of  the  Damd^Cy  extends  to  the  Ter- 
ritories of  the  Anartes  and  Ddcians.  TKence  turn- 
ing from  the  River  to  the  left,  it  runs  thro*  a  mul- 
titude of  different  Regions :  and  tho'  there  are 
many  in  the  Country,  who  have  advanced  Gx 
Days  Journey  i%to  this  Forefl:  ^  yet  no  one  pretends 
to  have  reached  the  extremity  of  it,  of  discovered 
how  far  it  extends.  Many  different  fpecies  of  Ani- 
mals, unknown  in  other  Countries,  harbour  here  ^ 
the  moft  remarkable  of  which,  aiid  that  bell  d^- 
ferve  to  be  mentioned,  are  thefe.   . 

XXIV.  Trbri  is  a  Bull  that  nearly  refcmbles 
a  Stag,  with  only  one  Horn,  rifing  from  the  mid- 
dle of  his  Forehead,  taller  and  ftraighter  than  thofc 

*  of  our  Cattle,  and  which  at  top  divides  into  many 
large  Branches.  The  Males  and  Femates  are  fhaped 
alike,  and  have  Horns  the  fame  in  fize. 

XXV.  *  Herr  are  likewife  a  kind  of  wild  Aflfes, 
ihaped  and  fpotted  tike  Goats,  but  of  a  larger  (ize  *, 
without  Horns,  or  Joints  in  riidr  Legs  ;    that 

^  never  lie  down  to  fleep  ;  nor  can  raife  themfclvcs, 
if  by  any  accident  they  are  overthrown.  They  lean 
againft  Trees,  which  ferve  to  fupport  them  when 
they  fleep.  Hence  the  Huntfmen^  after  having 
dilcovcred  their  haunts,  either  loofen  the  Roots  pf 
the  Trees,  or  faw  them  almoft  quite  oft'j  fo  that 
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when  the  Animal,  acording  to  Cuftom,  reclines  BOOK 
a^ainft  them,  they  immediately  give  way,  and  both     VI. 
fall  down  together. 

XXVI.  A  third  fpccies  of  Animals  are  the 
\Jri,  nearly  equalling  the  Elephant  in  bulk ;  but 
in  colour,  (hape,  and  kind,  refembling  a  BulL 
They  are  of  uncommon  ftrength  and  fwifcnefs,  and 
(pare  neither  Man  nor  Bealt  that  comes  in  their  way. 
They  are  taken  and  flain  by  means  of  Pits  dug  oA 
purpofc.  This  way  of  Hunting  is  frequent  among 
the  Youth,  and  ferves  to  inure  them  to  Fatigue^ 
They  who  kill  the  greatcd  number,  and  produce 
their  Horns  in  puWick  as  a  proof,  are  in  high  Re- 
|>utation  with  their  Countrymen.  It  is  found  im- 
poffibl(p  to  tame  them,  or  conquer  their  fiercenefe^ 
tho'  taken  never  fo  young.  Their  Horns,  both 
in  largenefs,  figure,  and  kind,  dilffer  milch  fromt 
thofe  of  our  Bulls.  The  Natives  preferv^  theiA 
with  great  care,  tip  their  edges  with  Silver,  and 
life  them  inftead  of  Cups  on  their  moft  folemn  Fc- 
ftivals. 

XXVII.  CuKSAR  underftanding  from  the  Ubian 
Scouts,  that  the  Suevians  were  retired  into  their 
Woods-,  and  fearing  the  want  of  Provifions,  be- 
•caufe,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  the  Germans^ 
are  but  little  addided  to  Agriculture  j  refolvcd  not 
to  advance  any  farther.  But  to  keep  the  Enemy 
ftill  under  fonnc  awe  cf  his  Return,  and  prevent 
their  fending  Succours  to  Gaul\  having  repafle^ 
the  Rhine^  he  only  broke  down  about  two  hundred 
Feet  of  his  Bridge,  on  the  German  fide ;  and  to 
fccure  the  reft,  biult  at  the  extremity  a  Tower 
of  four  Stories,  where  he  left  a  Garrifon  of  twelve 
Cohorts,  and  ftrengthened  the  Place  with  all  man- 
ner of  Works.  Young  C.  Volcatius  Tullus  had  the 
charge  of  the  Fort  and  Garrifon.     He  himfelf,  as 
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B  OOKfoon  as  the  Corn  began  to  be  ripe, marched  againft 
VI.  Ambiorix ;  taking  his  way  thro'  the  Foreft  of  j^den^ 
which  is  much  the  largcft  in  all  GW,  and  reaches 
from  the  Banks  of  the  Rbine^  and  the  Confined  of 
Trevesy  quite  to  the  NervianSy  thro'  a  Space"  of  more 
than  five  hundred  Miles.  L.  ABnucius  Bqfilus  was 
Tent  before  with  all  the  Cavalry,  in  hopes  that  the 
quicknefs  of  his  March,  and  the  opportunity  of 
fome  lucky  Conjunfture,  might  enable  him  to  do 
Ibmething  confiderable.  He  had  orders  to  light 
no  Fires  in  his  Camp,  the  better  to  conceal  his  Ap- 
proach from  the  Enemy  ;  and  Cafar  aflured  him, 
he  would  follow  with  all  expedition.  Bafilus  cx- 
aftly  followed  his  Inftruftions  •,  and  coming  fud- 
denly  and  unexpeftcdly  upon  the  Gauls^  furprifcd 
great  numbers  of  them  in  the  Field,  Being  in- 
formed by  them  of  the  Place  whither  Ambiorix  had 
retired  with  a  few  Cavalry,  he  marched  diredUy 
againft  him. 

XXVIIL  But  as  Fortune  has  a  confiderable 
ftiare  in  all  human  Concerns,  fo  particularly  in  thofc 
of  War.  For  as  it  was  ,  a  very  extraordinary 
Chance,  that  he  fhould  thus  come  upon  Ambiom 
unprepared,  and  furprife  him  with  his  perlbnal  Ar- 
rival, before  he  had  the  leaft  notice  of  it  from 
Fame  or  Report :  fo  was  it  an  equal  effeft  of  For- 
tune, that  the  Gaul  himfelf,  after  having  loft  his 
Arms,  Horfes,  and  Chariots,  fhould  yet  find 
means  to  efcape.  This  was  principally  owing  to 
the  Qtuation  of  his  Houfe,  which  was  furroondcd 
with  a  Wood  ;  it  being  cuftomary  among  the  Gauhy 
in  order  to  avoid  the  Heats,  to  build  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Woods  and  Rivers.  By  this  means 
his  iVttendants  and  Friends,  poffefling  theni- 
felves  of  a  Defile,  fuftained  for  a  time  the  Attack 
of  our  Cavalry  ;  during  which,  one  of  his  Ser- 
vants having  provided  him  with   a  Horfe,     he 
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cfcaped   into    the  Woods.      Thus    Fortune    re-BOO^ 
markably  played  her  Part,  both  in  bringing  him  ^_}^ 
into  the  Danger,  and  delivering  him  out  of  it. 

XXIX.  Ambiorix,  after  his  Efcape,  made  no 
Attempt  to  draw  his  Forces  together ;  nor  is  it 
known  whether  he  afted  in  this  manner  out  of 
Choice,  as  not  thinking  it  fafe  to  hazard  a  Battle ; 
or  becaufe  he  thought  he  (hould  not  have  fufficienc 
time,  being  furprifed  by  the  fudden  Arrival  of  the 
Cavalry,  and  believing  that  all  the  reft  of  the  Ar- 
my followed.  Difpatching  therefore  Meffengers 
privately  thro*  the  Country,  he  counfelled  every 
one  to  provide  for  his  own  Safety  -,  upon  which 
fome  took  refuge  in  the  Foreft  of  Arden^  and  fome 
in  the  adjoining  Morafles.  Thofe  who.  lived  upon 
the  Sea-coaft,  hid  themfelyes  in  the  Iflands  formed 
by  the  Tide  at  High  Water:  and  many  abandoning 
their  Country  altogether,  trufted  thcmfclves  and 
their  all  to  the  Faith  of  Foreigners.  Cativulcusy 
who  jointly  with  Ambiorix  was  King  of  the  EburoneSy 
and  had  aflbciated  with  him  in  all  his  Defigns,  be- 
ing of  a  very  advanced  Age^  and  unable  to  bear 
the  Fatigues  of  War  or  Flight ;  after  many  Im- 
precations againft  Ambiorix^  who  had  been  the 
prime  Contriver  of  the  Revolt ;  poifoned  him- 
lelf  with  an  extraft  of  Yew,  a  Tree  very  common 
in  Gaul  and  Germany.  The  Scgni  and  Condrufij  ori- 
ginally G^r;»i2;i  Nations,  whofe  Territories  lay  be- 
tween thofe  of  Treves  and  the  Eburones.  lent  Am- 
baffadors  to  Cafar  to  intreat :  "  That  he  would 
^'  not  confider  them  as  Enemies,  nor  look  upon 
all  the  Germans  on  this  fide  the  Rhine  as  equally 
obnoxious :  That  they  had  harboured  ^  no 
♦'  Thoughts  of  War,  nor  been  any  ways  aiding 
^^  to  Ambiorix.*^  Cafar  finding  it  to  be  fo  by  the 
Aiifwers  of  the  Prifoners,  ordered  thegi  t9  deliver 
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B  O  pK-up  fuch  of  thtEburojies  as  had  fled  to  them  for  Rc- 
VI.     fuge-,  and  promifed,  upon  that  Condition,  not  to 
'moleft  their  Territories. 

X^X.  Them  dividing  his  Army  into  three  Bo- 
dies, *  he  fent  all  the  Baggage  to  Jiuatuca^  a  Caftle 
fituated  almoft  in  the  heart  of  the  Country  of  the 
^burones^  where  Titurius  and  Jrunculeius  had  been 
quartered  during  the  Winter.    This  Place  he  chofe, 
as  for  other  Reafons,  fo  likewife  becaufe  the  Forti- 
fications raifed  the  Year  before  were  ftiil  entire, 
which  would  leffen  the  Labour  of  his  Soldiers. 
He  left  the  fourteenth  Legion  to  guard  the  Bag* 
gage,  being  one  of  the  thrte  lately  levied  in  Itafyy 
and  brought  thence  into  Gaid,     ^  Tullius  Cicero  , 
had  the  Charge  both  of   the  Legion  and  Fort, 
which  was  further  ftrengthened  with  an  additional 
Guard  of  two  hundred  Horfe.     The  Army  being 
thus  divided  ;  he  fent  T.  Labienus^  with  three  Le- 
gions, towards  the  Sea-coaft,  and  the  Province^ 
tnat  border  upon  the  Mcnapians ;  C.  Trebonius^  witK 
a  like  number  of  Legions,  to  lay  wafte  the  Coun- 
try adjoining  to  the  jpuatki ;  and  refolved  to  march 
bimfelf  with  the  other  three  towards  the  Scheldt 
which  flows  into  the  Meufc^  and  to  the  Extfcmitics 
of  the  Foreft  of  jirden^  whither  he  was  informed 
Ambioriic  had  retired  with  a  few  Horle.     He  pro- 
tnifed,  at  bis  Departure,  to  return  in^even  Days ; 
the  Legion  he  had  left  in  Garrifon  being  provided 
with  Corn  only  for  tl^  time  :  and  exhorted  Labie^ 
nus  and  Trebonius^  if  they  found  it  confiflient  with 
^the  publick  Advantage,  to  return  likewife  with 
their  Legions  within  the  fame  Space ;  that  joining 
counfel  together,  and  taking  their  Meafures  from' 
the  Condudt  of  the  Enemy,  they  might  refolte 
where  next  to  carry  the  War,. 
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JCXXL  Thir-e  wasv  as  we  have  already  ob-BOOK 
ferved,  no  formed  Body  of  Troops,  no  Garrifon, 
no  fortified  Town  to  defend  by  Arms  \  but  a  Mul- 
titude difperfed  on  all  fides.     Wherever  a  Cave, 
or  a  Thicket,  or  a  Morafs  offered  them  Shelter, 
thither  they  retired.    Thefe  Places  were  well  known 
to  the  Natives ;  and  great  Care  and  Caution  was 
required  on  our  part,  not  for  the  Security  of  the 
vrhple  Army,  (which  had  no  danger  to  fear  whilft 
in  a  Body,  from  Enemies  difperfed  and  full  of  Ter- 
ror-,) but  for  the  Prefervation  of  each  Individual. 
And  yet  even  this  regarded  not  a  little  the  whole 
Army :  for  the  Defire  of  Plunder  drew  many  of 
the  Men  to  a  great  diflance ;   and  the  Woods  full 
of  Defiles  and  hidden  Ways,  hindered  them  from 
keeping  together  in  a  Body.     If  C/efar  meant  to 
terminate  the  War  altogether,  and  extirpate  this 
Race  of  perfidious  Men  ;  the  Soldiers  mufl  be  di- 
vided into  fmall  Parties,  and  detached  on  ail  fides. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  he  kept  his  Men  together,  as 
the  Rules  of  War,  and  the  Roman  Difcipline  re- 
quired ;  the  Enemy  were  fheltered  by  their  Situa- 
tion, nor  wanted  Boldnefs  to  form  Ambufcades, 
and  cut  off  Stragglers.     Amidfl  thefe  Difficulties, 
all  poflible  Precautions  were  taken  ;  and  although 
the  Soldiers  were  eagerly  bent  upon  Revenge,  yet 
Qefar  chofe  rather  not  to  puft  the  Enemy  too  far, 
than  expofe  Sis  Men  to  danger.     He  therefore  fent 
MelTengers  to  the  neighbouring  States,    inviting 
them  all  by  the  hopes  of  Pliinder,  to  join  in  the 
Deftruftion  of  the  Eburones ;  choofing  rather  to 
expofe  the  Lives  of  the  Gauls  in  the  Woods,  than 
of  the    legionary  Soldiers-,    and  hoping  by  the 
Multitude  employed  againfl  them,  totally  to  ex- 
tirpate the  Name  and  Memory  of  a  State,  whole 
Revolt  b^d  rendered  them  fo  obnoxious*    Accordr 
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BO  OK  ingly  great  Numbers  flocked  fuddenly  thither  from 
^^*  .all  Parts. 

XXXIL  Thus  were  the  Ehurones  attacked  on 
all  fides,  and  the  Havock  continued  till  the  feventh 
Day,  which  C^far  had  appointed  for  returning  to 
his  Camp  and  Baggage.  It  then  evidently  appear- 
ed what  Influence  Fortune  has  over  War,  and  how 
many  Accidents  fpring  from  her  Interpofition. 
The  Enemy  being  difperfed  and  full  of  Terror,  as 
we  have  related  above  ;  there  remained  no  Body  of 
Troops  in  the  Field,  to  give  any  the  leaft  ground 
of  Fear.  A  Report  ipread  among  the  Germans 
beyond  the  Rhine^  that  the  Territories  of  the  Ebu- 
rones  were  given  up  to  Plunder,  and  all  without 
diftindlion  invited  to  Ihare  in  the  Spoil.  The  5/- 
cambriy  who  inhabit  upon  the  Rhine^  and  had  af- 
forded a  Retreat  to  the  Ufipetes  and  Tencblbert^  as 
mentioned  above  ;  aflembled  immediately  a  Body 
of  two  thoufand  Horfe,  paflTed  the  River  in  Barks 
about  thirty  Miles  below  C^farh  Bridge  and  Foit, 
and  advanced  diredUy  towards  the  Territories  of 
the  Ehurones.  Many  of  thofe  that  fled,  and  h^ 
difperfed  themfejves  up  and  down  the  Country, 
fell  into  their  Hands ;  as  like  wife  abundance  oi 
Cattle,  of  which  the  Bai^arians  are  extremely  co- 
vetous. Allured  by  this  Succefs  they  advanced 
farther.  Neither  Woods  nor  Morafles  proved  any 
Obftacles  to  Men,  trained  up  from  their  Infancy 
to  Wars  and  Incurfions.  Inquiring  of  the  Pri- 
foners  concerning  C^^r,  they  underftood  that  he 
was  a  great  way  ofif,  and  had  left  the  Country  with 
his  whole  Army.  One  in  particular  addrefling 
them  :  "  Why,  fays  he,  do  you  lofe  time  in  pur- 
fuit  of  fcJ'flight  and  trifling  a  Booty,  'v^^hen  Foi^» 
tune  offers  one  of  fo  much  greater  Value.  In 
**  three  Hours  you  may  reach  Atuatuca^  where  the 
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<^  Romans  have  depofited  all  their  Wealth,     TheBOOK 
*^  Garrifon  is  hardly  fpfficient  to  line  the  Rampart,  ^  ^^ 
*f  much  Jefs  to  fally  out  of  their  Intrenchments/ 
Urged  by  this  hope,  they  left  their  prcfent  Booty^ 
in  a  Place  of  S^ety,  and  marched  diredtly  to  ^tua- 
tuccki    being    condufted  by  the  Captive  who  had 
given  them  the  Ipforq^ation. 

XXXIII.  Cicero,  who  hitherto  had  kept  his 
Soldiers  ftriftly  within  the  Camp,  according  to  Gr- 
Jar^s  Orders,  nor  fuffered  fo  much  as  a  Servant  to 
ftraggle  beyond  the  Lipes  \  feeing  the  feventh  Day 
arrive,  began  to  defpair  of  Cafar\  Return,  who, 
as  he  heard,  was  marched  farther  intp  the  Country, 
and  had  fent  him  no  notice  of  his  Rout.  Wherefore 
tired  with  the  continual  Murmurs  of  the  Soldiers, 
who  pomplained  of  his  Patience,  anfl  told  him 
they  were  kept  like  Men  befieged  -,  and  not  fufpedt- 
ing  that  any  Accident  could  befal  him,  within  the 
fmall  Extent  of  three  Miles ;  efpecially  as  the  Ene- 
my, oppofed  by  nine  Legions,  and  a  very  nume- 
Tous  Cavalry,  were  in  a  manner  totally  difperfed 
ai|4  cut  off ;  he  fent  out  five  Cohorts  to  forage  in 
an  adjoining  Field,  feparated  from  the  Camp  only 
by  a  fingle  Hill.  A  great  many  fick  Men  had 
been  left  behind  by  Cajm'y  of  whom  about  three 
hundred,  that  were  now  pretty  well  recovered^ 
joined  the  Detachment.^  Thefe  were  followed  by 
almoft  all  the  Serv^ts  of  the  Camp,  together  with 
a  vaft  Number  of  Cart$  and  Qarri^ge-horfes. 

XXXIV.  In  that  very  Inftant,  as  Fortune 
would  have  it,  the  German  Cavalry  arrived  ;  and 
without  difcontinuing  their  Courfe,  endeavoured 
to  force  an  immediate  Entrtoce  by  the  Decuman 
Gate.  As  their  March  had  been  covered  by  a 
Wood,  they  were  not  difcovered  till  they  wer:e  juf^ 
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^OOKupon  the  Camp;  infomuch  diat  the  Sutlers,  ivho 
VI.  kept  their  Booths  under  the  Rampart,  haid  not 
time  to  rttire  within  the  Intrenchments.  Our  Men 
were  ib  furprifed  at  this  fudden  and  unexpeded. 
Attack,  that  the  Cohort  upon  Guard  could  fcarcc 
fuftain  the  firft  Onfet.  The  Enemy  fpread  them- 
felves  on  all  fides  to  find  a  Place  oi  Entrance. 
The  Romans  with  difficulty  defended  the  Gates ; 
the  Rampart  fccuring  them  every  where  elfe.  The 
whole  Camp  was  in  an  Uproar,  every  one  inquir- 
ing of  another  the  Caufc  of  the  Copfufion  ;  nor 
could  they  determine  which  way  to  advance  the 
Standards,  or  where  to  poft  themfelves.  Some 
reported  the  Camp  was  already  taken :  others, 
that  the  Germanf^  having  deftroyed  C^far  and  his 
Army,  were  come  vidtorious  to  ftorm  their 
Trenches.  The  greater  N  umber,  full  of  imaginarv 
Fcar$>  when  they  confidercd  the  Place  in  which 
jthey  were  encamped,  called  to  mind  the  Fate  of 
(Cctta  and  Tiiurius^  who  perilhcd  in  that  very  Fort. 
This  univerfal  Conilemation  being  pcrceivefl  fey 
the  Barbarians,  confirmed  them  in  the  Belief  of 
what  the  Prifoners  had  told  them,  that  there  w?s 
fcarce  any  Garrifon  within  to  defend  the  Camp. 
They  renewed  their  Endeavours  to  force  the  In- 
trmchnicnts,  and  mutulBy  exhorted  one  anotl^r, 
not  to  let  fo  fair  a  Prize  efcape  out  of  their  hands. 

XXXV.'  Among  the  fick  in  Garrifon  was  P. 
Sexiius  Baculus^  a  C^turion  of  the  firft  Rank,  of 
whom  mention  has  been  made  in  former  Battles, 
and  who  had  not  taftied  Food  for  five  Days.  This 
Officer,  anxious  for  his  own  Safety,  and  that  of 
the  Legion,  rufhed  unarmed  out  of  his  Tent.  He 
.  jTavv  the  Enemy  at  hand,  and  the  Danger  extreme. 
Snatching  the  firft  Arms  that  offered,  he  pofted 
^t;riibif  ia  the  Gate  of  the  Camp.     The  Centurions 
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l>f  the  Cohort  upon  Guard  followed  the  Example,  BO  O  K 
and  for  a   while  fuftained  the  Enemy's    Charge.     V- 
Se^ctius  expired  under  z  multitude  ofWounds,^  and^ 
was  with  difficulty  carried  off  by  the  Soldiers.     This 
fliort  Delay  gave  the  reft  time  to  refume    their 
Courage  •,  fo  far  at  Icaft,  as  to  mount  the  Rampart* 
and  make  i  Ihew  of  defending  themfelves. 

XXXVI.  Mean-time  our  Foragers  returning^ 
heard  the  Noife  at  the  Camp.  The  Cavalry  ad- 
vancing before,  were  foon  apprized  of  the  Danger. 
Here  was  no  Fortification  to  Ihcltcr  the  frighted 
Troops.  The  new  Levies,  unexperienced  in  mat- 
ters of  War,  fixed  their  Eyes  upon  the  Tribunes 
and  Centurions,  waiting  their  Orders.  Not  a 
Man  was  found  fo  hardy  and  refolute  as  not  to  be 
jdifturbfcd  by  fo  unexpected  an  Accident.  The 
Germans  perceiving  our  Enfigns  at  a  diftance,  gave 
over  the  Attack'  of  the  Camp,  ims^gining  at  firft 
it  was  Cafar^d  the  Legions,  which  the  Prifoners 
had  informed  them  were  marched  farther  into  the 
Country.  But  foon  obferving  how  few  they  were, 
they  furrounded  and  fell  upoii  them  on  all  fides. 

XXXVII.  The  Servajifs  of  the  Camp  fled  to 
the  neareft  rifing  Ground  5  whence  being  immedi- 
atedly  driven,  they  threw  themfelves  amongft  the 
Ranks  of  th^' Cohorts, %nd  thereby  increafed  their 
Terror.  Some  were  for  drawing  up  in  form  of  a 
Wedge,  and  forcing  their  wa^'thro*  the  Enemy  : 
for  as  the  Camp  was  fo  very  hear,  they  imagined, 
that  if  fome  fell,  the  reft  at  leaft  muft  cfcapej 
Others  were  for  retiring  to  an  Eminence,  and  al|, 
Iharing  there  the  fame  Fate.  The  veteran  Soldiers, 
who  had  marched  out  with  the  Detachment,  could 
^y  no  means  relifh  this  Propofal :  wherefore  mutu- 
ally encouraging  one  another,  and  being  led  By 
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BO  OK  C.Treionius  ^  Roman  Kni^hty  under  whole  com- 
VI  i  ^  mand  they  were,  they  broke  thro'  the  midft  of  the 
Enemy^  and  all  to  a  Man  arrived  fafe  in  the  Camp. 
The  Servants  and  Cavalry  following  them,  and 
fcconding  their  Retreat,  were  likewife  by  their 
Bravery  preferved.  But  the  Troops  who  had  re- 
tired to  the  Hill,  being  unexperienced  in  military 
Affairs,  could  neither  perfift  in  the  Refolution  they 
had  taken  of  detencjing  themfelves  from  the  higher 
Groundf  nor  imitate  that  briflc  and  vigorous  Effort 
which  they  faw  had  been  fo  ferviceable  to  their 
Companions  :  but  endeavouring  to  gain  the  Camp, 
quitted  the  advantage  of  their  Situation.  The  Cen- 
turions, fome  of  whom  had  been  fclecled  from 
veteran  Legions,  and  on  account  of  their  Bravery 
promoted  to  higher  Stations  among  the  new  Levies; 
fought  refolutely  to  maintain  the  Glory  they  had 
acquired,  and  endeavoured  to  fell  theirs  Lives  as 
dear  as  they  could.  Their  Valour  obliging  the 
Enemy  to  fall  back  a  littK,  part  of  the  Troops, 
contrary  to  Expeftatiqn,  reached  the  Camp. 
The  i"cft  were  furrouaded  and  cut  to  pieces  by  tho 
Barbarians. 

3pC3(VIIL  The  Germans^  defpairing ,  to  carry 
the  Camp,  as  they  faw  Qpr  Men  now,  prepared  to 
defetid  the  Works,  repafled  the  Ri^ine  with  the 
Booty  they  had  depofited  i|n  the  Woods.  But  fo 
:reat  was  the  Terror  of  the  Romans  even  after  their 
.etreat,  that  C  Vdif/fenus  arriving  in  the  Camp 
the  fame  Night  with  the  Cavalry,  could  not  per-^ 
fuadethem  that  C^efar  and  the  Army  were  fafe.  For 
Fear  had  taken  fo  thorough  a  poffeffipn  of  their 
Minds,  that  as  if  bereft  of  Underftanding,  they 
perfifted  in  believing  the  Infantry  was  wholly  de- 
ftroyed,  and  that  the  Cavalry  alone  had  efcaped  : 
\i  feeming  to  thern  altogether  incredible^  that  thg 
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Germans  would  have  dared  to  attack  the  Camp,  had  BOOK 
no    Misfortune  befallen  the    Roman  Army.     But^    ^'^ 
Oefar^s  jA.rrival  foon  put  an  end  to  their  Fears, 

XXXIX.  Upon  his  Return,  being  informed  of 
whfit  had  happened,  he  only  complained  of  the 
fending  out  the  Cohorts  to  forage ;  obferving : 
That  in  W^r  nothing  ought  to  be  left  to  Fortune, 
whofe  Power  appeared  evidently  in  the  fuddca 
*'  Arrival  of  the. Enemy,  and  much  more  in  their 
coming  up  unperceived  to  the  very  Gates  of  the 
Camp/*  But  nothing  in  this  whole  Affair  ap- 
peared to  him  more  wonderful,  than  that  the  Ger^ 
mans  having  crofled  the  Rhine  with  defign  to  plunder 
the  Territories  of  AnbioriXy  fhoul4  by  falling  up- 
on the  Roman  Camp  do  him  a  moft  acceptable  Ser- 
vice. 

XL.  CAESAR  marched  a  fecond  time  to  harrafs 
the  Enemy,  and  having  drawn  a  great  number  of 
Troops  together  from  the  neighbouring  gtates,  fent 
them  into  all  Parts  upon  this  Service.  AU  the 
Houfes  and  Villages  were  fet  on  fire  :  the  Plunder 
was  univerfal :  the  vaft  number  of  Men  and 
Horfes  not  only  deftroyed  great  Quantities  of  Corn, 
but  the  Rains  and  advanfi^  Seafon  made  Havock 
of  all  that  was  left ;  inibmlich .  that  if  any  of  the 
Enemy  efcaped  for  the  g^-efent,  it  feemed  yet  likely, 
that  after  the  Retreat  of  the  Army,  they  muft  perifli 
by  Famine.  As  the*  Cavalry  wape  divided  into  many 
Parties,  they  often  came  to  Places,  where  the  Prifon- 
ers  not  only  informed  them  they  had  feen  Ambiorix 
flying,  but  that  he  could  even  yet  be  fcarce  out  of 
view.  The  Hope  of  coming  up  with  him  made 
them  leave  nothing  unattempted,  as  imagining  they 
would  thereby  gain  the  higheft  Favour  with  Cafar^ 
whole  good  Fortune  wanted  only  this  to  render  it 
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fi  p  OKccmipleat.  But  all  their  Endeavours  were  fruitlcfi  • 
V I.  for  he  ftill  foutid  nie^ns  to  hide  bimfelf  in  the  Woods 
and  Morafles ;  whence  removing  privately  in  the 
Night,  he  cfcaped  into  other  Regions,  accompanied 
with  only  four  Horfemen^  in  whc^in  alone  he  durft 
confide. 

XLI.  Ci»ESAR  having  dcftroyed  the  whole  Coun- 
try, led  badk  his  Army  into  the  Territories  of  the 
Jlbemi^  with  the  lofs  of  only  two  Cohorts.  There 
he  fummoned  a  general  Aflembly  of  Gaul,  to  ex- 
dmine  into  the  Affair  of  the  Senones  and  Gamut es  : 
and  having  pafled  a  fevere  Sentence  againft  jfccoj 
the  Contriver  of  the  Revolt,  ordered  him  to  be  exe- 
cuted on  the  fgot.  Some  fearing  a  like  fate,  fled : 
whom  havjng  bamlhed  by  a  Decree  of  the  Diet,  he 
quartered  two  Legions  in  Treves^  two  among  the 
Lingones^  and  the  remaining  fix  2LtAg€7tdi$iTn^  in  the 
Country  of  the  Senones.  And  hating  j>rovided  the 
Army  with  Corn,  he  wentf^purluant  to  his  Defign, 
into  Italy^  to  hold  the  Affenablics  of  Cifal^ine 
Caul. 
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